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During the years 1914 and 1915, 
the American mind was more in- 
tent upon the observation of af- 
fairs beyond our borders than upon condi- 
tions and problems of our own. It was not 
that we were free from troubles, or indiffer- 
ent to the affairs and concerns of the United 
States; but rather that the momentous hap- 
penings elsewhere were seemingly of more 
consequence to us than anything that we 
could do or leave undone here at home. But 
the year 1916 calls for a new American atti- 
tude. The time has come when the people 
of this country must arouse themselves, find 
out where they stand, take on a resolute 
mood, revive their convictions, and show 
their old-time courage and_ enthusiasm. 
America has been dazed, anxious, and deeply 
bewildered. We have taken counsel of tim- 
idity, and in consequence have been unable to 
do either the one thing or the other. It is 
high time for open councils, frank expres- 
sions, clean-cut performances. Let us fer- 
vently hope that we are to be spared the 
agony of warfare, as many other countries 
have experienced it, in the past year and a 
half. But let us cease to suppose that we can 
escape war by pursuing selfish or timid or 
ambiguous courses. 


Wanted—An 
Aiaerican 
Attitude! 


OE with honor is worth a 
“Peace with great price. It is worth as 
Honor”’ . SBe 
much to us Americans as indi- 

viduals as it is worth to the Swiss as individ- 
uals. Furthermore, American peace with 
honor is a blessing to be extended far beyond 
our own immediate shores. For if we are 
resolute enough to protect our interests here 
at home, we shall by that same token save 
our neighbors in the development of order 
and prosperity, and help the world at large 
to establish a sane equilibrium. ‘There has 
been much talk in this country of a league 
of the nations, which shall be prepared to use 
force for the maintenance of peace. This 


scheme does not contemplate individual fee- 
bleness of members of the league as a starting 
point for protection against the aggression of 
the strong. A peace league, for example, that 
should begin with a union of the United 
States, China, Liberia, Cuba, Peru, and Siam, 
could not do much to enforce peace in such 
a world as the one in which we now live in 
the year 1916, If the United States is to be 
valuable as a member of a league for main- 
taining peace, it must be able to use its latent 
power in an efficient way. If this country 
cares profoundly for peace, it will make a 
great effort to find out what price it ought 
to pay and will then contribute its share 
promptly and cheerfully. 


As individual Americans, we are 
not warlike. Nor have we col- 
lectively any ambitions to be pro- 
moted by a resort to war. We are quite 


Influence 
Through 
- Strength 








“TO THE RETURN OF THE SPIRIT OF ’76” 
From the Tribune (New York) 
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ready, as individuals and as a country, to 
join any feasible plan of international union 
that would do away with wars, just as our 
federal union wholly removes the danger of 
war between New York and Pennsylvania, 
or between California and Oregon. But 
there is not at present any sanctuary of in- 
ternational union that we can enter, and 
thereby find ourselves exempted from the 
further need of self-protection. If in point 
of fact our union of States had not been 
formed, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and. if there had been intense and 
bitter territorial disputes and rivalries hav- 
ing to do with boundary lines and with 
claims for valuable Western lands, a New 
York wholly unarmed might not have been 
safe against a Vermont or a Connecticut 
thoroughly militarized and desperately in 
earnest. With the union established, a hap- 
pier and wiser way was found and employed 
to settle all differences. At present our de- 
sire to maintain our own peace and to aid in 
securing and establishing the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the world at 
large, can have weight and influence only 
through our methods and policies as an or- 
ganized, sovereign nation. 


If, therefore, we respect our- 
selves, and if we appreciate the 
advantages that we have long 
enjoyed, we will do unto others as we would 
wish to have them do to us in like circum- 
stances. Let us, for instance, ask this very 
simple question: What countries, to-day, 
would be glad to see the people of the United 
States able to protect themselves against any 
possible attack, and able to enforce peaceful 
measures in the regions where the United 
States ought to exercise the leading influ- 
ence? The people of the following states 
would undoubtedly like to have the United 
States very strong and well prepared for the 
defense of her own territories and for the 
encouragement of right and justice in the 
world: Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, China, Canada, 
the Australian Commonwealth, the South 
African Union, Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Cuba, and most of the other Latin American 
republics, and probably Spain. The coun- 
tries that we have named do not want any- 
thing that they do not already possess, and 
have no aggressive designs or purposes. Since 
the people of those countries are well aware 
that the people of the United States have 
also no aggressive purposes, they would all 


Friends of a 
Strong 
America 
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feel stronger and safer, in a turbulent world, 
if the United States had a bigger and 
stronger navy behind its policies for arbitra- 
tion and international friendship. 


Furthermore, all the peace-lov- 
ing and _ peace-keeping coun- 
tries would feel that the world 
was a safer one if each individual young 
American were as_ well trained and 
equipped for defense as each individual young 
Swiss or Australian. This is one of the 
subjects about which, in the year 1916, 
Americans must arouse themselves, and must 
face public duty. Our country is suffering 
from ease and sloth, from pleasure-seeking 
and greed. It has taken some time for many 
good and wise people to discover the path of 
peace, safety and honor. A year ago the 
President of the United States was advising 
the country not to change its defensive meth- 
ods and policies. ‘This year he is demanding 
of the people, with all possible urgency, that 
they radically enlarge their standing army, 
create a large new army of a different char- 
acter to be called the Continentals, enlarge 
the navy, and, in short, enter upon a program 
of preparedness that will call for an expendi- 
ture of not less than a billion dollars within 
a very brief term of years. 


Trained Men 
as Well 
as Ships 
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THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTET 


(The cartoonist, evidently inspired by Lord Rose- 
bery’s recent speech against American preparedness, 
imagines that the belligerent powers of Europe and our 
friends the Japanese are in accord with Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan in preferring to have Uncle Sam weak 
on sea and defenseless on land. It does not follow that 
the cartoonist is necessarily correct in his idea that 
ce — powers prefer to see us in the class with 

ina 

From the Tribune (Chicago) 
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© G. V. Buck, Washington, D. v. 


THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, NOW ENGAGED IN CONSIDER- 
ING: THE PROBLEMS OF ARMY EXTENSION 
(Seated, ve left to right: Julius Kahn, of California; A. C. Shallenberger, of Nebraska; William Gordon, 


of Ohio; K. D. McKeller, of Tennessee; G. H. Dent, 


Jr., of Alabama; James Hay, of Virginia, Chairman; 


William J. Ficida of Kentucky; Percy E. Quin, of Mississippi; Adam E. Littlepage, of West Virginia; Samuel 
J. Nichols, of South Carolina; Richard Olney, of Massachusetts; Harry E. Hull, of Iowa. Standing, from left 
to right: J. C. McKenzie, of Illinois; John C. Tilson, of Connecticut; John M. Morin, of Pennsylvania; Ed- 
ward W. Carpenter, clerk; D. R. Anthony, Jr., of Kansas; Frank L. Greene, of Vermont) 


Has President Wilson therefore 

The President 
andthe become a belligerent person, and 
“Pacifists” is he now recreant to the cause 
that the pacifists have at heart? ‘There 
are, indeed, those assuming to represent the 
“friends of peace,” that speak of the Presi- 
dent as a renegade who has gone over to the 
evil cause of the militarists and the lovers of 
war. Altogether too much. respect has been 
accorded to the people who have been making 
such attacks upon the President. Most of 
them are not sound thinkers, and a good 
many of them are either lacking in sincerity 
or else are slow to understand what the coun- 
try is talking about. ‘There are, indeed, some 
who have the courage of their convictions, 
and who would disband our existing army, 
turn West Point into a sanitarium, sell our 
present navy for junk, and put the nation, as 
respects army and navy, in exactly the same 
position that one of our individual States 
holds. But these consistent believers in the 
doctrine of non-resistance are in point of 
fact very few. The great majority of the 
writers and speakers who denounce the Ad- 
ministration plan and all other plans for giv- 
ing the country a better preparation to de- 
fend itself, resort to denunciation and dis- 
paragement, without defining their own posi- 
tions or trying to do any justice tc the argu- 
ments of those whom they call “militarists.” 


Wii te Upon cross-examination, it ap- 
a Prover pears that many of the ‘Presi- 
dent’s opponents are willing to 

continue maintaining our present army and 
navy strength. Further inquiry brings to 
light the fact that they regard our existing 
naval strength as very great, and perhaps 
second only ‘to that of Great Britain. It fol- 
lows, then, that they are prepared to hold 
that the United States should have a navy, 
and that this navy should be a powerful one. 
It becomes merely a question of expert opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a proper navy at 
this time. President Wilson now believes 
that the navy should be very considerably de- 
veloped, and in this view he is sustained by 
his entire cabinet, by every one connected 
with the army and navy, and by almost every 
civilian whose study of the subject would 
seem to justify an expression of opinion. 
Ever since he has been in office, President 
Wilson has regarded the maintenance of hon- 
orable peace as the highest duty with which 
he was charged. Surely there is no one who 
would for a moment deliberately question so 
obviously just a statement. The same thing 
could be said with equal truth of President 
Taft, President Roosevelt, President McKin- 
ley, President Cleveland, and their predeces- 
sors. A year ago, when he did not think it 
wise to press for immediate army and navy 
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extension, President Wilson had the welfare 
and peace of this country in mind, precisely 
as he has them in mind to-day when he ac- 
cepts the view that we ought to provide more 
adequately for national defense. 


Discipline ONditions in the world have 
iscipline 
Not an changed, and the arguments for 
a increasing the navy and enlarg- 
ing the army have become more clear and 
definite. How to work it all out is the real 
question; and to this point Congress should 
devote itself in a spirit above partisanship. 
The present police force of New York City 
numbers nearly 11,000 men. Secretary Gar- 
rison has shown us that the entire army of 
the United States available for movement to 
a point of danger is less than three times the 
number of New York’s policemen. Many 
citizens might well wish that the metropolis 
could get along without paying the salaries 
of so many policemen. But when a police 
. force is rightly trained and managed, it is a 
source of great benefit and advantage to the 
community. It is possible to have a compar- 
atively large army, so disciplined, trained, 
and managed as to be in many ways a benefit 
to the country. We would like to have every 
reader turn to page 225 of this number of 
the Review, and note attentively our sum- 
mary of the experi- 
ences of one of the 
men who took mili- 
tary training in the 
Plattsburg camp last 
summer. It would be 
hard to prescribe any 
discipline that would 








THE STRONGER THE ARM, THE FIRMER THE HAND 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 
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be more valuable to five million young Amer- 
icans than to give them such a training for a 
period of from four weeks to twelve weeks. 
All the cost of the process would be promptly 
repaid in the increased personal efficiency of 
the men thus trained. 


We have—as this Review has 
previously shown—more than 
important institutions lo- 
cated in all of the forty-eight States, that are 
each year receiving large sums of money from 
the United States Government on condition 
that they give military instruction in addi- 
tion to the obligatory courses in agriculture 
and mechanic arts. No other country has 
such a training system ready at hand. There 
are probably more than thirty thousand 
young men attending these institutions in any 
given year. In some of them the military 
training is intelligent and valuable. In others 
it is perfunctory and of relatively slight im- 
portance. The strictest possible inquiry 
should be made, and Congress should cut off 
the appropriations for any one of these col- 
ieges that does not bring its military train- 
ing up to a point of efficiency that is fully 
abreast of the work of the institution’ in 
other departments. The great value of West 
Point and Annapolis does not lie so much 
in the specific teaching of the art of war as 
in the discipline and training of young men 
for the service of the country. The chief 
lack in most of our colleges and higher in- 
stitutions at the present time is in their fail- 
ure to bring out the highest possibilities of 
each individual young man. There are many 
students who would surely show great de- 
velopment of character and of power if a 
more definite appeal were made to the mo- 
tive of efficient service as citizens. 


Our 
Unrivaled 


Opportunity fi ft y 


eich Siti In Switzerland, military train- 

We Already ing is not for the purpose of cre- 

Possess = ating a fighting machine to be 
used in furtherance of some mysterious and 
dangerous policy of aggressive empire. Its 
object, rather, is to make brave and coura- 
geous citizens, equal to all the duties of a 
democratic society, and capable of defending 
their liberties and their homes with robust 
vigor and a fine sense of preparedness and 
efficiency. There is no other country in the 
world, as we have said, that has easily avail- 
able such an opportunity as the United 
States possesses to create a system of military 
training that will make better and more re- 
sponsible citizens, that will purify our poli- 
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© American Press Association, New York 


PROMINENT MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY. IN CONFERENCE. AT NEW YORK CITY 
(Seated, from left to right, are: Leslie J. Tomkins, Dr. David Jayne Hill, [former Ambassador to Germany], 
and_C, S. Thompson. Standing, from left to right, are: Dr. Lee De Forest, Cleveland Moffett, Julian Street, 
R. J. Emmett, Cushing Stetson, John Flavel Hubbard, Capt. Lawrence Angel, U. S. A. retired, Joseph H. Goit, 


Paul Thompson, and Henry Reuterdahl) 


tics, that will democratize our communities, 
and that will strengthen our agriculture and 
industry. We do not have to begin by in- 
venting something wholly new and untried. 
We can go very far by improving and devel- 
oping what we already have. This system 
of higher institutions in which we already 
give compulsory military training under di- 
rection of the United States Government, 
affords an incomparable means of providing 
inferior officers for a vast body of militia or 
citizen soldiery. 


Each one of these institutions 

Colleges ‘ 
for Publie could be rapidly transformed for 
Service purposes of military prepared- 
ness, and made a sort of university extension 
center in its own State for the training camps 
that should be almost universally patronized 
by young men. A great part of this work 
could be accomplished through the money 
already appropriated from year to year by 
the United States Government for these in- 
stitutions. Besides the colleges already re- 


ceiving Government aid, we have a great 
number of secondary schools, mostly under 
private control, organized on the military 
plan, and already recognized by the War De- 
partment. Some way could be found to give 
such institutions a modest amount of practi- 
cal Government aid. There would still re- 
main several hundred institutions of higher 
grade which could properly find ways to 
make their students efficient in forms of pub- 
lic service among which would be included 
military defense. Perhaps a second institution 
similar to West Point should be developed 
at some point in the interior. Meanwhile, 
with an increase of instructors and facili- 
ties, it would be possible to train from three 
to four times as many young men at West 
Point as are now numbered in the corps 
of cadets. A similar remark would apply 
to Annapolis. All of our higher education 
should include some kind of training for 
public service. President Lowell, of Har- 
vard, in his latest yearly report, shows in 
definite ways just how this can be done. 




















THE FIRST LESSON 
From the World (New York) 


ee These suggestions may not seem 
Pe apply specifically to the pend- 
ing discussion at Washington. 
They are not so intended. Our desire is 
to help form a public opinion in the country 
that will, in its turn, give proper encour- 
agement to the lawmakers at Washington 
in their endeavor to meet the country’s de- 
mands and needs. We had all ardently 
hoped that the twentieth century was to 
bring us an era of peace and disarmament. 
Thousands of the wisest and best men in 
the country fully believed, in the decade 
preceding 1860, that the American Civil 
War could be averted and that the dis- 
putes touching slavery, States’ rights, and 
Western settlement could be compromised 
and lived down. But history seems obstinately 
to move in directions contrary to the course 
of our righteous desires. We do not, in- 
deed, live in a world that is hopelessly vi- 
cious and savage, but rather in a world 
that is disorganized, and that is undergoing 
violent convulsions that are likely to last 
for some time to come. It is with extreme 
reluctance that many of us have had to give 
up the idea that the quiet and contented 
peoples of the world need not arm them- 
selves for protection against the abnormal, 
insatiate activities of the empires whose final 
“appeal is to the law of force. But there must 
be rallying points for the support of civiliza- 
tion; and until the nations organize and 
swear allegiance to a federation of mankind, 
we must be on guard. 
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The people of the United States, 
in the national sense, are high 
spirited and quickly aroused. 
They live upon newspapers; and the Ameri- 
can press is the most alarmist and sensational 
of which the mind of man could possibly 
conceive. Without any cause whatever for 
going to war, various American newspapers 
have—almost every week for a year past— 
found some pretext for lashing the American 
public up to the point of imagining that we 
had some kind of duty impelling us to make 
war upon Germany, or England, or Austria, 
or Mexico, or Japan, or Turkey. The serv- 
ants of the press at Washington, taking their 
cue from officialdom, have on perhaps a hun- 
dred different occasions flashed the news 
across the country that those sitting in the 
seats of power regarded “the situation” as 
being “‘very grave,” or else “extremely criti- 
cal.” And we have been assured that war or 
peace for the people of the United States was 
hanging upon the turn of a phrase in diplo- 
matic polemics. If the foreign ministers 
merely say they “regret,” we have got to 
have a war; but if they will only say they 
“disavow,” then we may have peace, and 
go about our daily business as usual. If 
a casual military chieftain will exchange 
salutes in a particular way, then we keep 
the peace, though still watching and wait- 
ing; but if he has the notion that the ex- 
change must take the form of alternate guns, 
then we are on the verge of a vast and 
bloody war. 


Our Press 
Makes 
War Daily 
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UNCLE SAM AND THE ALARMISTS 
From the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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Let any citizen with a capacity 
for analysis sift out for himself 
the essentials of all that we have 
been passing through. We have issued sev- 
eral notices to Mexico that European pow- 
ers would have regarded as the kind of ulti- 
matum that means war. We have called 
at least four great European powers to 
account for what we pronounce to be grave 
violation of our rights. Other unarmed and 
helpless countries. have been suffering far 
worse indignities and wrongs than those of 
which we have been complaining with our 
sharp and threatening challenges; but these 
other countries, recognizing their own fee- 
bleness, have said nothing at all or else 
spoken very softly. China has no developed 
public opinion; and many wrongs might 
be perpetrated against Chinese sovereignty 
or territorial integrity without its becom- 
ing known to the majority of Chinamen. 
But everybody knows the news in this coun- 
try; and sentiment flares up from Maine to 
California with all the swiftness of elec- 
tricity and modern printing presses. Con- 
siderations of prudence, on the ground of 
our not being prepared, will never induce 
the American people to condone injustice or 
submit to indignities. We are therefore 
in a great deal of practical danger of getting 
into a war unless the rest of the world forth- 
with abandons violent practices and sedu- 
lously cultivates our good will. 


Challengers 
Must Be 
Prepared [ 


American human nature is as 
it is; and the turbulent condi- 
tions of Europe, Asia, and parts 
of Africa and America, are obvious to every 
intelligent observer. Advocates of prepared- 
ness, like Mr. Hudson Maxim, have shown 
that we shall be merely exposing our na- 
tional pride to humiliation, and subjecting 
our sons to cruel massacre, if we are so stupid 
as to remain in the irritating position of being 
just a little prepared instead of being well 
prepared. As things stand, we have navy 
and army enough to get us into a bad scrape, 
but not enough to bring us creditably out 
of trouble. If Spain had been virtually 
without a navy, she would have avoided the 
war with us in 1898, would have negotiated 
for evacuation of Cuba, and would have 
kept the Philippines. If, on the other hand, 
Admiral Cervera had crossed the Atlantic 
with a somewhat larger fleet, that had been 
efficiently maintained, the Spaniards could 
not only have kept Cuba but could have 
exacted tribute from New York and Boston. 
Spain had just the amount and kind of 


Spain's 
Example 


INVITING THE LIGHTNING 
(A typical newspaper challenge, inciting to war) 
From the Chronicle (San Francisco) 


armament to get her into trouble. She would 
have been relatively safe with much less 
navy or with considerably more. 


Holland holds Java and her 
other outlying possessions, and 
maintains an important overseas 
trade, with a navy of very moderate dimen- 
sions that ranks perhaps twelfth among the 
nations. She has some submarines, and will 
increase the number of her destroyers and 
smaller protective craft. She has also an 
efficient army, based upon the principle of 
conscription or compulsory service. The or- 
dinary field force of the Netherlands army 
amounts to about 150,000 men, while in 
the various reserves there are perhaps 300,- 
000 more. Holland has six million people, 
as against our one hundred million, and is 
not a warlike or militarized nation. But 
she could put 400,000 men into active serv- 
ice more readily than we could mobilize 
one-fourth as many, utilizing our National 
Guard and other possible sources of supply. 
If we were as well prepared relatively as 
Switzerland or Holland t defend our homes, 
—while continuing to stand with them, as we 
now do, for the principles of justice, honor, 
and civilization in the world,—we should 
have at least six million men trained and 
equipped for military duty. 


Holland’s 
Sound 
Policy 
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MR. EDISON ENTERING A SUBMARINE LAST MONTH 


The most immediate need, then, 
for the United States, is to put 
in good trim the navy that we 
have, enlist enough additional seamen to man 
the ships, and lean strongly and confidently 
upon the good faith and judgment of our 
best naval authorities in deciding just what 
our building program ought to be, in order 
to keep our naval power decidedly ahead of 
that of Germany and second only to that of 
Great Britain. It is time, in the early part 
of this year 1916, to make several firm deci- 
sions, and one of these should be in favor of 
the President’s program for naval expansion, 
modified and improved in its details, and 
decidedly emboldened in its scope by a study 
of the unabridged recommendations of the 
General Board of the Navy headed by Admi- 
ral Dewey. This periodical stands committed 
to that policy with firm conviction of its 
wisdom. An influential opponent and critic 
of the doctrine of preparedness as laid down 
in the President’s message, when asked the 
other day what he would advocate if he were 
in Congress and debating this year’s naval 
appropriation bill, said that he would favor 
the immediate building of forty submarines. 
It happens that he does not believe in dread- 
noughts. We cite this to show some of our 
doubting but sincere friends in the West 
that even the most extreme of the so-called 
Eastern “pacifists’ are in most instances, 
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when cross-examined, in favor of some kind 
of preparation for defending the country. 


But America, when at her best, 
is a country of bold conceptions 
and large devices. We want a 
navy that will make our pacifism respected 
and respectable. We do not intend to with- 
draw our young men from civil life or from 
industrial pursuits. A few weeks or months 
of hard training for manly responsibilities 
will enormously enhance their economic efh- 
ciency. American military training can and 
must be of a different kind from that of Ger- 
many. But even the German system proba- 
bly pays for itself twice over in the improved 
health and capacity that the training gives 
to the average young man. ‘The navy, with 
us, would require a longer and more special- 
ized training than the army; but we have 
in practise found it quite possible to give 
valuable experience to a large number of 
young men on a plan of short naval enlist- 
ments. As Mr. Maxim and the experts are 
constantly telling us, the wars of the future 
are to be increasingly dependent upon scien- 
tific and mechanical devices. ‘There are 
probably more than three million young men 
in the country who can operate automobiles, 
and several million sufficiently accustomed to 
machinery to run stationary steam or gas- 
engines. Many thousands of these, with 
brief training, could operate aeroplanes. 


Plans Are 
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AMBI-DEXTROUS PREPAREDNESS 
From the State-Journal (Columbus, Ohio) 
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There is now a definite movement in favor 
of inaugurating a series of aeroplane’ postal 
routes, with a view to training and equip- 
ping men who could be available at once for 
military scout service in case of need. The 
development of the aeroplane has been so 
rapid that such proposals as this of a postal 
service no longer seem fanciful. So general 
is the American aptitude for mechanical 
things that countless thousands of youths 
could be taught the operation of such instru- 
ments as machine guns with little trouble. 
But harm would befall the country if this 
instruction were to be wholly deferred until 
after the outbreak of war. 


We have all of us, perhaps, spent 

Public time and breath enough in ex- 
Spirit plaining to one another that we 

do not naturally like guns and other deadly 
instruments of war, and that all our predi- 
lections are for peace and a quiet life. Ex- 
planations and apologies are no longer 
needed. If this country is to endure, its citi- 
zens must make sacrifices for the public good. 
They must get their mental energies aroused, 
and learn to think about large matters in a 
decisive way. We have a hundred or a thou- 
sand petty communities trying through log- 
rolling methods to drive the American treas- 
ury into squandering public money to give 


Genuine 


them each a post-office building, costing at . 


least $100,000, when a small corner of the 
village drug store would amply provide for 
their post-office needs. Useless and expen- 
sive army posts have been maintained 
through a like insistence upon some supposed 
local benefit regardless of the larger public 
interest. The proper concentration of naval 
stations has been prevented by senators and 
representatives whose tricky and selfish local- 
ism is in the moral sense treason against 
the nation. We have been building docks 
and spending money to please local interests 
at ports which have little or no naval value, 
and lack depth of water for large vessels. 
The country should demand open discussion 
and full information. ; 


; It is charged that the interests 
Seificcters engaged. in the private business 
of making munitions and build- 

ing ships have selfishly created the agitation 
for preparedness, and that they, with the 
army and navy officers, use improper lobby 
influences at Washington. Even if this were 
true, such a lobby would find it very hard to 
offset. the intense lobby pressure and log- 
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UNCLE SAM:—“ROB ME? WHY NOBODY WOULD 
THINK OF SUCH A THING!” 


From the North American (Philadelphia) 


rolling influences that fight against a sound 
navy, improved coast defenses, and a better 
supply of artillery and munitions, for the 
sole reason that they are intent upon getting 
money out of the Treasury for their own 
selfish projects that have little if any public 
merit. It is quite proper, as Senator Cum- 
mins and others propose, that Congress 
should provide for a much larger amount of 
direct Government building of ships, and 
making of guns and ammunition. We must 
always guard against such improprieties as 
have been unearthed in Germany, France, Ja- 
pan, and other countries, in the relationship 
of governments to the private money-making 
business of munition-supply, known as the 
“armament trust.” But we cannot now de- 
part from the plan of buying portions of our 
supplies from private manufacturers, or from 
building warships on contract with private 
shipyards. Honest contracts are not impossi- 
ble. 

National Power 


the First 
Need 


However much we may deplore 


the embarrassments that arise 
from the vast trade in munitions, 
due to the European demand, we must ad- 
mit that the increased capacity of our fac- 
tories may prove to be a national asset in an 
hour of emergency. All supplies made by 
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such establishments, that are not actually de- 
livered and out of reach, are available for the 
use of our own Government at any moment 
when it might need them, regardless of for- 
eign contracts. As for the army, it must be 
under full national control, and rest upon the 
principle of universal liability and training. 
Its present need of enlargement must be met 
by a plan of short enlistments, with intensive 
training for a few weeks or months, and with 
the remaining time on furlough, without re- 
enlistment. It seems to us that Secretary 
Garrison’s plan is part of a right scheme, but 
that it needs a bolder and more complete de- 
velopment. Congress will do little or it will 
do much, in accordance with the definiteness 
and energy shown by the forces of public 
opinion in States and Congressional districts. 
A wholly new kind of army is demanded. 


io comprehensive program of de- 
Fillthe | fense will be an investment for 
Treasury Which payment must be made 
not only in the form of a more unselfish 
devotion to public duty on the part of all 
citizens, but also in the terms of money. 
We must in this year 1916 face the problems 
of national income and outgo. ‘The politi- 
cians at Washington have a very bad habit 


of trying to treat such questions from the 


party standpoint. Public opinion must do 
what it can to correct that mischievous tend- 
ency. Nobody can say exactly how the 
Underwood tariff would have operated in 
normal times. The Republicans should be 
willing to give this Democratic tariff the 
benefit of the war as an excuse for its revenue 








THE NEW COAT OF ARMS 
From the World (New York) 


failures, if the Democrats on their side will 
but face frankly and honestly the facts as 
they are to-day. “They are to be commended 
for agreeing that the sugar tariff is to be 
maintained. They ought to make it plain 
that the sugar duty is to be undisturbed for 
a term of years. Justice to all interests af- 
fected would require such a decision or 
understanding. There should be increased 
taxes on whiskey, beer, and tobacco. Some 
of the Democrats will hate to levy these 
increases, but the opportunity and duty are 
clear. Beer and tobacco could be made to 
pay a.much larger income to the Govern- 
ment. There are no better objects of taxa- 


tion than coffee and tea; and universal ex- 


perience has shown that such taxes are 
easily collected and have many points of ad- 
vantage. They would not fall heavily upon 
any consumers. A little more hot water in 
the tea and coffee would be salutary rather 
than harmful to users, and would completely 
pay the tax. The suggestions in the Presi- 
dent’s message for a tax on gasoline and on 
iron and steel were not well considered, nor 
were they of a kind regarded as practicable 
by the world’s authorities on the subject 
of taxation. 


iii National defense is a matter of 

Should Be universal concern. It should be 

General paid for by widely diffused taxes. 
The present exemption line in the income- 
tax law is fixed at $4000 for a married man 
and $3000 for an unmarried person. Before 
increasing the rate levied upon incomes al- 
ready taxed, the exemption line should be 
greatly lowered. If there is to be any in- 
come tax at all, every self-supporting citizen 
should pay something directly to his govern- 
ment, no matter how small the sum. To 
pay his one dollar per year of direct tax 
to the government that gives him his status 
at home and abroad as an American citizen 
would enhance the self-respect of every de- 
cent wage-earner. A widely levied tax of 
this kind would make it all the easier to 
levy and collect surtaxes at high progressive 
rates on the incomes of millionaires. A pro- 
gressive inheritance tax (what the English 
call “death duties”) affords the best way 
to levy upon the great fortunes for the wel- 
fare of the country. Such a tax is much 
more equitable than our present form of 
income tax. The country is amply able to 
pay for whatever a proper system of national 
training and defense may cost. It will prob- 
ably be several months before Congress, in 
the present session, will have reached final 
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decisions upon a naval program, an army 
plan, and measures for increasing the na- 
tional revenue: In our opinion it would 
be best to provide for a loan of a billion 
dollars to meet the immediate cost of a com- 
prehensive system of national defense. Such 
an expenditure now might save us from an 
outlay of many times that sum in the future. 
We are not only short of trained men, but 


also of rifles-and all the materials that de- N 


fense would require. 


Politics in fortunately, the decision of 
a Presidential all these pressing questions at 
Washington this year is sadly 

mixed up with the wretched game of party 
politics in a Presidential year. We have 
many very good and intelligent men in public 
life, who are driven to commit follies, if not 
crimes, for the sake of a supposed advantage 
to the Democratic or the Republican party. 
There is no single device that will deliver 
us as if by magic from the evils of our politi- 
cal system. But we can make some progress 
if we analyze situations, and tell the truth 
without fear. The unfortunate political sit- 
uation in 1912 was created by the use of 
the vast power and patronage of the Presi- 
dential office, in order to bring about a fur- 
ther term of power for those who were 
carrying on the government. ‘The barest 
recital of facts would fill several volumes. 
The Republicans thoroughly deserved defeat, 
and the Democrats were entitled to the plu- 
rality that gave them power. Every clear- 
seeing and honest Democrat, looking on at 
the wreckage of the Republican party, re- 
alized as never before the appalling harm 
that results from the use of official power 
by incumbents in their determined effort to 
keep control of the Government. Thus the 
Democrats went to Baltimore and made their 
platform before they had nominated a ticket, 
in order that they might pledge themselves 
to a single term on principle, and without 
seeming to have any particular man in mind. 


They declared themselves in fa- 
Second-term vor of a single term, advocated 


The 


—_ legal action to that effect, and 


committed their candidate to the principle. 
Mr. Bryan, who dominated the convention, 
had undoubtedly been influential in shaping 
the platform. He had always, when himself 
the Democratic nominee, declared that if 
elected he would serve for only one term. 
There was published last month an elaborate 
letter that had been written by Mr. Wilson 
after he was elected, but before he was in- 











OUR APOLOGIES TO POE 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 


augurated, expressing his views upon this 
question. Evidently Mr. Wilson had never 
intended to pay any regard to the plank in 
the platform, in so far as any renunciation 
on his part might have been expected. He 
proposed to leave everything to “public opin- 
ion.” The plank had placed the Democratic 
party before the country as committed to 
two things: First, not to renominate a Demo- 
cratic President for a second consecutive 
term. Second, to submit to the States a 
constitutional amendment. 


The proposed amendment was 
actually passed through the Sen- 
ate just three years ago; but the 
Democrats have never allowed it to come 
up in the House of Representatives, and the 
press now asserts that the Administration 
itself has been solely responsible for prevent- 
ing consideration ot the subject. It is now 
known definitely that Mr. Wilson is to be 
a candidate for renomination, because con- 
sent has been given to the necessary filing 
of nomination papers in Indiana for. the 
presidential primary election that occurs on 
Tuesday, March 7. No other Democratic. 
candidate has appeared, and it is to be as- 
sumed that Mr. Wilson will be nominated 
without opposition. It will be for the coun- 
try to decide, next November, whether it 
will continue Mr. Wilson in power for an- 
other four years, or choose another man. 


Mr. Wilson 
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POSTMASTER EDWARD M. MORGAN, OF NEW YORK 


(Mr. Morgan, who is just sixty years old, and now 
at his very best, has been in the postal service since he 
was eighteen, when he began as a letter carrier. The 
determination to throw him out and put a Tammany 
man in his place caused a great storm of protest last 
month) 


But it is always regrettable when the public 
duties of the Presidency are exercised for 
personal or partisan reasons; and the almost 
inevitable tendency, during the year before 
a Presidential election, is to use public power 
for political ends, if the incumbent seeks 
reélection. 
alaaiiis, At the moment when Mr. Wil- 
Appointment Son’s letter on the second term 
appeared, the New York post- 
mastership was under discussion. ‘There is 
no civilized country on earth besides our 
own in which the removal of Postmaster 
Morgan, of New York City, would have 
been possible under the circumstances. We 
do not happen to know whether Mr. Mor- 
gan is a Democrat or a Republican. What 
we do know is that he had come up by pro- 
motion from lower places in the postal serv- 
ice at New York, and was holding his im- 
portant office upon pure merit as an official. 
His efficiency and good conduct were un- 
questioned. His retention was desired by 
all the business interests, not in order to keep 
somebody else out of the place, but to avoid 
the calamity of throwing what is perhaps 
the most important Federal office in the 
country, outside of Washington, into the 
trough of spoils politics. It was a question 


between the people of New York,—including 


Mr. Wilson’s real friends, like Mayor 
Mitchel, on the one hand,—and the political 
demands of Tammany Hall on the other. 
It was, however, declared from Washington 
that Morgan must go, and that a new man 
agreeable to Tammany must have the job. 
Protests were intense, but unavailing. The 
struggle lasted for weeks. It was finally 
announced, on January 18, that the appoint- 
ment would go to Mr. Joseph Johnson, Jr. 
On that date Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, 
head of the New York Evening Post and 
Mr. Wilson’s foremost newspaper supporter 
in New York, telegraphed from Washington 
to his paper in New York as follows: 


It is not impossible that the President’s selec- 
tion of Joseph Johnson as Postmaster of New 
York will prove to be a turning point in his 
career. Beyond doubt it is the worst blow that 
has been struck at his Admipistration, and all the 
sadder since it is self-inflicted. Well may his 
enemies exult to-day and his friends hang their 
heads; for it is bound to be accepted throughout 
the country as an abject surrender to Tammany, 
as a deliberate sinning against the whole spirit 
of civil service reform of which he was once an 
advocate, besides a calculated flaunting of the 
imperial city of America. 


We are not discussing this ques- 
The ° “ 

Larger tion from the standpoint of Mr. 
Question Johnson, or even from that of 
the New York post-office. We have no fault 
to find with Mr. Johnson, and sincerely hope 
he may prove to be just as good a postmaster 
as his predecessor. It is from the standpoint 
of second-term Presidential politics that this 
matter will chiefly concern the country. 
There is nobody who believes that Mr. Mor- 
gan is to go for the welfare of the postal 
service, or that Mr. Johnson was selected 
because he was believed to be the most highly 
qualified man who gould be secured to ad- 
minister an office that,concerns not only the 
great metropolis but the entire country as 
well, It may not be true that this change was 
made for political reasons in view of the 
need of conciliating Tammany in a Presi- 
dential year. But everybody seems to have 
thought so; and it is well to avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil. The general opinion in 
Washington and New York was that the 
political motive, rather than the motive of 
good administration, was dominant. Suc- 
cess for Mr. Wilson can come only by taking 
the opposite course. No one has seen more 
clearly than Mr. Wilson the harm, from all 
standpoints, that resulted when his predeces- 
sors in office yielded to bad advice and used 
the appointing power for party ends rather 
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than for the strengthening of the civil service 
on strict lines of merit. 


ms The worst thing about it all is 
Overworked that the man whom we elect to 
Ruler handle our delicate diplomatic 
problems, virtually deciding the issues of war 
and peace; whom we also elect to be official 
head of our army and navy; and who formu- 
lates our policies of finance and legislation,— 
should, in the very thick of momentous issues 
far too great for the strength and intelligence 
of any one man, be bothered for weeks over 
appointment of a postmaster for a town that 
already has a satisfactory postmaster who 
ought to be kept on the job. The thing is 
exasperating enough to be dealt with very 
plainly. Mr. Wilson’s distinguished prede- 
cessor, with two successive Secretaries to the 
President, aided by the Vice-President, the 
Postmaster-General, a Senator or two, and 
other men of official prominence, gave more 
time to the question who should or should 
not be postmaster in the village of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., than to some of the great 
problems of state such as deserve the sole at- 
tention of the President. We are criticizing 
the system, not the men concerned. . Until 
the merit system is more completely estab- 
lished in this country, there will be strong 
arguments in favor of single terms for the 
man who holds the power of patronage in 
his hands. Mr. Wilson is not a spoilsman, 
and can state well the reasons that control 
his public actions, 


But he 1s a party man; believes 
in government by and through 
party; aims to hold the Demo- 
cratic party together for the sake of having 
an efficient instrument through which to 
carry out his policies and serve the country; 
and indulges the party leaders in their appe- 
tite for spoils just enough to keep them un- 
der control and willing to support his meas- 
ures in Congress. The Presidency, under 
our Constitution, however, does not lend it- 
self very well to the kind of party leadership 
that goes with the headship of administration 
under the English system. Furthermore, let 
it be remembered that there is no grabbing 
for spoils in England, and that postmaster- 
ships are not affected by the ups and downs 
of national parties. It is enough for the 
President of the United States to have cabi- 
net officers and judges to appoint. Post- 
masters ought to be made and unmade in a 
different fashion. The patronage and power 
of the Presidential office are dangerous. 


Spoils 
for Party 
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As tothe «Lhe Republicans have been at 
plenetel the public trough so much more 
freely than the Democrats since 
1860 that the only wonder is how well Mr. 
Wilson has succeeded in restraining the 
greed of his clamoring party supporters. 
Both parties would do well this year to take 
high grounds on all such questions in their 
platforms. The country wants Mr. Wilson 
to do as well in office as he used to imagine 
himself doing when he was free to indulge his 
views and ideals. He can hold the Demo- 
cratic party behind him best by forgetting 
the party and completely serving the country. 
As for the Republicans in their new-found 
hope and pride, they have not the ghost of a 
chance to succeed against Mr. Wilson in the 
election this year on the terms or the basis of 
the men who managed their campaign in 
1912. The country estimates Republican or- 
ganization politics at exactly its true value, 
which is low. There is even now more un- 
selfish patriotism and genuine desire for the 
country’s welfare on the part of the ruling 
Democratic host than has been conceived of 
by certain gentlemen who are planning to 
dominate the Republican convention when it 
meets on June 7 at Chicago. But there are 
many men of enlightenment in the Republi- 
can party. The “rank and file” are far 
above the bosses and spokesmen. Some- 
thing may even yet happen that will bring 
the best brains and character of that party 
to the front, and enable it to go before the 
country clothed in new garments of honor 
and sincerity. 


Let us mere voters and private 
persons hope that both of these 
historic political societies may 
be at their best, and may present to us in 
their platforms and candidates what we may 
gladly declare to represent good alternatives 
rather than bad. It is significant that the 
Republicans and Progressives are to hold 
their conventions at the same time and place, 
—namely, Chicago, June 7. Unquestionably 
they have it in mind to find a basis of com- 
mon action. ‘They can doubtless agree upon 
measures of national defense, and upon the 
tariff and financial questions. The man 
most talked about as head of the ticket is 
Justice Charles E. Hughes, of the Supreme 
Court, formerly Governor of New York. 
As we have stated heretofore, Justice Hughes 
could not be put in the position of an aspi- 
rant, nor publicly cross-examined in advance. 
The conventions at Chicago would have to 
offer him the nomination and then give him 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS 
From the Daily News (Minneapolis) 


an opportunity to accept or decline. Senator 
Cummins in the West and Mr. Root in the 
East are still much spoken of. But those 
who mention Mr. Root have chiefly in mind 
the conduct of our foreign affairs, and it is 
conceded on all hands that any Republican 
President, whether from the East or from 
the West, or whether known as conservative 
or progressive, would urgently request Mr. 
Root to take the portfolio of State. 


Behind the scenes, the Repub- 
licans talk of a possible cabinet 
of distinguished men, some of 
whom are now mentioned in the list of pos- 
sible candidates for the Presidency. ‘The 
political influence of Mr. Roosevelt bids fair 
to be almost if not quite as great as at any 
time in his entire career, though his name 
arouses bitter antagonism in various quarters. 
It is announced that Mr. Knox of Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly Senator and Secretary of 
State, will be the Republican candidate this 
year for the United States Senate, with good 
prospects of being elected. Jt is a great loss 
to the United States that our political system 
does not provide a way by which eminent 
and seasoned statesmen can be brought into 
a national council. The Democrats have 
been needing at Washington such men as 
Mr. Richard Olney, Mr. Judson Harmon, 
Mr. Frederick W. Lehmann, and others; 
and the Republicans could contribute several 
men to such a national council, which of 
course should also include our ex-Presidents. 
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Our foreign policy suffers seriously from lack 
of the steadying judgment and wisdom of 
an experienced group of Elder Statesmen. 
The fact that we are able to get along as 
well as we do with the defects in our polit- 
ical and governmental system, reflects credit 
upon the’character of the nation. Some day, 
however, we shall be obliged to revise our 
mechanism of government. 


South Lhe Pan-American Scientific 
American Congress brought to this coun- 
uests 


try, in December, a large num- 
ber of interesting and influential people from 
the Latin-American republics. The principal 
advantage is in the actual acquaintance be- 
tween North Americans and South Ameri- 
cans that results from every such gathering. 
Nothing definite or tangible of any kind has 
taken shape from the pleasant words that 
were spoken by Secretary Lansing and the 
courteous delegates from South America, hav- 
ing to do with common action for common 
ends. If we had held such ideas seriously 
we would have called South American states- 
men to an official conference of neutrals 
more than a year ago, and would have formu- 
lated with their aid and support certain defi- 
nite rules of conduct that belligerents would 
probably at that time have accepted. The 
particular matters that required common ac- 
tion were neglected. By reason of that neg- 
lect, the disregard of international law by 
the belligerents has now drifted far beyond 
any reasonable hope of correction during the 
present war. 

















HIS HAT’S IN THE RING 


“Now let ’em kick it, if they want to!” 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


WILson: 
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We have every reason 
to maintain very cordial 
relations with the more 
important countries of South Amer- 
ica. The South Americans them- 
selves believe that we want to make 
money out of them; whereas, on the ° 
contrary, American business men as 
a rule hate foreign trade and want 
to do business chiefly in the forty- 
eight States of our own Union. The 
average American of the United 
States is sentimental and idealistic. 
He believes the South American re- 
publics should have a good chance 
to develop without being bullied or 
preyed upon by Europe. Gradually, 
in the course of commercial develop- 
ment, there will be closer relations 
between us and the Latin Ameri- 
cans. Meanwhile, we have our own 
questions to deal with; and the more 
eficiently we prepare ourselves to 
handle them, and the more promptly 
we face them, the greater will be 
the respect in which Latin America 
will hold us. The West Indies and 
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the regions that lie between the 
Panama Canal and the Rio Grande 
concern us especially, for many rea- 
sons. We are glad to note that 
President Menocal is getting along 
tolerably well in Cuba, and is likely 
to be elected for another term. Sev- 
eral generations must pass before popular 
self-government works as well in Cuba as 
in Switzerland or even as in Massachusetts. 
But Cuba is incomparably better off for 
those relationships with the United States 
that give her such stability in public and 
private affairs as she now enjoys. ‘The 


Photograph by A. J. Sutton 
PROMINENT LEADERS OF THE 


PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON LAST MONTH 


(From left to right: the Brazilian Ambassador, de Gama; the 
Chilean Ambassador and chairman of 
Mujica; the Secretar . 
Director of the Pan-American Union, Mr. John Barrett) 


the Congress, Mr. Suarez 
of State, Mr. Robert Lansing; and the 


more quickly we can establish a thorough- 
going oversight of affairs in the island shared 
by the republics of Santo Domingo and 


Haiti, the better for all concerned. We 
have now pending a treaty with Nicaragua 
that should be ratified without delay, with 
any amendments that may be thought neces- 
sary to provide insurance against revolutions 
and financial mismanagement. ‘The treaty 
gives us a naval base on the Atlantic and 
another on the Pacific, both of which we 


ZZ_ need. And it gives us control of the route 


WELL, IT MEANS THIS MUCH, ANYHOW 
From the Evening Ledger (Philadelphia) 
Feb.—2 


of a future Nicaragua Canal. Mr. Root, 
Mr. Knox, and other Republican leaders 
had developed a wise Central American pol- 
icy; and now is the time to further its con- 
summation. We are publishing in this num- 
ber an interesting article upon Nicaragua, 
by Mr. Ham, the American Collector of 
Customs. Naturally enough, the opponents 
of the present régime in Nicaragua are bitter 
in their aspersions. But at least the little 
republic is better off than at any time for 
many years previous. Our marines, with 
base-ball, have had a salutary influence. 








Ries ee re. oe 
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THIS REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE GREAT SLIDE AT CULEBRA IN THE PANAMA CANAL, AS IT LOOKED 


Our foremost concern as regards 

Mexico's the regions southward is with 
Mexico. We publish elsewhere 

(see page 196) a condensed résumé of hap- 
penings in that country during the past five 
years of civil war and destructive anarchy. 
Vast foreign interests that were wholly legiti- 
mate have been sacrificed, while the Mexi- 
cans have impoverished themselves without 
establishing any principles or paving the way 
for any better order. We would be most 
abundantly justified in a policy of interven- 
tion if we could put such a policy into effect 
without sacrifices greater than the value of 
the ends to be gained. Recognition and en- 














IS THIS WHAT WE RECOGNIZED? 
From the Tribune (South Bend) 


SUEZ CANAL IS VIRTUALLY 


couragement of Carranza on the part of our 
Government, some weeks ago, was with the 
hope that this would lead to an end of civil 
strife. The very unfortunate massacre of 
a group of influential American mining men, 
at Santa Ysabel in Chihuahua, on January 10, 
created a frenzy of excitement in Texas and 
at Washington. President Wilson was the 
subject of fierce attacks, although no sober- 
minded program of action was offered by 
anybody as against the President’s determined 
avoidance of trouble. It might be our clear 
duty to take possession of Mexico and estab- 
lish order, if it were not also our clear duty 
to keep out of scrapes for which we are un- 
prepared. Possibly Carranza may, in the 
near future, destroy Villa’s companies of 
bandits and restore order in Northern Mex- 
ico. Annexation of an extensive portion of 
that country would be the best solution. 
But there is no chance of its coming volun- 
tarily, and the United States would not 
enter upon a war of conquest in any direction. 


Many readers have been inter- 
Medical ested in allusions they have seen 


Our 


Conquests’ - ‘ 
‘ in the newspapers from time to 


time to some specific efforts. for improved 
health conditions in Latin America, carried 
on by Governments through the valuable 
methods supplied by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. It was proposed to enter Mexico at once, 
provided General Carranza codperated in 
the requisite manner, for the sake of an or- 
ganized crusade against the terrible epidemic 
of typhus that is more dreaded than the bul- 
lets of revolutionary armies. Our greatest 
work at Panama was not the building of 
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SEVERAL WEEKS AGO. THE CANAL WILL BE REOPENED FOR LARGE SHIPS THIS MONTH. MEANWHILE THE 


CLOSED TO GENERAL TRAFFIC. 


the Canal, but the conquest over infectious 
disease. Likewise, our chief contributions 
to Cuba and Porto Rico have been in the 
field of medicine and public sanitation. With 
its medical work in Latin America now well 
begun, and its vast program for establishing 
modern medical and health institutions in 
China, the Rockefeller Foundation has con- 
ceived of projects that will save more lives 
than the European ‘war will destroy. 


We are publishing in this num- 
ber of the Review an article by 
Professor Maxey, of Nebraska, 
a well-known authority on international law, 
condemning the treaty that the present ad- 
ministration has unwisely made with the re- 


The Curious 
Colombian 
Treaty 


public of Colombia. In our opinion it is 
without palliation or excuse. The history 
made a few years ago was of the highest value 
to Colombia, Panama, the United States, and 
the world. Colombia will through centuries 
to come benefit immeasurably from the con- 
nection that the nearby Canal affords be- 
tween her Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The 
obligations are all on her part towards us. 
All results have eminently justified the ac- 
tion of Panama in becoming independent. It 
is our opinion that the existing treaty has 
never been understood by the Administration 
at Washington, and that the real representa- 
tives of Colombian opinion are in no way 
responsible for its amazing and indefensible 
provisions. A thorough ventilation of the 
real origins of this treaty would doubtless 
give us a remarkable chapter in diplomatic 
history. There will be ample opportunity 
of a dignified kind on the part of public men 


of unblemished standing to convince Colom- 
bia of the good will of the United States. 
Meanwhile, Congress should ascertain in 
what hidden interest, if any, this particular 
treaty was drawn. 


As illustrating the right kind 
of foreseeing statesmanship in 
our Western world, we are pub- 
lishing in this number of the Review an 
article upon the working of a tribunal cre- 
ated five years ago to settle all questions be- 
tween the United States and Canada before 
they can reach the point of becoming disputes. 
The treaty that provided the international 
joint commission was signed by the British 
Ambassador, Mr. Bryce, and the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Root. Its admirable 
provisions and methods are described by Mr. 
Burpee, who is the Canadian secretary of 
the commission. Six men of solid parts and 
characters, three from Canada and _ three 
from the United States, make up the com- 
mission, in addition to whom there is a sec- 
retary for each of the two countries. Can- 
ada’s high spirit has been demonstrated since 
the outbreak of the war. She expects to 
raise and equip 500,000 soldiers. Her na- 
tional and industrial development has been 
stupendous in the period included in the 
active life of the late Lord Strathcona, whose 
biography by Mr. Beckles Willson is noticed 
this month in our book department. Most 
of the bonds representing Canada’s borrowed 
capital have been transferred from Great 
Britain to the United States during the past 
year. Canada’s progress and prosperity are 
in every way beneficial to us. 


The Canadian- 
American 
Court 
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_ Those who try to follow affairs 
ina and ; f 
Eastern in the Far East will welcome 
Conditions ~Professor Hornbeck’s article in 
this number of the Review on the constitu- 
tional changes in China and the evolution 
of an autocratic president into a limited mon- 
arch. China needs a stable government, and 
Yuan Shih-k’ai is the typical firm ruler. The 
Chinese people, meanwhile, will have to grow 
up to the splendid future that is to be theirs 
with modern education and industry. Mr. 
Adachi Kinnosuke writes of the great natural 
resources of China that ought to be developed, 
in his opinion, through the initiative of Jap- 
anese administrators and engineers, with the 
codperation of American capitalists. We are 
not able to discover a good reason for be- 
lieving that the people of China would not 
be benefited by Japanese and American aid 
in the opening up of the great resources that 
our Japanese contributor describes. 


, Conditions in the Near East are 

Turmoil * 
in the ably set forth in the latter part 
Near East of Mr. Simonds’ monthly review 
of the war, and in an article by Mr. Stoddard 
that throws many sidelights upon regions that 
heretofore most Americans have known noth- 
ing about. Mr. Stoddard attaches more im- 
portance than does Mr. Simonds to the Teu- 
ton-Turk threats against Egypt and to the 
current agitation; in the Moslem world. Of 
the withdrawal of the Allies from the Dar- 
danelles, and their creation of a great encamp- 
ment at Salonica, Mr. Simonds discourses in 
his lucid and instructive way. The conquest 
of Montenegro by the Austrians is a more 
striking episode in the news than it is a vital 
occurrence in the war. Montenegro is a very 
small country, and it seemed better to its 
sturdy ruler, Nicholas, to admit defeat than 
to suffer the fate. of Belgium and Serbia. 
One of the daughters of King Nicholas is 
the Queen of Italy and another is the wife 
of a Russian Grand Duke. Italy had most 
at stake, because the chief object of her war 
was to gain control of the eastern shores of 
the Adriatic, as against Austria; and Aus- 
tria’s possession of the fortresses and forts of 
Montenegro is a serious blow to Italy’s cause. 
The situation in Greece was increasingly crit- 
ical as these pages were closed for the press. 
The coercion of England and the Allies took 
new steps every day, with entire abandonment 
of every pretense of regard for the rights of 
Greece as a neutral. Greek opinion, how- 
ever, is not unified, and the Venizelos faction 
has not seemed to resent the encroach- 
ments, against which the King protests. 





Perhaps the most important news 
england § of January was the success of 
Premier Asquith in securing the 
acceptance of his bill which finally puts Eng- 
land on the basis of compulsory military 
service. The precise measure is much quali- 
fied in details, but the principle of universal 
service has been substituted for that of volun- 
teering. England can finance as large an 
army as she needs, and she has now at her 
disposal all the men she desires. The adop- 
tion of the new measure is a triumph of 
duty and patriotism over prejudice and in- 
dividual selfishness. If war is to be counte- 
nanced by the civilized world at all, it is 
everybody’s business. 


Our Own atti. Lhe relation of the United 
tude Towards States to the European war is 

Europe 4 difficult thing to understand, 
because it has depended entirely upon the 
mood and temper of our own diplomacy. 
We have now secured from Austria a trio of 
replies to our notes dealing with the Ancona 
case, and these are regarded as satisfactory. 
It was also asserted last month that Germany 
will conform to the rules of international law 
in her future submarine warfare and will 
satisfy President Wilson as regards all things 
past. We have remaining our outstanding 
differences with England over interference 
with our neutral rights at sea. It is perfectly 
plain that England and France have decided 
not to allow Holland, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden to import American goods for 
re-shipment to Germany. What is now 
called a “real blockade” is to be substituted, 
we are told, for the long-standing “Orders 
in Council.” ‘This will perhaps be contrary 
to the rights of neutrals. Sweden has been 
protesting sternly. But the powers that rule 
the sea have studied the situation deliberately 
and have made up their minds. The neutrals 
had an admirable opportunity to make effect- 
ive protest in the early part of the war. Vast 
volumes of history have been made, how- 
ever, during which we have permitted Eng- 
land to regulate our trade with Europe. And 
it is late now to recall our acquiescence. It 
would seem ill-timed and unavailing to do 
anything further, beyond making note of 
facts with a view to the future arbitration 
of pecuniary claims that individual American 
owners of ships or cargoes may present. It 
would also seem advisable for the Scandi- 
navian countries and Holland to make the 
best terms they can, and not be drawn into 
controversies that they cannot afford to carry 
to the menacing extreme of war. 
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There are no longer denials that 
Prosperity America is enjoying a boom in 
in 1916 ° 
general trade, although it is 
noticed that owing to the feverish and uneven 
stimulation of the war, the gains in industry 
are very unequally distributed, In the first 
week of January corporation disbursements 
were $263,447,928, more than $20,000,000 
in excess of the dividends and interest paid 
for the corresponding period of 1915. It is 
notable that of the $13,800,000 of this gain 
which is represented by dividends, $13,700,- 
000 was paid to the stockholders of indus- 
trial corporations, showing that the increase 
in the steam railways, street railways and 
banking institutions was not appreciable. 
The output of petroleum reached a new high 
record in 1915,—291,400,000 barrels. ‘The 
great mining States of the Rocky Mountain 
region showed a production of copper, lead, 
zinc, silver and gold that has never before 
been equalled, the gain in value over the 
preceding year being $115,000,000. The 
opening months of the new year find prac- 
tically every mill in the country running at 
full speed and an unexampled amount of 
new construction under way. Builders of 
motor cars turned out last year 710,000 
automobiles as against 515,000 in 1914, and 
the present rate of production indicates over 
a million to be completed in the current year. 
The savings banks are crowded as they have 
not been for many years in consequence of 
more general and remunerative employment. 
Retail dealers are pressing manufacturers 
for fresh stocks of goods and are selling 
them as fast as they can be secured. Bank 
clearings have increased notably and build- 
ing records are mounting month by month. 
The last report of the United States Steel 
Corporation shows unfilled orders of over 
seven million tons, the largest figure reported 
since 1913. It seems certain that this ye: : 
will establish a new high record. in the pro- 
duction of iron and steel. There are con- 
stant additions to our shipbuilding plants, 
and all of them are hives of activity; for, 
with ocean freight rates at their present level, 
a ship can sometimes earn its entire cost in 
a single round trip. 


iii With the stock exchanges ac- 
Warning tively responding to these pros- 
perous indications, and with 

rapidly advancing prices for nearly all securi- 
ties except the best of the standard railways, 
there came a speculative pause in January in 
response to certain warnings of the wiser 
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heads. The public statement which more 
particularly gained the ear of the country 
was that of Judge Gary, chairman of the 
Steel Corporation. While making no quali- 
fication of the present prosperous conditions, 
Judge Gary pointed out that in the progress 
of the horrible European war and in its 
aftermath there are uncertainties that are 
too much for any present-day prophet. He 
laid stress on the inability of the wisest to 
determine how long the present activity can 
continue, and expressed the opinion that there 
is already great inflation, Judge Gary be- 
lieves that the war will not last for years 
longer; he believes that in the depressed con- 
dition of Europe after the war America will 
need special tariff readjustments to keep 
cheaply made goods from being “dumped” 
on our market. He sees danger in over 
production, over extension of credit and lia- 
bilities, and over confidence. 

The railroads were the last im- 
portant industry in the country 
to show the effect of the revival 
of trade, and they have shown it least, while 
the prices for railroad securities on the ex- 
changes have lagged far behind those for 
industrials. The simple reasons for this are 
found in the many repressive laws of the 
last few years and, even more importantly, 
in the rate situation. Ocean freight rates 
have, under pressure of the law of supply 
and demand, advanced from 500 to 700 per 
cent. Prices of several metals and manu- 
factured chemicals have advanced as much. 
Steel and iron products are sold at constantly 
higher quotations, So standard a commodity 
as copper is now selling for 2414 cents per 
pound, as against 11 cents before the boom 
set in. But whatever the cost of their prod- 
uct or whatever the demand for it, the rail- 
roads cannot ask any more return for it. 
It is in consequence of this situation that 
the railroad mileage constructed in 1915 is 
actually the smallest since 1864, and that in 
October, 1915, a greater mileage of railroads 
was in the hands of receivers in the United 
States than at any time in our history. With 
the outgo of the roads increased constantly 
by advances in wages and taxes and special 
prescriptions of the State and national gov- 
ernments, and with their earnings absolutely 
restricted by both State and national author- 
ity, their income available for interest and 
dividends has tended to decrease during re- 
cent years. Few people doubt that govern- 
ment regulation of the railways has come to 


A Bad Year 


for 
Railroads 
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stay, and that much good has been done 
through it. It is a fact, however, that inves- 
tors will put money into anything that looks 
hopeful rather than railways. 


On January 9, the Federal jury 
which had been hearing in New 
York for nearly three months the 
evidence against eleven directors of the New 
Haven railroad returned a “split verdict.” 
Six of the defendants were acquitted, while 
the jury reported a disagreement in the cases 
of the remaining five. Judge William H. 
Hunt, before whom the case was heard, dis- 
charged the jurors, and the Government let 
it be known that it would proceed to a new 
trial of the five directors concerning whom 
there was a disagreement. ‘The prevailing 
impression is, however, that the prosecution 
will not be resumed. ‘The charge of the 
Government was that these directors had 
entered into a conspiracy to monopolize the 
transportation facilities of New England. 


Trial of the 
New Haven 
Directors 


Originally, twenty-one former 
directors of the New Haven 
were indicted, three were granted 
immunity, and seven arranged to have their 
cases tried separately. After the trial, on 
January 18, the Government asked for dis- 
missal of the indictments of the last group, 
the evidence against them being weakest. 
The many intricate points of law involved 
and the great prominence of the accused 
made the case notable in the history of 
our criminal jurisprudence. The _ indict- 
ment was first found in November, 1914, 
and it cited acts as far back as 1890, when 
William Rockefeller became a director of 
the New Haven. The prosecution set forth 
a remarkably complete history of New Eng- 
land’s transportation facilities, and showed 
just how the New Haven system had in- 
creased from 529 miles to 7500 miles of 
tracks, with large holdings of steamship and 
trolley lines. The government contended 
that the manner in which the accused men 
went about their acquisitions of various prop- 
erties showed clearly their criminal intent. 
It was admitted that no actual monopoly was 
achieved; but Special Assistant Attorney 
General R. L. Batts, in charge of the govern- 
ment’s case, went into each of no less than 
one hundred and sixty-five consolidations to 
show that the intent to achieve monopoly 
was there. The general line of defense was 
that the properties acquired by the New 
Haven were considered by its directors nec- 


History of 
the Case 
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essary in the natural expansion of a pros- 
perous road; that there was no conspiracy ; 
and that many of the acts complained of by 
the government dated back years before a 
majority of the defendants became directors 
of the corporation. 


It is said that the suddenly 
created jitney competition with 
many street railway lines has 
now been largely eliminated by the high 
price of gasolene. In suburbs of New York 
where, not a great many months ago, the 
householder filled his two hundred-gallon 
gasolene tank at a cost of 11 cents per gallon, 
he is now paying 25 cents. There is talk of 
still further. advances, some authorities pre- 
dicting a price of 40 cents before the move- 
ment is ended. On January 8 the Federal 
Trade Commission announced that it would 
make an investigation of gasolene prices as 
a result of the complaints received. ‘The 
oil men explain the shooting up of prices by 
describing a shortage resulting from a dimin- 
ished supply and heavily increased demand. 
The diminished supply, as explained by them, 
is due to heavy slumps in the production of 
oil wells in Texas and Oklahoma, which they 
claim have fallen in output from 35 to 50 
per cent, at a time when but little could be 
done toward filling up the shortage with 
the Mexican product. The increased de- 
mand is obvious to anyone who considers the 
marvelous rate of manufacture of automo- 
biles, and the striking extension of the use 
of gas engines in motor boats and by farmers 
in tractors, 


The Soaring 
Price of 
Gasolene 


In 1899 the quantity of gasolene 
used in the United States for all 
purposes was 5,600,000 barrels 
per annum; in 1904, 5,800,000 barrels, But 
by 1909 the consumption had increased to 
10,800,000 barrels and in 1914,to 18,000,000 
barrels. Now, experts in the industry esti- 
mate that 30,000,000 barrels of gasolene will 
be consumed in the year 1916. The motor 
car is the chief consumer. In 1912, 312,000 
cars were built in this country; in the follow- 
ing year, 420,000; in 1914, 515,000; and in 
the year ending June 30, 1915, the manu- 
facturers turned out .710,000 motor cars. It 
is understood that approximately 3,000,000 
automobiles will be using gasolene in the 
United States in 1916. These motor cars 
alone require about 20,000,0000 barrels of 
gasolene, or two-thirds of the entire amount 
to be consumed this year. 


Three Million 
Thirsty 
Automobiles 
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ica The prison-reform methods in- 
Kirchwey, and troduced by Warden Thomas 
Prison Reform Ntott Osborne at Sing Sing 
were described at some length in the Octo- 
ber number of this Review. Our readers 
do not need to be assured that these reforms 
have our enthusiastic support. In Decem- 
ber last the grand jury of Westchester 
County, N. Y., indicted Warden Osborne 
on charges of perjury, mismanagement, and 
immorality. His trial has been set for Feb- 
ruary 7. Meanwhile, a great mass-meeting 
in New York City, attended by judges, emi- 
nent lawyers, and the best citizens, has de- 
clared its confidence that he will be fully 
vindicated ; and offers of support have come 
to him from every part of .the country. 
While the trial is pending Mr. Osborne 
has been relieved of his duties, and Pro- 
fessor George W. Kirchwey, of Columbia 
University, has been made warden. Mr. 
Kirchwey has been a foremost supporter of 
the Osborne plans, and no reactionary change 
in the conduct of the prison will be allowed 
during his incumbency as warden. ‘The 
Superintendent of Prisons, John B. Riley, 
incurred the displeasure of Governor Whit- 
man because of his action in transferring 
certain prisoners from Sing Sing to another 
State prison. His resignation was demanded, 
and, after he had declined to resign, the 
Governor declared his intention of removing 
him unless a satisfactory explanation could 
be made of his conduct. The whole prison 
situation in New York State is complicated 
with petty politics and local “rings” of 
many years’ standing. It is to be hoped that 
as a result of the thorough overhauling that 
the State prison system now seems likely to 
undergo, there will be not only a strengthen- 
ing of the reforms that Wardens Osborne 
and Kirchwey represent, but at the same 
time a complete divorce of State prison gov- 
ernment from every form of corruption. 


: ,, As successor to the late Booker 
uskegee’s a . . aes 
, New T. W ashington in the principal- 
ship of Tuskegee Institute, Ma- 
jor Robert R. Moton, of Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, has been chosen by the trustees. 
Major Moton, like Dr. Washington, is a 
graduate of Hampton, and for many years 
has been the only colored member of its 
faculty. He has served for nearly twenty- 
five years as Commandant of Cadets. He 
is a man of full negro blood, with unusual 
ability as a speaker. Principal Frissell, of 
Hampton, who taught both Dr. Washington 
and Major Moton while they were pupils 

















MAJOR ROBERT R, MOTON 


(Bocker Washington’s successor as Principal of 
- Tuskegee Institute) 


in that institution, says in the Southern 
Workman, the monthly magazine published 
by the institute: 


By his kindliness and sanity, Booker Wash- 
ington won the good will of the South; and 
Major Moton, who is possessed of both these 
qualities to a marked degree, will enter into his 
predecessor’s labors. Together these two men‘ 
traveled thousands of miles, speaking and sing- 
ing to tremendous audiences of whites and blacks. 
They were devoted friends, and were in cordial 
sympathy as to their thoughts and purposes. 

Hampton Institute is a meeting place for whites 
and blacks from North and South, and there 
Major Moton has developed a tact and skill in 
dealing with delicate questions of race and sex 
which will stand him in good stead in the diffi- 
cult position to which he is now called. 


Under its new principal, Tuskegee seems 
to have before it a career of increasing use- 
fulness as one of the strongest educational 
institutions of the South. There are many 
evidences of steadily improving relationships 
of helpfulness and appreciation between the 
two races in our Southern States. Hampton 
and Tuskegee are daily strengthening these 
relationships. 








RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


(From December 18, 1915, to January 19, 1916) 


The Last Part of December 


December 18.—Austria’s preliminary reply to 
the American note relating to the sinking of the 
Ancona is made public at Washington; it makes 
inquiry regarding the testimony upon which the 
American Government bases its charges and 
declares that “even if this presentation were 
correct . . . it does not in any way sufficiently 
warrant attaching blame to the commanding 
officer of the war vessel.” 


December 19.—In the Greek parliamentary 
elections, the followers of ex-Premier Venizelos 
refrain from voting as a protest against the 
conditions under which the elections were held. 

Germany admits the destruction of the small 
cruiser Bremen and a torpedo-boat, by an Allied 
submarine in the eastern Baltic. 


December 20.—It is announced at London and 
Paris that the Allied forces have been with- 
drawn from the Suvla and “Anzac” regions on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Minister Lloyd George reports to the House of 
Commons regarding the munitions situation; he 
declares that an early and successful conclusion 
of the war depends upon the attitude of organ- 
ized labor toward the use of unskilled workmen. 

A Russian squadron bombards the Bulgarian 
forts at Varna, on the Black Sea. 


December 21.—French troops in Alsace capture 
German trenches at Hartmannsweillerkopf (a 
Vosges peak). 

The German Reichstag grants $2,500,000,000 
asked by the Government, nineteen Socialists 
voting against the bill. 

The members of the Irish party in the House 
of Commons renew their resolve to resist any 
attempt to enforce compulsory military service, 
maintaining that the men necessary can be sup- 
plied by voluntary effort. 

The Japanese steamer Yasaka Maru is sunk 
by a submarine in the Mediterranean; no lives 
are lost. 


December 21-22.—Important changes in British 
commands and army staffs are announced; Lieut.- 
Gen. Sit William R. Robertson (Chief of the 
General Staff in France) becomes Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff in London, succeeding 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Archibald J. Murray, who has been 
appointed to succeed Sir Charles Monro at the 
Dardanelles; General Monro will command the 
First British army in France. 


December 22.—The second American note to 
Austria regarding the Ancona sinking (dated 
December 19) is made public at Washington; 
the note declares that the admission that the 
vessel was torpedoed after it was stopped is 
itself sufficient to fix responsibility upon the 
submarine commander. 

The British Parliament passes a measure in- 
troduced by Premier Asquith calling to the colors 
1,000,000 additional troops, raising the total au- 
thorized to 4,000,000; the Premier states that 
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there are 1,250,000 British troops engaged in the 
various theatres of war. 

Announcement is made of the death, from 
natural causes, of Lieut-Gen. Otto von Emmich, 
who commanded the German army which in- 
vaded Belgium and captured Liége. 

The peace advocates in the party conducted 
by Henry Ford leave Christiania, Norway, for 
Stockholm, Sweden; serious dissension exists 
among the delegates, and Mr. Ford himself has 
abandoned the undertaking. 

December 23.—Minister of Finance Ribot in- 
forms the French Senate that subscriptions to 
the new war loan are in excess of $2,850,000,000. 

December 24.—British casualties (up to De- 
cember 9) are announced by Premier Asquith as 
totalling 119,923 killed, 338,758 wounded, and 
69,546 missing; the losses in the Dardanelles 
expedition alone were 26,202 killed, 75,809 
wounded, and 12,544 missing. 

The French steamship Ville de la Ciotat is 
sunk (without warning, it is alleged) by a sub- 
marine in the Mediterranean; 80 lives are lost. 

December 25.—King Peter, of Serbia, arrives 
in Italy on an Italian warship, after a flight 
through Albania. 

December 27.—45,000 British Indian troops, 
for more than a year on the firing line in France 
and Belgium, are withdrawn for service “in 
another field of action.” 

An official Russian statement describes the 
defeat in Persia of a German-Turkish force 
aided by Persian insurgents. 

December 28.—Eight indictments are returned 
by a federal grand jury at New York, charging 
a Congressman, an ex-Congressman, and six 
other men with conspiring to restrain commerce 
in their efforts to hinder the shipment of war 
supplies to the Entente Powers. 

December 29.—An Austrian squadron bom- 
barding Durazzo, Albania, is driven off by Ital- 
ian and other Allied ships, with a loss of two 
destroyers; the Austrians declare that a French 
submarine was sunk. 

December 30.—Austria replies to the American 
note of December 19, relating to the sinking of 
the Ancona, reiterating that the sinking occurred 
an hour and a half after the vessel had stopped, 
and declaring that the loss of life was due to 
panic; for not taking into consideration the panic, 
the submarine commander has been punished. 

The British cruiser Natal is destroyed by an 
internal explosion while at anchor in port; 325 
members of the crew lose their lives. 

The British passenger steamer Persia is sunk 
(presumably by a submarine) in the Mediter- 
ranean near Alexandria, Egypt; 330 of the pas- 
sengers and crew, including an American con- 
sular official, lose their lives; 165 escape in 
small boats. 

December 31.—It is officially stated at Ottawa 
that 212,690 Canadians have enlisted, 118,922 
being already in Europe. 











RECORD OF EVENTS IN THE WAR 


The First Week of January 


January 1.—A Russian offensive movement 
upon a large scale, against the Austro-Hun- 
garian forces in Galicia and Bukowina, gains 
headway. 

January 2.—Figures compiled at Washington 
show that during the first year-of the war (up 
to August 1, 1915) the Entente Powers lost 71 
warships, of 327,000 tons, while Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Turkey lost 89 ships, of 262,000 tons. 

January 4.—Lord Derby’s report upon his en- 
listment campaign in England, Scotland, and 
Wales shows that 1,150,000 single and 1,679,253 
married men offered themselves: of the total 
men of military age, 53 per cent. of those un- 
married and 59 per cent. of the married came 
forward. 


January 5.—Premier Asquith introduces a 
Compulsory Service Bill in the House of Com- 
mons, applicable to unmarried men and widow- 
ers without children, between the ages of 18 and 
41; Ireland is excluded from the measure. 

As a means of stating the British casualties 
during the offensive around Loos, it is announced 
in the House of Commons that nearly 60,000 men 
were killed, wounded or missing during the 
period from September 25 to October 8. 


January 6.—The Compulsory Service Bill 
passes its first reading in the House of Commons, 
by vote of 403 to 105; the opposition is composed 
of sixty Irish Nationalists, 34 Liberals, and 11 
Laborites; 10 Labor members vote with the 
Government. 

Statistics published at Rome indicate that five 
months of war (June 1 to November 6) cost the 
Italian Government $561,000, 000. 

The City of Nancy, France, is bombarded by 
15-inch guns behind the German lines fifteen 
miles away; 30,000 persons leave the city. 


January 7.—The German Ambassador at 
Washington gives formal assurance that Ger- 
man submarine activity in the Mediterranean 
has been and will be conducted in accordance 
with international law and without using re- 
prisal measures applied in the war zone around 
the British Islands. ° 

The extent of recovery of Russia’s armies is 
indicated by reports from Petrograd that for 
fifty hours they concentrated the fire of 400 guns 
upon the Austrians at Czernowitz, Bukowina. 

The French Government acknowledges the 
justice of the American protest against the seizure 
by a French cruiser of German subjects on an 
American steamer. 

A British force hastening to the relief of the 
Bagdad expedition (intrenched at Kut-el-Amara) 
in Mesopotamia, is halted by a Turkish force at 
Sheik Saad. 


The Second Week of January 


January 8.—In the Frye case, Germany replies 
to the American note of October 14; pending 
decision of disputed points by arbitration, Ameri- 
can vessels will be sunk only when carrying 
absolute contraband and when passengers and 
crew can reach port safely. 

January 9.—The British and French forces are 
entirely .withdrawn from -the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, and the attempt to force the Dardanelles 
is abandoned; 115,000 British soldiers alone 
were killed, wounded or taken prisoner in the 
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effort (begun in April, 1915) to codperate with 
the fleet in reducing the Turkish forts. 

The.loss of the British battleship King, Ed- 
ward VII is announced, by contact with a mine; 
all of the crew are rescued. 

The German War Office announces the re- 
capture of positions near Hartmannsweillenkopf, 
in Alsace, lost on December 21. 


January 9-10.—German attacks in the Cham- 
pagne, said by the French to have involved 
66,000 men, are repulsed after slight gains; it is 
declared to be the most important action on 
the Western front since September. 


January 10.—Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, is appointed Home Secretary in the Asquith 
cabinet, in place of Sir John Simon, who resigned 
because of his objection to the Compulsory Serv- 
ice measure. 

January 11.—An Austrian force from Cattaro 
captures the nearby Montenegrin stronghold on 
Mount Loveen, after a four-days’ attack; the posi- 
tion was of great importance to the Allies. 

January 12.—The Compulsory Service bill 
passes its second reading in the British House 
of Commons, by vote of 431 to 39; the Irish 
Nationalists and some Labor members withdraw 
from the opposition. 

It is learned that the Greek island of Corfu 
is to be used by the Allies as a place for the 
Serbian army to recuperate. 

January 13.—Cettinje, capital of Montenegro, 
is occupied by the invading Austrian army. 

it is announced that for the protection of their 
position at Salonica the Allied forces have de- 
stroyed Greek railroad bridges at Demir Hissar 
and Kilindir. 

January 14.—The French Minister of Finance 
introduces in the Chamber of Deputies a pro- 
posal to tax extra profits due to the war. 


The Third Week of January 


January 16.—Official reports from Allied capi- 
tals show progress for the British relief expedi- 
tion in Mesopotamia and Russian expeditions 
against Turks in the Caucasus and in Persia. 

January 17.—It is reported that Montenegro has 
surrendered unconditionally to the Austro-Hun- 
garian armies of invasion, thus becoming the first 
of the belligerents to withdraw from the war. 


January 18.—An official Austrian statement 
declares that the Russian offensive in Galicia 
was brought to an end on January 15, with a 
loss of 75,000 men. 

In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, Herr 
von Heydebrand, the Conservative leader, re- 
fers to America as among Germany’s worst 
enemies. 

January 18.—Reports from London indicate that 
Great Britain and France are planning to adopt 
stricter blockade measures, with a view to shut- 
ting off neutral commerce with Germany now car- 
ried on through Holland and the Scandinavian 
countries. 


January 19.—An official statement at Paris de- 
clares that Montenegro has not yet capitulated, 
the Austrian terms being unacceptable. 

It is reported in Germany that the Allies have 
instituted a close blockade of Greek ports and 
landed new forces near Athens to intimidate the 
Greek Government. 








RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


(From December 17, 1915, to January 19, 1916) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


January 4.—Both branches reassemble after 
the holiday recess. . The House Committee 
on Banking and Currency favorably reports a 
Rural Credits bill. 


January 5.—In the Senate, many members: par- 
ticipate in a discussion of the propriety of Ameri- 
cans sailing on belligerent merchant ships, and 
the proposal to place an embargo upon munitions 
for belligerents. 

January 6.—The Senate adopts a _ resolution 
offered by Mr. Fall (Rep., N. M.), calling upon 
the President for information regarding the sta- 
bility of the present government in Mexico and 
for documents forming the record of United 
States relations with Mexico during recent years. 


January 8.—In the Senate, the Committee on 
Suffrage favorably reports an amendment to the 
Constitution providing equal suffrage. . . . The 
House passes the Ferris bill, throwing open to 
fifty-year leases water-power sites on _ public 
lands, under joint control of State and federal 
governments. 

January 12—In the Senate, the murder of 
nineteen American mining officials in Mexico 
is the cause of sharp debate upon the President’s 
policy of “watchful waiting.” 

January 13.—In both branches, resolutions are 
introduced providing for sending the United 
States army into Mexico to protect Americans. 

January 17.—The Senate debates the Philip- 
pine bill, with particular reference to the date 
when independence shall be granted. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 18.—President Woodrow Wilson 
and Mrs. Norman Galt are married at Mrs. 
Galt’s home in Washington; few guests are 
present. 

December 24.—Secretary Daniels makes public 
a report of the General Board of the Navy 
hitherto kept secret; it urges a policy which by 
1925 would make the United States navy the 
equal of any. 

December 26.—The report of the Commissioner 
of Navigation shows that during the year ending 
June 30, 1915, ships flying the American flag 
were increased by 460,741 tons. 


December 31.—Laws prohibiting the sale of 
liquor become effective in seven States: Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Arkansas, 
Iowa, and South Carolina. 

January 10.—The Government’s suit against 
former directors of the New Haven Railroad 
system, for conspiring to monopolize New Eng- 
land transportation facilities, results in the ac- 
quittal of six defendants and a disagreement of 
the jury upon the guilt or innocence of the other 
five; the trial was begun on October 13. 

January 11.—The Progressive National Com- 
mittee, meeting at Chicago, calls a national con- 
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vention to meet in Chicago at the time the Re- 
publican Convention is to assemble there in order 
to have, if possible, “both the Progressive and 
Republican parties choose the same _ standard- 
bearer and the same principles.” 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

December 19.—Four of General Villa’s lieu- 
tenants and 4000 of his soldiers sign a peace 
agreement with Carranza representatives. 

December 23.—Juan Luis Fuentes is inaugu- 
rated President of Chile. 

December 27.—It is reported that the provinces 
of Yunnan and Kwangsi, in southwestern China, 
have declared for secession and the founding of 
a separate dynasty. 

January 5.—A plot to assassinate President 
d’ Artiguenave and start a new uprising in south- 
ern Haiti is frustrated by American forces under 
Rear-Admiral Caperton. 

January 8.—The Japanese Minister of the Navy 
outlines in the Diet his proposals for a greatly 
enlarged navy. 

January 12.—Alfredo Bazuerizo Moreno is 
elected President of Ecuador. 

January 13.—Gen. Victoriano Huerta, who for 
seventeen months ruled Mexico as Provisional 
President and Dictator, dies shortly after his 
release from a federal prison in Texas. 

January 17-18:—Two of Villa’s principal mili- 
tary officials;\—General Rodriguez and Col. Baca- 
Valles,—are captured and put to death as ban- 
dits by Carranza officials in Mexico; it is stated 
that Rodriguez was responsible for the murder 
of nineteen Americans on January 10. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

December 27.—The Second Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress assembles at Washington, with 
more than a thousand delegates from the twenty- 
one republics: Secretary of State Lansing speaks 
on the relation of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
Pan-American spirit. 

January 6.—President Wilson addresses the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress at Washington, 
outlining his views on Pan-Americanism; he 
declares that the states of America should unite 
in guaranteeing to each other political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. 

January 10.—Nineteen American employees of 
a mining company are taken from a train near 
Chihuahua, Mexico, and shot to death by bandits 
said to be followers of General Villa. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 

December 19.—The Panama Canal is reopened 
for vessels of light draft. 

December 20.—Robert R. Moton, Principal of 
Hampton Institute, is chosen Principal of Tuske- 
gee Institute. 

December 23.—The price of copper in the 
New York market reaches 21 cents a pound (the 
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RECORD OF OTHER EVENTS 


highest point in ten years), due in part to the 
purchase of 50,000 tons by Great Britain. 

December 28.—Census statistics made public at 
London indicate that New York has since 1911 
been the largest city in the world. 

January 5—The Greek liner Thessaloniki, 
after drifting helplessly for more than a week, is 
abandoned in a sinking condition, 350 miles south- 
east of New York. 

January 7A mob of several thousand drink- 
crazed strikers and sympathizers in East Youngs- 
town, Ohio, burns the business section of the 
town; in the rioting three persons are killed and 
nearly a hundred injured. 

January 13.—A tidal wave and excessive rains 
in Holland cause rivers to overflow and dikes to 
burst; many towns and districts are inundated, 
and extensive damage done. 

January 15.—An explosion on the submarine 
E 2,—believed to have been caused by gases, 
generated during experimental and repair work 
at the New York Navy Yard,—wrecks the in- 
terior and kills four men. . The official report 
on the New York State census shows a total 
population of 9,687,774 on June 30, 1915, an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in ten years; 52 per cent. 
of the population is in Greater New York. 

January 16.—Fire destroys a large section of 
the seaport city of Bergen, Norway. 


OBITUARY 

December 18.—Dr. Alexander T. Ormond, for 
many years professor of logic and philosophy at 
Princeton, 67. . . . Edouard Vaillant, dean of 
the Socialists in the French Chamber and former 
candidate for President, 76. 

December 19.—Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, a dis- 
tinguished English chemist, 82. . . . Arthur W. 
Wright, professor emeritus of experimental phys- 
ics at Yale, 79. . Rev. Dr. Edward Wall, 
professor emeritus of literature at Stevens Insti- 
tute (New Jersey), 91. 

December 20.—Dr. Rudolph August Witthaus, 
of New York City, an authority on poisons, 68. 

Henry F. Greene, of Minnesota, formerly 
United States Civil Service Commissioner, 56. 

December 22.—Lieut.-Gen. Otto von Emmich, 
leader of the first German army of invasion in 
Belgium. . Dr. Daniel Giraud Elliott, of New 
York, an authority on birds, 80. 

December 23.—Dr. William Howard Doane, the 
noted composer of music for hymns, 82. 

December 26.—Thomas F. Richardson, con- 
structor of the Pike’s Peak cog-wheel road and 
many other engineering works, 60. . Col. 
William Seymour Edwards, politician, 59, a prom- 
inent Kentucky lawyer. 

December 28.—Ewan Macpherson, a well-known 
New York journalist, writer and editor, 60. 
Frederick G. Ireland, chief examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission of New York City, 69. 


December 30.—Winfield Scott Hammond, Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, 52. 


January 1.—Tomaso Salvini, the noted Italian 
tragedian, 86. . . . Al Ringling, the veteran cir- 
cus man, 63... . Dr. Joseph J. O’Connell, 
Health Officer of the Port of New York, 49. . . . 
Dr. Isaac Ott, a distinguished Pennsylvania neu- 
rologist, 68. . Alfred W. Benson, former jus- 
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LATE GENERAL 


THE LATE JUSTICE THE 
LAMAR DODGE 


(Joseph R. Lamar, of Georgia, was an eminent judge 
in ‘that State before President Taft put him on the 
United States Supreme bench in December, 1910. He 
died at Washington on January 2, aged 58. He was a 
man of noble character and great attainments. Gen. 
Grenville M. Dodge, of Council Bluffs, Ia., was in his 
eighty-fifth year when he died on January 3. He was 
one of the two surviving corps commanders of the 
Civil War on the Union side. Afterwards he built the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and had international fame as 
the most distinguished authority in the world on the 
larger problems of railroad construction) 


tice of the Kansas Supreme Court and ex-United 
States Senator, 72. 

January 2.—Joseph Rucker Lamar, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
58. . Dr. Charles Clifford Barrows, Professor 
of Gynecology at the Cornell University Medical 
College (New York City), 58. 

January 3.—Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, -a fa- 
mous corps commander in the Civil War, and con- 
structor of the Union Pacific Railroad, 84. . 
Col. Robert T. Van Horn, founder and for many 
years editor of the Kansas City Journal, 91. 

January 4.—Henry Lawrence Burnett, breveted 
Brigadier-General at the close of the Civil War, 
and later a prominent New York lawyer, 77. 

January 6.—Charles Welbourne Knapp, until 
recently publisher of the St. Louis Republic, 69. 

January 7.—Right Rev. Richard Scannell, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic diocese of Omaha, 
71. 

January 8.—Ada Rehan, the noted actress, 55. 

. Dr. Merritt C. Fernald, former president 
of the University of Maine, 77. . Charles 
Conrad Schneider, of Philadelphia, an expert on 
bridge construction, 7m 

January 9.—Eord Burnham, publisher of the 
London Daily Telegraph, 82. 

January 10.—Frank H. Dodd, the New York 
magazine and book publisher, 71. 

January 12.—John Christopher Schwab, libra- 
rian of Yale University, and former professor of 
dolitical economy, 50. 

January 13.—Gen. Victoriano Huerta, recently 
Provisional President and Dictator in Mexico, 61. 

January 17.—Jeannette L. Gilder, the noted 
writer and literary critic, 66... . Brig.Gen. 
William N. Graham, U.S. A. retired, 81. 








CURRENT AMERICAN TOPICS 
IN CARTOONS 








A CASE OF *MUST !” 


(When something like this happens there will be no further need of advocating preparedness. And it can easily 
happen within the next few years) 


From the American (New-York) 


HIS page reflects the “preparedness” the possible foreign invader is depicted above 

sentiment that is now abroad in the in Father Knickerbocker’s questions and 
land. New York City’s helplessness before Uncle Sam’s answers. The Administration’s 
fresh zeal in the cause figures in the two car- 
toons reproduced below. 
































“DRILL, Y’ TERRIER, DRILL!” A YEAR’S TIME MAKES A LOT OF DIFFERENCE 
From the World (New York) From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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TELLING HIM WHAT TO DO 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


The cartoons on this page represent not 
only the general impatience in the later de- 
velopments below the Rio Grande, but at 
the same time show how the sober second 
thought of responsible leaders in and out of 
Congress has served to steady public opinion 
and keep the country out of war. 
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UNCLE SAM INTERVENES AT WASHINGTON 
From the News (Minneapolis) 


ONLY AMERicans r 











“T’VE HAD ENOUGH OF IT” 
From the Sun (New York) 
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© International News Service, New York 


THEY’RE SOME FIRE EATERS ALL RIGHT—BUT 
THEY’RE NOT HUNGRY 
From the American (New York) 
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“THANK GOODNESS, WE STILL HAVE OUR PRIDE!” 
From the Sun (New York) 





THE CONFESSION 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 


The statesmanship of our foreign policy 
may be criticized, but not its literary quality. 
The present administration, indeed, bids 
fair to pass into history as the note-issuing 
period of our national career; and many are 
the cartoons that have appeared on this phase 
of Uncle Sam’s activities. 
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KEEPING HIM BUSY 
From the Leader (Cleveland) 


OUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE A MONUMENT TO DEMOCRATIC DIPLOMACY 
From the Tribune (New York) From the Ledger (Tacoma) 
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“I BOW TO YOU, UNCLE” 
From the News (Detroit) 














SUPPOSE WILSON WILL OL UP 
DOESNT SEND A NOTE 


HIS Trusty TYPEWRITER’ AND 
WHAT SHALL HE DO? 


* SEND ANOTHER NOTE. 
i 
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| ARE YOU IN FAVOR OF “THE PRESIDENT 
| STOPPING His ATTEMP 4S To PRESERVE PEACE? 
| DO YOU WANT “THE PRESIDENT To Bow To THe 
CLAMOR OF “THE JINGOES AND DECLARE WAR? 


Do Yau WANT wWaR? DO YoU 
WANT Ta GO-TO WAR? 





VERN WELL, THEN— 
IF YoU WERE PRESIDENT 
WHAT WOULD You Do? 
































THE PRESIDENT’S NOTES 
From the Dispatch (Columbus) 
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HIS HAT’S IN THE RING 
From the Tribune (South Bend) 











ANOTHER SUBMARINE OUTRAGE 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 


From the Tribune (Chicago) 








A JUNE WEDDING ANNOUNCED FOR CHICAGO 


















“GoD BLESS you!” 
From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 

Mr. Bryan’s attitude toward the Adminis- 
tration, as shown in the submarine cartoon 
on this page, was farther illustrated last 
month by the announcement that the Great 
Commoner would “trail” President Wilson 
on his coming speech-making tour in support 


of his “preparedness” program. : 
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ANOTHER CASE OF LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD? 
From the News (Minneapolis) 
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= ROOM FOR ALL UNDER THE NEW UMBRELLA 


“ONE FOR ALL, AND ALL FOR ONE” From the News (Minneapolis) 
From the Times Star (Cincinnati) of the Monroe Doctrine; others consider it 


as a wholly distinct policy, and one pictures 
it as a new baby in the family, to whose ar- 
rival the elder brother (Monroe Doctrine) 
is not quite reconciled. ‘The two cartoons 
in this column portray the contrast between 
the Pan-American brand of internationalism 
and the European, to the disparagement of 
the latter. 


On this page we are shown how the new 
gospel of Pan-American amity is received in 
this country. Some of the cartoonists regard 
the Pan-Americanism of to-day as a corollary 





















“ LET us GUARANTEE EACH OTHER 
ABSOLUTE POLITICAL INDEPENDENCE AND 
TERRITORIAL INTEGRITY — 

LET US HANDLE ALL DISPUTES ARISING BY 


(ON 
© ETERNAL 





FOUNDATIONS OF JUSTICE 
AND HUMANITY ~ 























THE NEW BABY EUROPE: “IF I HAD ONLY DONE THAT!” 


—— From the Times (New York) ~ From the Ohio State Journal (Columbus) 
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CITIES AND SCENES IN THE 
WAR ZONES 

















Photograph by the American Press Association New York 
PALACE, OF ARCHBISHOP IN CZERNOWITZ NOW USED AS AUSTRIAN RED CROSS STATION 


(Czernowitz, the most important city in the Austrian province of Bukowina, has been the objective of the 
new Russian offensive campaign of recent weeks, and severe engagements in the vicinity of this city have repeat- 
edly been reported) 




















CETTINJE, THE-CAPITAL OF MONTENEGRO, CAPTURED BY THE AUSTRIAN TROOPS LAST MONTH I 
(Situated at an altitude of nearly 2000 feet, in a deep valley surrounded by mountains, Cettinje in general 
appearance is more like a village than the capital of a kingdom. The palace of the monarch itself is a modest, 
one-story building. The population numbers less than 5000. The city has before this been subjected tu the 

hazards of war, having been destroyed by the Turks in 1683, in 1714, and in 1785) t 
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© Mecem Photo Service 


A COMFORTABLE FRENCH GROTTO NEAR THE BATTLE LINES 


(This flashlight picture reveals the interior of a dugout on the French front. The tired soldiers are asleep in 
the cots, while one of their number watches, making use of the opportunity to write a letter home) 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
MAKING GIBRALTARS OUT OF THE GERMAN TRENCHES 
(The famous stone quarry at Berry au Bac, now in German possession after a hotly fought contest with 
the French. The German soldiers are operating the quarry, using the stone taken from it to make their trenches 
almost impregnable) 
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BRITISH TROOPS (WITH SUN HELMETS AND SHORT TROUSERS) IN MESOPOTAMIA 
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CG) Underwood & Underwood, New York 
2 TURKISH ARTILLERY ADVANCING ACROSS THE DESERT 

















KUT-EL-AMARA ON THE TIGRIS, THE SCENE OF SEVERE FIGHTING BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE TURKS 











CITIES AND SCENES IN THE WAR ZONES 
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Photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


AN AUSTRIAN BATTERY ON THE EASTERN FRONT 
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] ; Fhotograph by the American Press Association, New York 

A RUSSIAN TRANSPORT BATTLING WITH THE SNOW IN BUKOWINA 
a Photograph by the American Press Association, New York ° 





RUSSIAN GUNS LINED UP FOR AN ATTACK IN GALICIA 
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THE GERMAN AND BULGARIAN COMMANDERS IN THE BALKAN CAMPAIGN 
(In the picture, from left to right, are Field-Marshal von Mackensen, commander-in-chief of the Austro-Ger- 


man armies of invasion; Bulgarian Staff Officer Stantcheff; General Jenkow, commander of the Bulgarian right wing; 
Colonel Gantscheff, Bulgarian Military Attaché at Berlin; Major-General Tappen of the German army, Major- 
General von Seeckt of the German army, Crown Prince Boris of Bulgaria and General von Falkenhayn, Chief 


of the German General Staff) 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
THE TEUTON PROGRESS THROUGH SERBIA 
(Germans marching through a Serbian village. On the right are Bulgarian soldiers, saluting their allies) 

















SHEA POWER IN THE WAR 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. A YEAR AND A HALF 


ITH the coming of February the 

Great War will have passed the half- 
way mark of that three years which Lord 
Kitchener fixed as the minimum duration of 
the world struggle. Eighteen months of bat- 
tle and campaign will then have left the bel- 
ligerents and the neutrals alike with slight 
promise of peace, with little evidence of the 
approach of a decision. Once more the paral- 
lel of our own Civil War comes to mind. In 
the same period, opening with the first Battle 
of Bull Run, there had been fought the Pen- 
insular Campaign with its series of defeats; 
Second Bull Run with its disaster; the tem- 
porary relief of Antietam had been annulled 
by the reverse of Fredericksburg; and a few 
months later Chancellorsville was to come as 
the climax to Northern disaster. 

Eighteen months after the first great battle 
of the Civil War, great in its consequences, 
there was hardly an observer of experience 
in a neutral country who believed that the 
North could win, or questioned the ultimate 
independence of the South. Not until the 
two-year mark had been passed, not until 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg in July, 1863, 
had restored the Northern prestige and pros- 
pects lost at Bull Run in July, 1861, did 
the world appreciate the fact that in pre- 
venting the South from gaining a decision in 
the earlier years, the North, with superior 
resources in men and money, above all with 
the contro] of the seas, had in fact won the 
war, however long it might take to enforce 
the decision. 

In the present article,—covering a month 
in which the military operations have been 
of small importance, and there is at the mo- 
ment, no prospect of an operation offering 
any promise of immediately important con- 
sequences,—I desire to discuss at some length 
the fashion in which sea power is steadily 
becoming more and more of a decisive factor, 
and more and more seems to be re-establish- 
ing those lessons which were taught by the 
Napoleonic Wars, by the Wars of Louis 
XIV, and were again emphasized in our 


own Civil War. 


Always it has been well understood that 
sea power could not win a war of itself, 
that it could not prevent the success on land 
of a great nation, superior in preparation 
and in organized military strength to its 
enemies. Despite all French naval supe- 
riority in the War of 1870, German victory 
was complete, and French naval officers and 
troops were landed to defend Paris. ” 

In the Napoleonic Wars the great Em- 
peror won Austerlitz after and Ulm just 
before Trafalgar. His first abdication came 
nearly ten years after British sea power be- 
came supreme and it was immediately pro- 
cured, not by the British fleet, but by the 
armies of the last great coalition. 

Yet there is plain possibility that the im- 
portance of sea power will be overlooked, 
that too much store may be set by the land 
operations alone, and that the lessons of the 
past may be forgotten. ‘This has, it seems 
to me, actually happened in the present case, 
and that the world has permitted its atten- 
tion to be fixed upon land victories, which 
have not been decisive, when the victory of 
sea power had not only been immediately 
decisive, on its own element, but was daily 
contributing to reverse.the actual situation 
on land. 

Napoleon’s ultimate defeat was due to 
British sea power, although he surrendered 
to conquering armies. It was due to the 
fact that Great Britain was able, while im- 
mune from attack herself, to use her money 
and the discontent and jealousy of Napoleon’s 
land rivals to incite war after war, while 
in Napoleon’s desire to strike at Britain he 
was led from one campaign to another, he 
was forced to annex one port after another, 
to extend his control of the sea front of 
Europe in the attempt to close Europe to 
British commerce, to strike at London 
through Moscow, and thus to ruin the nation 
he could not reach by arms. 

In the course of the years that stretch 
fron Amiens to Fontainebleau Napoleon won 
several complete decisions over his land ene- 
mies. He defeated and conquered Austria 
at Austerlitz, Prussia at Jena, Russia at 
Friedland, Austria a second time at Wagram, 
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and his victorious armies swept Spain from 
the Pyrenees to Cadiz. But sea power kept 
up the fight and, master of the oceans and 
the seas alike, Great Britain sustained the 
battle and raised new war after new war, 
until the French people grew weary of the 
struggle and France was bled white of con- 
scripts. Yet it is well to recall that not 
until a year had passed, not until seven 
months before the abdication, did the Em- 
peror sustain a real defeat in battle and 
only four months before he yielded, had hos- 
tile troops entered France. 


II. WHAT SEA POWER HAs DONE 


Taking the existing situation, it will be 
recognized that up to the present British 
sea power has accomplished all that Nelson 
accomplished for his country and a little 
more, that is to say it has established the 
British supremacy on water beyond question, 
it has abolished the German commerce from 
the sea, it has destroyed the German war- 
ships and undersea boats that have ventured 
within reach, it has given to British com- 
merce and to British transport the safe use 
of the sea. Despite the sensational details 
of the sinking of a few great liners, it is 
well to remember that the actual percesitage 
of loss of British shipping from German ac- 
tivities is far smaller than that inflicted by 
French privateers in the Napoleonic time 
and never did the British in the earlier wars 
with the French succeed in paralyzing so 
completely an enemy commerce as they have 
now. 

Following the earlier precedent, British 
sea power has made it possible for British 
expeditions to operate in Europe and outside 
of it. In Europe British armies have ren- 
dered great help in France and contributed 
to abolish all prospect that the Germans can 
win a decision in the West. They have per- 
mitted the British to undertake a campaign 
in Gallipoli, which has failed as did the sev- 
eral campaigns undertaken against Napoleon, 
before the great campaign of Wellington in 
Spain. In the same way sea power has per- 
mitted the concentration of troops at Salonica 
and in Egypt, thus blocking a Turkish thrust 
upon Suez, 

Outside the European and Mediterranean 
field sea power has enabled the British to 
gather up all but one of the German colonies; 
with French and Japanese help, the remain- 
ing colony, too, German East Africa, lies 
within the grasp of the British whenever 


they choose to seize it. The Great Britain 
of Asquith has dealt with Germany as the 
Britain of the Pitts dealt with France, both 
of the Monarchy and the Empire. It has 
abolished German commerce, appropriated 
German colonies, sealed up German _har- 
bors to trade, and it has prevented the Ger- 
mans from inflicting any material loss upon 
the British in their own kingdom and from 
effectively interfering with their trade or 
their transport. 

To-day Britain is giving financial aid to 
Russia aiid to Italy, she is giving military aid 
to France and she is engaging Germany’s 
Turkish ally. Her troops, her money, her 
fleet are all avatlable for use, wherever Ger- 
man activity calis for Allied effort. By no 
means all of her ventures have been suc- 
cessful, but in the Napoleonic War there 
were several Gallipolis, notably on the Island 
of Walcheren and in the case of Sweden. 
Even the Spanish affair was for long such 
a failure as almost to lead to its abandonment. 

The real obstacle to peace, at the present 
moment, lies in the fact that Great Britain 
has so far been the sole nation to profit by 
the war, and her profits:have been absolute. 
Germany has made conquests on land, she has 
most of Belgium, a corner of France, much 
of Russia, and (with her ally) Serbia and 
Montenegro. But Germany has lost the sea. 
Not a German ship can put to sea, and Ger- 
many cannot return to the ordinary business 
of life until she can again begin to ship her 
manufactures by water and draw her raw 
materials by the same route. 

Thus, in effect, Germany has occupied 
Warsaw, Lille, and Belgrade, only to lose 
Hamburg and Bremen, which are to all 
intents and purposes in British hands, since 
they cannot be used by Germany. After 
eighteen months Germany has captured noth- 
ing that can give her a basis for bargain 
with Britain. And what Britain holds 
makes all of Germany’s conquests of little 
value, She is, as-I have said before, in the 
position of a burglar, who has entered a 
house and collected the silver but cannot get 
out to dispose of it. 

Now, unless Germany can outlast Britain, 
or find some way to exercise compulsion upon 
Britain, she must ultimately go to London 
and ask for peace, because she must ulti- 
mately resume her sea commerce, she must 
ultimately use the oceans. Nothing is more 
idle than to suppose that there is a mar- 
ket or a future for Germany as a self- 
contained empire, even if that empire ex- 
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tends from Hamburg to Bagdad. The very 
character of German industry makes the sea 
the necessary way of transport, and it is 
from her trade beyond the frontiers of her 
allies that she draws the revenue which keeps 
her great population living in a restricted 
area, 

Aside from this question of the future, 
there is, too, the question of the present, 
the problem of food and munitions for a war 
of exhaustion. 


III. SEA POWER AND A WAR OF 
ENDURANCE 


Despite the various rumors, I do not be- 
lieve that the German people are starving 
or in immediate danger of starving. Per- 
haps after a year or two more of war there 
will be real suffering where there is now 
only hardship. But hardship there is, hard- 
ship which is revealed in a multitude of 
ways. ‘There is, too, a shortage of certain 
things essential in war, for which substitutes 
may be found in most cases, although not, 
for example, in the case of rubber. Still it 
is possible to believe that another year or 
two of war would not exhaust German ma- 
terial or reduce Germany to starvation. 

On the other hand, it must be recognized 
that Germany’s men are limited. She has 
already lost seven men for one of the British 
and her population is but 67,000,000, against 
more than 60,000,000 for Britain and her 
white colonies, Financially the war is cost- 
ing her, with advances to her allies, almost 
dollar for dollar with the British, and she 
has no such resources of accumulated capital 
as Britain upon which to draw. She is, in 
fact, mortgaging her future beyond imagina- 
tion, while Britain is still drawing upon her 
past. 

In a similar situation Napoleon was able 
to live upon his land enemies and keep France 
free from debt, but Germany has been unable 
to do this. She has drained Belgium dry 
and made heavy drafts upon the resources 
of her French conquests, but Poland and 
Serbia are destitute of all real resources, hav- 
ing been completely wasted by war, and 
French and Belgian sources have been drained 
dry. The rapid decline of German credit in 
the open markets of the world, the neutral 
markets, is perhaps a fair evidence of what 
the world thinks of the German financial 
situation, , 

All these circumstances should be appre- 
ciated in their proper proportion, If Ger- 


many can get to Paris, if she can get to Petro- 
grad, she may yet dispose of her land rivals 
and ‘readjust her own financial problems. 
She may yet conquer the Continent, as 
Napoleon did, but she has so far failed to 
conquer any great opponent, even tempo- 
rarily. She has failed to cripple any great 
opponent materially, and she has lost for the 
period of the war, so far as one can see, the 
use of the ocean. 

To escape from this situation, Germany 
tried first to go to the Channel. Had she 
arrived at Calais and Boulogne she might 
have dominated the Straits of Dover and 
seriously crippled British commerce, con- 
ceivably shut up London. But she was 
stopped in the Battles of Flanders and the 
check has become permanent. She tried the 
submarines and they failed, absolutely failed 
so far as the British waters are concerned. 
She tried Zeppelins and the consequent 
“terribleness” and these failed. She has not 
even been able to survey the British coast, as 
did Napoleon from Boulogne. 

There remains one more thrust, that 
toward Suez, which I shall discuss later, 
but here it is sufficient to say that the best 
informed naval observers in Washington, the 
best informed military experts outside of 
Gérmany, are agreed that there is small 
chance of a Teuto-Turk success at Suez and 
not the smallest warrant for believing that 
a full success would affect the British block- 
ade or cripple British industry or imperial 
interests, 

Yet, if she cannot find a way to break the 
British blockade, the fact is self-evident that 
Germany must persuade Britain to raise it. 
To do this is to surrender on British terms. 
Such terms, at the very least, would carry the 
evacuation of Belgium, of France, of Russia, 
the restoration of the status quo ante in 
Europe, with probable provision for French 
reoccupation of Alsace-Lorraine, Italian oc- 
cupation of Trent and Trieste, and the sur- 
render of Turkey to Allied mercies. Of 
course Germany would not now consider 
such a peace, but the thing that I desire to 
make clear is that British sea power has 
become absolute; it bars the way of every 
German port; it is hampered by no British 
loss of territory essential to the empire, in 
fact by no loss of British territory whatso- 
ever. 

So far as the seas go, Germany is a be- 
sieged nation; and the besieged nation, like 
the besieged garrison, must break the lines 
of investmefit, ultimately, or surrender. Not 
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only has Germany so far failed to do this, 
but she has failed where Napoleon succeeded. 
He conquered his land foes, occupied their 
capitals, and paid the costs of his war from 
their treasuries, All this Germany has been 
unable to do, 


IV. THE DECISIVE ELEMENT 


Early in our Civil War, the North iso- 
lated the South; but it took years to reduce 
the fortress thus isolated, and it was always 
possible for the South, by occupying Wash- 
ington and our eastern cities, to win the war. 
But ultimately the blockade was fatal, when 
coupled with the failure of the South to 
obtain a decision on land. Unless the Ger- 
mans shall find a way to break the blockade 
or compel the British to raise it, there seems 
to me no reason to doubt that the end of 
the war is assured. It is a fact that Ger- 
many has so far failed in every attempt to 
reach Britain; and her failures have been 
so costly, that it is difficult to believe that it 
is any longer within German power to com- 
pel Britajn. 

Bear in mind, always, that this war is, in 
its main issue, a contest between the Ger- 
mans and the British. The dispute between 
the French and the Germans is limited to a 
single province. Russia and Germany could 
arrange their differences by bargain. Italy 
could be bought off by a payment in terri- 
tory. But it is not any question of relatively 
minor importance that separates Germany 
and Britain. On the contrary, Germany has 
asserted that Britain has deliberately set out 
to thwart her expansion, to check her natural 
growth, and that it is only on the ruins of 
British sea power that she can erect that em- 
pire which is necessary to her existence. 

Great Britain on her part, slow to per- 
ceive the challenge, has now taken it up as 
she took up the challenge of Holland, of 
Spain, and of France both under Louis XIV 
and Napoleon. In every one of these cases 
Britain did not pause with a victory or 
abandon hope when she was left alone to 
fight. She fought to the end and to the 
destruction of her foes, so far as their ma- 
rine ambitions were concerned, because she 
saw in these ambitions a peril to her own 
existence. ‘To-day she has accepted the Ger- 
man challenge as Rome took that of Carth- 
age. She is bending her energies and her 
power, not to throw Germany back within 
her own boundaries in Europe, but to put an 
end for a generation at the least to all peril at 


sea. She is fighting, not to destroy the Ger- 
man nation, but to destroy Germany as a 
rival naval power and marine competitor. 

Absorbed in our study and interest in the 
land operations, properly impressed by the 
magnitude of German victories, we in 
America, as indeed the observers in the whole 
world, have too little appreciated the truth 
that the land operations have lacked the char- 
acter of a decision; and the fact that they 
have lacked this character has given to the 
naval operations an importance far in excess 
of those on shore. British muddling, defeat, 
disaster on land have captured the mind of 
a generation which is too unfamiliar with 
British history to appreciate that the same 
things have marked every great British con- 
flict and were fatal only in the case of our 
own War of the Revolution, and then merely 
because Britain at the decisive hour also 
temporarily lost control of the sea. 

On the map, the German conquests make 
a formidable showing, but how much more 
impressive is the showing of the British con- 
quests if you color the seas to indicate them. 
Some day Europe will talk peace, but what 
value will peace have for Germany if it does 
not include in the terms the right to use the 
seas? But how is Germany to persuade 
Britain to concede this right, if she cannot 
conquer it? Does any one suppose that Ger- 
many will be able to exhaust Britain before 
she is herself exhausted? This is absurd, 
because Britain is still able to carry on a 
portion of her industrial life, and her re- 
sources in capital far exceed German. 

As for ruin, when peace is made, if the 
British are able to compel the Germans to 
give up their merchant marine, even if they 
are only able to forbid German ships the 
right to use their harbors and their colonial 
ports and naval stations as ports of call, in 
concert with their allies, Gefman shipping 
will be out of the race and the British will 
replace their only rival in the carrying trade 
of the world, and find her new wealth to 
replace old. 

Prophecy is idle and I do not mean to 
prophesy. What I do mean to emphasize 
is, that eighteen months after the outbreak 
of the war, sea power, navalism if you please, 
has so completely bested militarism, that the 
situation that exists, unless Germany can 
find some way to modify it, by success over 
the British, insures German defeat exactly 
as Napoleon’s defeat was insured when he 
failed to dispose of sea power and faced the 
Continent in arms, 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
FRENCH AND GREEKS AT SALONICA 


(Newly arrived French soldiers, with their metal helmets, looking with interest at the Greek highlanders, who 
are equally interested in the visitors) 

















Photograph by Underwood & Underwoced, New York 
THE RETREAT OF THE SERBIAN PEASANTRY 


(The tragedy of the refugees, so familiar since the opening of the war, was enacted on an extensive scale in Serbia 
within recent months) 
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V. THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


From my own standpoint,—and I have 
tried in all the long series of articles on 
the war to make clear the situation as it 
appeared to me,—the war on land has been 
fought out and there is practically no hope 
of a real decision there. In the spring there 
is every reason to suppose that if Germany 
still has the men, and it seems far from im- 
probable, she will make one more great bid 
for a decision in the East and seek to resume 
and complete her march to Moscow and 
Petrograd. 

In the same fashion there is likely to be 
a great Anglo-French offensive in the West. 
The success of this operation may well de- 
pend upon the extent to which Germany is 
compelled to reduce her armies in the West 
to make a new campaign in the East. I do 
net believe that the spring offensive will 
reach the German frontiers, or clear Belgium. 
It may conceivably rescue the portion of 
France now in the invader’s hands, It is 
even conceivable that Germany will, herself, 
shorten her lines in the West, recognizing 
that no terms of peace can be thought of, 
so far as France is concerned, while French 
territory is in German hands and French 
armies unconquered. 

Italy, on her side, will doubtless pursue 
her selfish and local campaign, useful to the 
Allies only as it distracts the attention of 
some hundreds of thousands of Austrian 
troops. As for the Near East, I shall deal 
with Suez a little later. Having ‘now con- 
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quered Montenegro, there is little reason to 
believe that the Austro-Germans will lose 
it, and less reason to suppose that the Allies 
at Salonica will be able to conquer either 
Bulgaria or Turkey. 

But if Germany should next fail arrive 
with her armies, greatly weakened by losses 
and hardships, at Moscow or Petrograd, 
would this affect the war to the extent of 
producing that victorious peace which Ger- 
many still expects and demands? I do not 
believe it, because I cannot see, even in such 
a victory, any real menace to the British 
blockade. Nor, with Russia out of the war, 
is there any real reason to suppose that Ger- 
many would then be able to muster sufh- 
cient men to break the French and British 
lines in the West. Mere arithmetic makes 
this seem utterly improbable. 

Meantime there must be no mistaking the 
steady growth of British military strength 
and of what is far more important, Brit- 
ish national determination and moral and 
intellectual mobilization. By next fall 
Britain will certainly have as many men 
under arms as Germany and they will be 
physically far better men, because Germany’s 
best have already been removed from the 
firing line, like those of France and Russia 
and Austria, 

Coincident with this is the growth in 
Britain of a realization that victory means 
for the Empire the end of the gravest peril 
since the Napoleonic era, and a determina- 
tion to abolish that peril not by a mere vic- 
tory, but by terms of peace which shall dis- 
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THE MESOPOTAMIAN FIELD OF WAR AND THE SUEZ CANAL, A POSSIBLE GERMAN-TURKISH OBJECTIVE 


SEA POWER IN THE WAR 


pose for a long period of years, perhaps 
forever, of a rival on the sea. It is no 
idle statement that the Germans make, that 
France and Russia are fighting Britain’s 
battles. They are; and in destroying Ger- 
man manhood they are removing the com- 
petitors of British industry. But of course 
both the French and the Russians are equally 
serving their own purposes. 

The Allies, Italy now included, have 
covenanted not to make a separate peace, and 
every British end is served by prolonging 
the war to the utter exhaustion of Germany. 
And Britain retains the decisive weapon, for 
even peace with all her other foes would not 
enable Germany to take up her national in- 
dustrial life again or begin the terrible task 
of paying for the war. It is to London now 
that one must look for the decisive gesture 
as to peace. And all recent talk of peace 
has died out because, for London, the war 
is just beginning; the prospects of victory, the 
meaning of success to the British Empire, 
have only just been perceived. 

Even now British ministers and statesmen 
are planning to make the victory over Ger- 
many absolute by arranging in advance of 
peace a condition which will abolish German 
competition on the high seas. The British 


have waked up, as they have not waked up 


before since the war began. ‘They have 
appreciated the value of their weapon of sea 
power, and they are now preparing to make 
good all that Admiral Mahan has written of 
the possibilities of sea power, and to repeat 
against William II the absolute successes 
won against Napoleon, 


VI. NACH SUEZ 


It is characteristic of the German genius 
that’ it builds for itself one colossal dream 
after another, and the collapse of one only 
inspires greater faith in the next. Thus Ger- 
many has believed, since the war began, that 
France could be abolished by a six-weeks’ 
campaign and the struggle won; that the 
successful advance to Calais would bring 
Britain to heel; that the submarine would 
accomplish the same result; that Russia could 
be eliminated in a summer campaign; that the 
advance to Constantinople would conquer the 
will of the Allies and insure peace. 

Now the German mind has seized upon 
Suez as the key to the British Empire, Eng- 
land’s “Heel of Achilles.” The whole Brit- 
ish Empire is to be undermined, overthrown 
by a successful Teuto-Turk drive at Egypt. 
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“Nach Suez” has replaced “Nach Paris” 
and “Nach Calais” as a German watchword. 

Yet there seem to be grave doubts as to 
the soundness of this view. Conceive that 
the Teuto-Turk armies actually pass the 
Canal and enter Egypt. How can this shake 
the British Empire? It will not interrupt, 
but merely lengthen the voyage to India, and 
India was conquered and held when only 
sailing vessels were on the water and the 
East was reached by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Of itself, Egypt is not essential to 
British existence because it neither furnishes 
men nor produces material necessary for 
Britain. It is a more valuable colony than 
any German overseas possession, but Ger- 
many has lost the use of all her colonies with- 
out losing the war or any real advantage 
thereby. As for India, Japan is bound by 
treaty to defend that, so it does not enter into 
the question. 

It is hard to see on what the German con- 
ception of the importance of Egypt is based, 
but what chance have the invaders of pass- 
ing Suez? An army of 25,000 Turks 
was heavily defeated before Suez a year ago 
and the British have had twelve months to 
prepare. We all know that a shorter time 
was sufficient to enable the Turks to fortify 
Gallipoli. For a whole year the British 
have been busy preparing a hundred ‘miles 
front. Indeed they have reduced this front 
by a third by flooding the east bank of 
the canal near the northern end, and per- 
haps another third by filling the other lakes 
along the route. Certainly there is not more 
than fifty miles of front available for Turk- 
ish attack, 

Behind this front and parallel to it is a 
railroad. The canal was defended last year 
by warships, as well as by forts. All the 
resources of sea power are available for the 
transport of munitions, men and supplies and 
Cairo and Alexandria are available as bases, 
as well as Port Said and Suez. 

The Teuto-Turks, on the contrary, must 
bring their troops, guns and munitions over 
the Taurus Mountains and over the Amanus 
by road. Since the tunnels on the Bagdad 
Railroad are unfinished, they must transport 
them for a hundred and twenty-five miles 
over the barren Sinai Desert, with only a 
few wells to furnish water and no other roads 
than desert trails. Finally, they must draw 
upon distant regions for food, for neither 
from Palestine nor Syria can they derive food 
or forage for any considerable army. 

The British and their allies can put almost 
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THE GALLIPOLI PENINSULA 
(The black portions show the territory occupied by the 
English and French forces during the Dardanelles cam- 
paign. The first landings of Allied troops were made 
on April 25, 1915, and their complete withdrawal was 
effected on January 9, 1916) 


any number of troops on the Canal line, 
whose restricted length calls for not more 
than’ 250,000 even accepting the standards 
of Western warfare, and these are certainly 
not applicable to this region. At Ypres less 
than 150,000 British bore the weight of a 
German attack made by numbers estimated 
at 500,000. For days they held lines that 
they never had the time to fortify. They 
were then destitute of any considerable 
amount of heavy artillery and lacked high 
explosive ammunition, Now they have heavy 
guns, and they have also the fleet batteries 
and unlimited ammunition. 

As to insurrections in the British rear, 
these are unlikely because the area in which 
men can live off the country in Egypt is 
exceedingly restricted and there is lacking 
any considerable military population. Egypt 
has always been conquered and held by small 
forces. In case of peril the whole Allied 
army could be transported from Salonica far 
more quickly than could the Turks send new 
forces from Constantinople. 

In sum, while there is probably no reason 
to doubt that the attempt to force Suez will 
be made, nothing but criminal folly on the 
British part could have left it open to suc- 
cessful attack, and there is no real possibility 
that the Turks could acquire the guns or 


transport to maintain an army sufficient to 
prevail on the narrow front, long ago forti- 
fied and protected alike by the desert and by 
the fleet. 


VII. THE END OF GALLIPOLI 


It remains now to review briefly the single 
considerable military incident of the month, 
the withdrawal of the Allied troops from the 
Gallipoli Peninsula. This was accomplished 
with practically no loss and with a skill and 
rapidity that surprised the world. The Brit- 
ish public have for weeks expected to hear 


- of some grave disaster. Even the least pessi- 


mistic British writers have firmly believed 
that the withdrawal, foreseen to be neces- 
sary, would cost at least as much as the 
bloody landing, which, at Sedd-el Bahr alone, 
brought 15,000 casualties. 

The successful withdrawal, therefore, did 
much to lessen for the British the sting of 
the disaster which the campaign constituted. 
It had cost the British more than 100,000 
casualties and those of the French were also 
heavy. It had been marked by a series of 
blunders and mistakes which had cost the 
commander, General Ian Hamilton, his posi- 
tion and had proven the graveyard of the 
reputations of many subordinates. For Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand this terrible cam- 
paign will have permanent memories; for the 
burden of the losses were borne by the Colo- 
nials. 

Coincident with the withdrawal, the Brit- 
ish learned how near success had been, how 
the prize was lost, not by Turkish skill or 
bravery, great as were both, but by the un- 
speakable stupidity and incapacity of the vari- 
ous commanders. To a nation which had 
just seen its commanding general, Field- 
Marshal French, withdrawn from France, 
which had read of the mistakes at Loos and 
the minor advantages obtained in a battle 
that cost 60,000 casualties, the Gallipoli 
withdrawal came as a final blow to pride. 

Probably the question of the Gallipoli 
campaign will continue to be argued for 
many years: Its wisdom or folly now di- 
vides England. — It cost Winston Churchill 
his position in the Cabinet and it almost-cost 
the Cabinet its life. Yet it nearly succeeded, 
and had it succeeded, the whole situation in 
the near East, the duration of the war itself, 
might have been settled to the satisfaction of 
the Allies. But the withdrawal, making the 
failure absolute, removed the last latent frac- 
tion of Allied prestige in the Near East 
and left Germany supreme in Constantinople 


SEA ‘POWER IN THE WAR 


and Sofia, and dominant in Athens and 
Bucharest. 

Hard and fast upon the evacuation of 
Gallipoli came the further progress of the 
Austro-German invasion of the Balkans. The 
Montenegrins were driven from their moun- 
tain, which commanded the town and Bay 
of Cattaro, Lovcen fell into Austrian hands, 
Cettinje followed Belgrade into the posses- 
sion of the enemy, and Nicholas, like Peter, 
became an exile, and the Montenegrins sur- 
rendered unconditionally to Austria. So 
once more the Serb race was overcome and 
the invaders of the North repeated the suc- 
cesses of the Turk, which five hundred years 
before, at Kossovo, had eliminated the Serbs 
from the free nations of the earth. 

Despite a pretence made by the Italians 
at sending aid, there was no mistaking the 
fact that the father of the Queen of Italy 
had been left to face Austria single-handed 
and that the Italians had pursued toward 
Montenegro the-same policy that they had 
shown toward Serbia, a policy frankly sug- 
gesting their readiness to see a possible Slav 
rival in Adriatic waters eliminated, or at the 
least crushed so completely as to promise no 
peril for the Italians for many years. 

Yet there was no mistaking the fact that 
this cool and calculating policy seemed to 
have an immediate and eventual peril for 
the Italians, for it removed the last obstacle 
to complete Austrian control on the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, north of Albania, and 
it foreshadowed an Austrian descent to Av- 
lona, key to the Straits of Otranto and pros- 
pective base of Italian supremacy in this sea. 

Meantime about Salonica the Allied armies 
took root, fortified the surrounding hills, en- 
deavored to turn the eastern city into a sec- 
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THE AUSTRIAN CONQUEST OF MONTENEGRO 

(An expedition from Cattaro, the Austrian naval 
base, captured Mount Lovcen on January 11. Cettinje, 
the capital, was_ thereupon occupied by armies of_in- 
vasion. Mount Lovcen not only dominates surrounding 
Montenegrin territory for many miles, but its possession 
by Austria is a blow to Italy’s ambition to control the 
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ond Lisbon and its approaches into a new 
Torres Vedras, which should thwart the 
Germans as the Portuguese lines had, under 
Wellington, thwarted the French. Before 
these lines the Bulgars halted and the Aus- 
trians and Germans showed no immediate 
activity. Indeed the coming of a Russian 
offensive in Bukowina seemed to make a 
draft upon German and Austrian troops so 
great as to leave a force in the Balkans in- 
sufficient to venture upon an attack and the 
great French soldier, De Castelnau, the vic- 
tor of Nancy and Champagne, and the new 
second-in-command in the French armies, 
declared that Salonica had become im- 
pregnable. 
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HOW TURKEY PROCLAIMED THE HOLY WAR 


THE SMOULDERING EAST 


BY T. LOTHROP STODDARD 


URING the autumn weeks of 1914, 

when Turkey stood wavering on the 
brink, we heard a great deal about the “Holy 
War.” Much of this talk was very alarmist 
in character. Nothing short of an immediate 
and simultaneous rising of the whole Mo- 
hammedan world was predicted. Well, 
Turkey did take the plunge, the Holy War 
was duly proclaimed—but no general rising 
of Islam occurred. ‘Thereupon comment 
veered round from pessimistic alarm to scoff- 
ing optimism, and we were told either that 
there was no pan-Islamic solidarity at all, or 
that, even if some such sentiment did exist, 
the Mohammedan world at large regarded 
the Turks as traitors to Islam. In short, 
Turkey’s action was to have no perceptible 
effect upon other Moslem lands. 

In the year which has elapsed since the 
proclamation of the Holy War, little Eastern 
news has run the Allied censorship blockade. 
Yet, scant as are the tidings, they show that, 
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here as elsewhere, the truth lies between the 
two extremes. No general revolt has oc- 
curred anywhere in Islam, but for all that, 
behind the censor’s veil we catch the loom of 
a giant unrest, growing with every Allied 
defeat, quickened by every Turkish victory. 
Furthermore, we should remember that this 
unrest is nothing new. For many years 
Islam’s anger has been steadily rising against 
that conquering West which has subjected 
every portion of the Moslem world, save 
Turkey, to its imperious will. And this anger 
has been increasingly focussed against the 
present ‘‘Allies,’—against Russia, always 
considered Islam’s arch-enemy; against 
France, Russia’s ally and the conqueror of 
Moslem North Africa; against England since 
her entente with Russia and the Anglo-Rus- 
sian strangling of Persia. ‘Thus, whatever 
flames may now be bursting forth in the 
Moslem world, the live coals have long been 
glowing beneath the ashes of sullen despair. 





THE SMOULDERING EAST 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF THE TURK 


Without venturing any direct pronounce- 
ments as to the exact course of events, we can 
yet profitably examine the general situation 
in the Islamic lands, analyzing both the fac- 
tors of stability and the elements of conflagra- 
tion. The first consideration is, of course, 
Turkey. It is upon Turkey’s offensive power 
that all the rest depends. At the present mo- 
ment Turkey’s prospects look extremely good. 
Ottoman prestige, so shattered by the First 
Balkan War, has risen immeasurably during 
the past year. Solemnly condemned to death 
by the Allies in the autumn of 1914, the Ot- 
toman Empire has ever since been showing 
startling signs of vigorous life. Turkish 
armies have invaded Russian Transcaucasia 
and Russian Persia, have raided the Suez 
Canal, have heroically held the Dardanelles 
against large Anglo-French armies and the 
greatest armada of modern times, and are 
now imperilling the retreat of a defeated 
Anglo-Indian army in Mesopotamia. The 
opening of the Berlin-Constantinople high- 
road has relieved all danger of a munitions 
shortage, and is fast arming hundreds of 
thousands of Turkish soldiers in training for 
many months but hitherto unable to take the 
field for lack of rifles and artillery. Some of 
these new troops may be required for service 
in the Balkans, but the bulk of them will be 
available for use in Asia, and they, added to 
the veteran forces already with the colors, 
will constitute a mighty factor in the whole 
Eastern theater of war. 


LAYING THE RAILS FOR THE ATTACK ON 
EGYPT 


The question now arises where Turkey’s 
Asiatic armies will first be employed. Every- 
thing points to an expedition against Egypt. 
The Turkish attack on the Suez Canal line a 
year ago proved that the building of the ‘‘Sa- 
cred Railway” from Syria down to the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, together with 
the recent development of motor transport, 
had destroyed Egypt’s isolation. No longer 
could the possessor of the Nile valley laugh 
at threats of invasion across the desert zone 
lying between Egypt and Syria. In fact, the 
Turkish attack of a year ago seems to have 
been less a daring raid than a calculated first 
step in a more ambitious plan. Though re- 
pulsed from the canal itself, the Turks suc- 
ceeded in holding most of the Sinai peninsula, 
and their German engineers have been busy 
building branch spurs westward from the 
“Sacred” trunk-line. The railheads of these 
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THE RAILROAD APPROACHES TO THE SUEZ CANAL 


(The Hejas Railroad from Damascus to Mecca, with 
probable routes—numbered 1, 2, and 3—of spurs built 
eastward to within a short distance of the Suez Canal 
by, the Turco-German forces for their reported cam- 
paign against Egypt) 


spur tracks are now said to be within fifty 
miles of the Suez Canal. Obviously this will 
make possible the quick massing of a large 
army and heavy artillery within easy striking 
distance of the Suez line. Of course the Eng- 
lish position is immensely strong,—a narrow 
front flanked by waters entirely under British 
naval control. Still, Turkish infantry is such 
splendid stuff, and German artillery achieves 
such marvels, that no one can predict offhand 
that any military lines are proof against so 
formidable a combination. 


INSECURITY OF ENGLAND’S HOLD ON EGYPT 


One thing which must disquiet the British 
is the insecurity of their tenure on Egypt it- 
self. English rule has never been popular in 
the valley of the Nile, and a few years ago 
Egyptian unrest became so violent that the 
Liberal Government of Great Britain was 
forced to abandon its policy of conciliation 
and resort to frank repression. Lord Kitch- 
ener was accordingly made proconsul, and 
till the outbreak of the present war he gov- 
erned Egypt with a rod of iron. Egypt 
ceased to figure in the press headlines, but 
England was no more beloved than before. 
Discontent was driven underground,—and 
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became thereby the more dangerous. Since 
the war Egypt has been flooded with British 
troops and put under the sternest sort of 
martial law. Nevertheless, ugly symptoms 
have showed here and there, and a Turkish 
victory on the Suez Canal would probably be 
followed by serious outbreaks among the 
swarming populace of Cairo and the teeming 
millions of the Fellaheen. The same is true 
of the Egyptian Sudan. The Mahdist em- 
bers are not quite cold, and Englishmen them- 
selves admit the possibility of trouble in these 
regions, 

Another disquieting factor in the situation 
is the disturbed conditions on Egypt’s west- 
ern border. In the recesses of the great Sa- 
hara desert-lie the fertile oases which are the 
seats of that mysterious Moslem brotherhood, 
the Senussiyeh. The religious hold which 
these fanatical sectaries have acquired over 
the populations of North Africa has long 
been a strong one, and while little is known 
of their numbers, their fighting qualities are 
unquestionably of a high order. The Sen- 
ussi have already taken the field against the 
Italians in Tripoli, and the aid thus afforded 
the revolting Tripolitans has had important 
consequences. Despite the rigid Allied cen- 
sorship we know pretty definitely that the 
Italians have suffered several bad defeats and 
now hold little more than the towns of the 
coast. Of late the Senussi have been turn- 
ing their attention Egyptwards. The past 
two months have seen brisk fighting between 
the British and strong Arab reconnoitring 
parties well armed with good rifles and ma- 
chine-guns. Already the British have aban- 
doned their outposts on the Tripolitan border 
and have retired well toward their Egyptian 
base. It is interesting to speculate what 
might happen in Egypt if a horde of fanatical 
Senussi dervishes should sweep into Egypt 
out of the Western deserts at the height of a 
Turco-German assault upon the Suez Canal. 


THE FEELING IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


As to the rest of Moslem North Africa, 
there seems to be little immediate danger of 
trouble. Of course, Morocco is not yet 
pacified, considerable French and Spanish 
armies being still engaged in the thankless 
task of subduing the fierce mountaineers of 
the Atlas and the Riff. Morocco is, how- 
~ever, so isolated from the rest of the Moslem 

world, both by geographical remoteness and 
by the heresy of its inhabitants, that any 
fresh Moorish disturbances would probably 
remain localized. The great French African 
empire lying between Morocco and Tripoli 
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seems also safe from immediate trouble. 
Both in Algeria and in Tunis the French 
have succeeded in making their rule more 
popular than the British have in Egypt. Also 
these countries possess a considerable Euro- 
pean colonial population, mainly French or 
French-feeling, which would support French 
ascendancy to the death. ‘Thus, unless ap- 
pearances are more than usually deceitful, 
nothing less than the conquest of Egypt and 
Tripoli by the Turks and Senussi would 
rouse the natives of French North Africa to 
serious revolt, 

After Egypt, the Moslem land of most 
immediate interest is Persia. This ancient 
empire has, during the last few years, sunk 
to the status of a Russo-British protectorate, 
Russian troops occupying its northern prov- 
inces with England predominant in the south. 
Probably nothing has so roused the general 
resentment of the Islamic world as the cyni- 
cal fashion in which the Russian and British 
Governments combined to throttle Persia’s 
reviving national life, and the horrid cruel- 
ties of the Russians in their sphere of influ- 
ence have greatly embittered Moslem rancor 
against the dreaded Muscovite enemy. 


THE SITUATION IN PERSIA 


Persia is of much deeper import to Islam 
than might at first sight appear. The broad 
belt of the Moslem world, stretching from 
Morocco to China, here narrows to relatively 
slender proportions, and most Moslems hold 
the Iran plateau between the Caspian Sea and 
the Persian Gulf to be the vital bridge join- 
ing the two halves of Islam. It is true that 
the Persians are Shiite heretics, but the old 
bitterness between Sunnite orthodoxy and 
Shiism has been much softened of late by the 
growing feeling of Moslem solidarity against 
the European peril. 

The despairing rage felt by Persian patri- 
ots at the Anglo-Russian destruction of their 
liberties caused trouble in Persia from the 
outbreak of the present war, and the Turkish 
Government hastened to fan the flames of 
revolt by sending flying columns of light 
troops into the Russian sphere, while Turk- 
ish and German emissaries under the able 
leadership of the German Prince Henry of 
Reuss sowed disaffection throughout the 
country. England and Russia apparently 
planned a bold counter-stroke in the shape 
of a Russian thrust southward through Ar- 
menia and a British advance up Mesopotamia 
from the Persian Gulf, the Allies to meet at 
Bagdad or Mosul, thus cutting off Persia 
from Turkish help and closing the bridge be- 
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SENUSSI PATROLLING 


tween the Ottoman Empire and the Moslem 


East. This plan, however, has failed. The 
Russians got stuck in the Armenian moun- 
tains, while England’s Mesopotamian cam- 
paign has probably been shattered beyond re- 
pair by the recent defeat at Ctesiphon. 

The effect of this failure upon Persia has 
been already pronounced. Although news 
from this remote region is both scanty and 
distorted, it is plain that Persia is getting 
more and more out of hand. If a strong 
Turkish army should enter the country, as is 
highly probable when the snows of the border 
highlands melt in the spring, Persia would 
probably flare up from end to end. 


THE QUESTION OF A TURCO-GERMAN EXPE- 
DITION TO INDIA 


The query now obviously suggests itself 
whether the expulsion of the Russians and the 
English from Persia would be followed by 
a Turco-German march on India. If by this 
is meant an army sufficiently large to conquer 
India without the aid of pronounced disaffec- 
tion against British rule, the answer is prob- 
ably no. Persia is a vast semi-desert plateau, 
ringed round by mountains, It is totally de- 
void of railways, and has no roads worth 
mentioning. To move a great modern army 
with its heavy artillery and enormous trans- 
port train across such a stretch of territory 
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would be a present impossibility. Naturally, 
if the war should be very prolonged, German 
engineering skill might gradually build com- 
munication lines akin to those now being 
constructed across the Sinai peninsula 
towards Egypt; but this would be a matter, 
not of months, but of years. 

Of course, if British rule in India should 
be thoroughly shaken by acute and wide- 
spread native revolts, a small Turco-German 
army of choice troops might be thrown across 
Persia, but no such revolts seem likely. 
There is undoubtedly much more unrest in 
India to-day than Englishmen care to admit, 
but this unrest is sporadic and is confined al- 
most exclusively to the Mohammedans, the 
Indian Moslems being only some twenty-five 
per cent. of the total population. Another 
thing to remember is that the vast majority 
of India’s teeming millions are so unwarlike 
that they would be disinclined to rise for any 
cause whatever. ‘The distinctively fighting- 
stocks of India do not number more than 
sixty millions, and only half of these are 
Mohammedans. ‘The other half are divided 
from the Moslems by sharp barriers of race 
or religion, consisting as they do of Brah- 
minical Hindu Rajputs, Buddhist Mongoloid 
Gurkhas, and the Sikhs professing a cult- 
militant peculiarly their own. One and all 
traditional foes of Islam, these peoples would 
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probably fight rather than favor a Turco~ 
Perso-German expedition which would neces- 
sarily appear to them a Mohammedan inva- 
sion of India. 


THE ROLE OF AFGHANISTAN 


In any such Middle-Eastern troubles a not 
unimportant role would undoubtedly be 
played by Afghanistan, the buffer-state lying 
between British India and Russian Central 
Asia. This land of savage mountains is in- 
habited by an equally savage people whose 
tremendous fighting qualities have been 
abundantly proven since the earliest times. 
Under the long reign of its late ruler, Emir 
Abdurrahman, Afghanistan gathered un- 
wonted strength, for this able sovereign 
sternly repressed the internecine wars which 
chronically consumed its surplus energy. 
Since his son and successor, Habibullah 
Kahn, has continued in his father’s footsteps, 
Afghanistan must to-day be well rested and 
spoiling for a fight. 

Fanatical Moslems as they are, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the Afghans could resist 
the contagion of Persia’s example if that 
country should throw off the Russo-British 
yoke. Indeed, the tribes on the Indian bor- 
der have for months past been causing the 
British much trouble. Still, even should 
Afghanistan explode, India’s northwest 
frontier is so strong that the Afghan irrup- 
tion would probably do most damage in Rus- 
sian Central Asia, or “Turkestan.” Here 
the Afghans would have no mountains to 
cross, and they would find a solid Moslem 
population as fanatical as themselves. 

Furthermore, the Russians have never suc- 
ceeded in making their rule so relatively pop- 
ular in Turkestan as the British have done in 
India. It is often said that Russia knows how 
to win the hearts of Asiatics. Broadly speak- 
ing, this is not true. Such particular indi- 
viduals as are willing to give up their na- 
tional consciousness are warmly welcomed 
into Russian official service and find their 
careers barred by no such race or color bar- 
riers as exist among West European nations. 
But for all who resist Russianization the 
Muscovite yoke is neither an easy nor a pleas- 
ant one. We should also note that in Turk- 
estan as elsewhere native fears have been 
roused by colonization schemes which have 
planted large numbers of Russian peasants in 
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the best parts of the country. Should Rus- 
sian rule in Central Asia be overwhelmed by 
a flood of Afghan and Turcoman fanaticism, 
the fate of these Russian colonists would be 
a frightful one. 


TRANSCAUCASIA AS A POSSIBLE WAR 
THEATER 


It is highly probable that, as spring ap- 
proaches, Turkey may use a portion of her 
new armies against another of Russia’s Asi- 
atic fronts,—Transcaucasia. A year ago 
Turkey launched a preliminary offensive in 
this quarter, arid though the Ottoman forces 
did not penetrate far into Russian territory, 
they have never been entirely expelled. For 
months past the fighting in this region has 
languished, both Russia and Turkey having 
drafted away portions of their Caucasian 
armies for respective service in Poland or at 
Gallipoli. The mountainous nature of 
Transcaucasia would render its conquest an 
exceedingly difficult undertaking, but its fer- 
tility and natural wealth make it a tempting 
prize. Furthermore, a Turkish invading 
army could count on finding many friends. 
Fully half of the population are Moslems, 
some of them very fanatical, and even the 
Christian population is none too well affected 
toward Russia. 

The Armenians might stick to Russia 
through thick and thin, but the Georgians, by 
far the most important Christian element, 
are full of rancor against Muscovite rule. 
This interesting people, with its well-marked 
national consciousness and its proud cultural 
past, has long suffered from relentless Russi- 
fication which has ended by entirely estrang- 
ing it from the Russian Empire. Again, the 
Russian Revolution of 1905 caused such 
political and social explosions in the Caucasus 
that the country has never wholly quieted 
down. All things considered, there are ex- 
ceedingly interesting possibilities in this land 
of many races and tongues. 

Such are some of the possible reactions of 
the White Man’s War upon the Moslem 
world. What the full consequences are to be 
cannot yet be seen. But the East is smoulder- 
ing. That much we know. The fires may 
sink down once more beneath the ashes, or 
they may burst forth everywhere into lurid 
flames. The thing to be remembered is that 
they are there. 


OUR CANADIAN-AMERICAN 
HIGH COURT 


BY LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


(Secretary of the International Joint Commission) 


[The signing of the so-called Waterways Treaty in 1909 created an international commission for 


the prevention as well as settlement of such differences between Canada and the United States. 


In 


the following article the Canadian secretary of the commission shows how it serves Canada and the 
United States as an umpire of disputes and how it gives to the world, in a dark and troublous time, 
a shining example of international comity——TueE Epiror.] 


AR is one method of settling disputes 

between the people of two neighbor- 
ing nations, but it is not the only way. 
Neither is it in the long run the most sen- 
sible or effective or economical way. Here 
is an alternative plan,—an experiment, if 
you like,—which the two English-speaking 
countries of North America committed them- 
selves to some five years ago, and which has 
ever since been running so smoothly and 
noiselessly that ninety-nine people out of any 
hundred on this continent have never even 
heard of it. 

At Washington, on January 11, 1909, 
James Bryce, then British Ambassador to 
the United States, and Elihu Root, Secre- 
tary of State, signed what is known as the 
Waterways Treaty. ‘This treaty embodied 
the results of several years’ negotiation be- 
tween American statesmen on one side and 
English and Canadian on the other. It dis- 
posed of several vexed questions that had 
been more or less at issue between the United 
States and Canada, but it went much farther 
than that. It created an international com- 
mission, consisting of three Americans and 
three Canadians, and vested in that body 
such powers and responsibilities as it is 
safe to say have never before in the 
world’s history been entrusted to a similar 
tribunal. 

The preamble of the treaty sets forth its 
general objects, “to prevent disputes regard- 
ing the use of boundary waters and to settle 
all questions which are now pending between 
the United States and the Dominion involv- 
ing the rights, obligations, or interests of 
either in relation to the other or .to the 
inhabitants of the other, along their common 
frontier, and to make provision for the ad- 


justment and settlement of all such ques- 
tions as may hereafter arise.” 

The language of the preamble is signifi- 
cant. It provides for the settlement of 
present and future matters of difference be- 
tween the two countries, but it puts first of 
all the prevention of disputes. And it is just 
there that the child of the Waterways 
Treaty, the International Joint Commission, 
finds its greatest field of usefulness. It has 
already settled a number of matters of dif- 
ference, and doubtless will dispose of many 
more in the future, but its supreme value to 
the United States and Canada lies in the 
fact that its mere existence has an increasing 
tendency to prevent such disputes. 


FAILURE OF OLD DIPLOMATIC METHODS 


In the past all international questions, 
large or small, could only be disposed of 
through the roundabout and red-tape-encum- 
bered channels of diplomacy. Think what 
that meant. Suppose a dispute arose over 
the use of one of the boundary streams, 
such as the St. Mary’s River, for power pur- 
poses, and the aggrieved parties on the 
Michigan side sent a complaint, through the 
usual channels, to Washington. The com- 
plaint, gathering to itself like a snowball 
successive folds of official reports and memo- 
randa, would roll ponderously through the 
federal departments at Washington. It 
would then go to the British Embassy; 
travel overseas to the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices in London; back across the Atlantic 
to the Governor-General of Canada; be 
tossed back and forth in the federal depart- 
ments at Ottawa; and finally, perhaps, reach 
the local officials on the Canadian side of the 
St. Mary’s River. 
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Then the original petition or complaint, 
by this time pretty well buried under its pile 
of documentary blankets, would start back 
again on its long journey. And so it might 
travel, like the Wandering Jew, to the end 
of time, while the seeds of ill-feeling were 
spreading like a plague along the interna- 
tional boundary. Even admitting that this 
is an extreme case, and that the methods of 
the old diplomacy sometimes did result in a 
settlement, it is nevertheless true that the 
final decision rarely got to the heart of the 
difficulty, or came in time to prevent the 
mischief bred of local irritation. 


THE NEW TRIBUNAL 


The point of the new method of dealing 
with international disputes is that it is 
prompt and business-like and gets right to 
the core of the trouble. The International 
Joint Commission is before all things a 
tribunal for the people, the American and 
Canadian people. The man with a legiti« 
mate grievance against his neighbor on the 
other side of the line knows that he can 
bring it for final settlement before a court 
that is not merely Canadian or American, 
but international, vested with powers pos- 
sessed by no other tribunal in either country. 
And because he knows that he has this privi- 
lege, his grievance is no longer magnitied 
into a monstrous wrong, but in nine cases 
out of ten finds its own settlement in the 
cofnmon-sense and good-feeling that are the 
natural heritage of neighbors on either side 
of the boundary. 


INTERNATIONAL IRRIGATION PROBLEMS 


The Waterways Treaty, in addition to 
the general authority it vests in the Com- 
mission to dispose of questions involving the 
use, obstruction or diversion of boundary 
waters, contains a number of special articles. 
One limits the amount of water that may be 
diverted for power purposes on either side 
of the Niagara River to an amount that will 
not interfere with the scenic beauty of the 
Falls. Another deals with a very interest- 
ing problem in the West. ‘Two rivers, the 
St. Mary and Milk, rise in Montana and 
flow across the boundary into Canada. The 
former empties into the Saskatchewan, and 
ultimately finds its way to Hudson Bay. 
The Milk, after running for over one hun- 
dred miles in Canada, returns to Montana 
and empties into the Missouri. These two 
streams flow for some distance through what 
is called the semi-arid belt of Montana and 
Alberta, where water is worth almost its 
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weight in gold. The Treaty provides that, 
under the direction of the Commission, the 
two rivers are to be treated as one stream 
for the purposes of irrigation; that the St. 
Mary is to be connected with the Milk by 
a canal, and the channel of the Milk in 
Canada used for carrying a portion of the 
waters of the St. Mary down to the lower 
Milk River Valley in Montana, where thou- 
sands of acres of land are waiting for irriga- 
tion; and that the waters of the two streams 
are to be divided equally between the people 
of the two countries. Some delicate prob- 
lems of engineering, and perhaps of diplo- 
macy, are involved in the working out of 
this provision of the Treaty, but these need 
not be entered into here. 

Another article of the Treaty provides 
that, in addition to the Commission’s general 
jurisdiction over questions involving the use 
of boundary waters, any other matter of dif- 
ference arising anywhere along the common 
frontier shall be referred to it for examina- 
tion and report, by either the Government 
of the United States or the Government of 
Canada. 


A FINAL COURT OF APPEAL 


The tenth article of the Treaty is one of 
extraordinary significance. It provides that 
“any questions or matters of difference aris- 
ing between the high contracting parties in- 
volving the rights, obligations, or interests of 
the United States or of the Dominion of 
Canada either in relation to each other or to 
their respective inhabitants, may be referred 
for decision to the International Joint Com- 
mission by the consent of the two parties.” 

It will be seen that there is absolutely no 
limitation of any kind to the character of 
the question that may be referred to the 
Commission under this article of the Treaty. 
It is not confined to matters of dispute along 
the boundary; it is not limited in any pos- 
sible way. It is as broad as the jurisdiction 
and interests of the United States and Can- 
ada. It might be a commercial question 
connected with the Gulf of Mexico, or the 
navigation of the Panama Canal, or fishing 
rights in Hudson Bay. It might even be a 
question of national honor. And further, 
provided the two countries agree to refer 
such a question to the Commission, the treaty 
provides that the decision of the Commission 
is final. This article makes the Commission 
in a very real sense a Hague Tribunal for 
the people of North America. 

The Commission since its organization has 
dealt with a variety of questions, involving 
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the use of boundary waters for power and 
other purposes, from Maine in the East to 
Montana in the West. For two thousand 
miles of the international frontier its juris- 
diction, as defined by the Treaty, is supreme. 
It is the final court of appeals for the people 
of both nations. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INTERESTS INVOLVED 


When it is remembered that these boun- 
dary waters support a population of over 
7,000,000 people, American and Canadian; 


that the navigation interests alone of the 
Great Lakes represent an enormous invest- 
ment; that approximately 95,000,000 tons of 
freight, valued at more than $800,000,000, 
and carried by over 26,000 vessels, are trans- 
ported on these waters annually,—more than 
three times the volume of freight taken 
through the Suez Canal; when you add to 
this the rapidly increasing power interests - 
along these waters, and all that depends 
upon them; and the vital uses of the Great 
Lakes and their connecting waterways for 
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domestic and sanitary purposes; it is not 
very difficult to appreciate the opportunities 
for usefulness that lie before the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, or the value of 
that tribunal to the people of the two coun- 
tries. 

Of the questions that have already been 
referred to the Commission by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada, for 
investigation and report, two are of special 
importance. The first requires the Commis- 
sion to report what levels of water in the 
Lake of the Woods can be maintained which 
will best meet the needs of all the various 
interests on both sides of the boundary,— 
navigation, agriculture, fishing, lumbering, 
and power. 

To most people the Lake of the Woods 
country is a comparatively unknown region, 
and the popular impression probably is that 
it is of little or no importance to the inhabi- 
tants of either the United States or Canada. 
That is not the case. 
The __ investigation 
which the Commis- 
sion has already car- 
ried out sho ws 
among other things 
that the navigation, 
power, and other 
interests that will 
be affected by the 
Commission’s de - 
cision have invested 
something over 
$100,000,000 in the 
Lake of the Woods 
district; that the 
natural resources of 
the region are enor- 
mous and only be- 
ginning to be de- 
veloped; and_ that 
communities as far 
apart as Duluth and 
Winnipeg are more or less directly interested 
in the fixing of a level on this lake that will 
give the maximum benefit to the people on 
both sides of the boundary. 














MR. LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 
(Canadian Secretary) 


POLLUTION OF WATERS 


The other question is in many ways the 
most important with which the Commission 
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has yet had to deal. It involves the ascer- 
taining by means of sanitary surveys of the 
localities and extent of pollution of boundary 
waters; and the recommendation to the two 
governments of the best methods of correct- 
ing the evil. This matter has been under 
investigation for two years, and a report has 
already been submitted on the extent of the 
pollution. It discloses the gratifying fact 
that the great bulk of the Great Lakes 
water remains in its pristine purity, in spite 
of the fact that millions of people on both 
sides have contracted the very bad habit of 
dumping all their sewage into these waters, 
and that the entire shipping of the Great 
Lakes, carrying in one season not less than 
15,000,000 passengers, has followed the same 
evil practise. 

Serious pollution, however, was found at 
many points along the boundary, particularly 
in the Detroit and Niagara Rivers, where the 
cities of Detroit and Buffalo, with a number 
of smaller communi- 
ties on both sides of 
the rivers, have been 
doing their best, or 
worst, to make the 
waters of these 
rivers unfit for hu- 
man consumption. 
Severe epidemics of 
typhoid fever in the 
lake cities have for 
years warned these 
communities that, 
while they. were 
spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars 
on their streets and 
buildings and in 
other ways adding 
to the comfort and 
convenience of their 
inhabitants, the most 
vital consideration 
of all, that of public health, was being 
grossly neglected. If the International 
Joint Commission should achieve nothing 
more than to awaken the cities and towns 
of the Great Lakes to the vital impor- 
tance of protecting their water supplies, 
it will have more than justified its exist- 
ence as a permanent body. 














MR. WHITEHEAD KLUTTZ 
(American Secretary) 
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THE TWO NICARAGUAN HARBORS—FONSECA BAY ON THE PACIFIC AND CORN ISLANDS ON THE ATLANTIC~ 
OFFERED TO THE UNITED STATES FOR NAVAL BASES 


(The map also shows the Nicaragua Canal route, which was abandoned in favor of the route across Panama. 
In the treaty now under consideration at Washington the perpetual right to construct a canal across Nicaragua 
is granted to the United States, thereby eliminating the possibility of any other nation obtaining the concession) 


AMERICANIZING NICARAGUA 


How YANKEE MARINES, FINANCIAL OVERSIGHT AND BASEBALL ARE 
STABILIZING CENTRAL AMERICA 


BY CLIFFORD D. HAM 


(Collector-General of Customs in Nicaragua) 


[The moral influence exerted by perhaps a hundred American Marines in the capital of Nica- 
ragua, maintained there as a legation guard, has resulted in a state of law and order probably 
never before known in the little republic. The conditions described by Mr. Ham in the following 
article are particularly interesting when contrasted with the state of affairs existing in Mexico during 
the same period.—TuHE Epiror.] 


O Nicaraguans the treaty now awaiting . (2) Two naval bases (one on Fonseca Bay 


approval the Uni ig in the Pacific and the other on Corn Islands in 
PP by the United States Senate is the Caribbean), both within comparatively short 


most important. I firmly believe that the gistance from the Panama Canal. 

majority of them are in favor of it. A few (3) Forever eliminating the danger of a for- 
political opponents who are chronically eign power secking and obtaining those conces- 
against the Government oppose it, because s!ons. - a diol en 
they are “out.” If they were “in” the treaty (4) ! ~ Lrg = etter by ney an 
: ld babl d ha B th e ov 1 b t th commercia re ations with our atin-American 
would pro y have their approval, but the sister republics. 


purchase price to us would have been raised. (5) An important link in the chain, which we 
Just what the treaty means to both coun- are attempting to forge, of preparedness and 
tries is shown in the following brief résumé: national defense, and the protection of our in- 


vestment in the Panama Canal. 
Advantages to the United States: 
(1) A perpetual and exclusive right to build _ When we remember that the nearest coal- 


a canal through Nicaragua. ing station under our control on the Pacific 
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THE AMERICAN MARINES PLAYING BASEBALL WITH THE NICARAGUANS 


Ocean, north of Panama, is in Lower Cali- 
fornia, and that on the east we have only sta- 
tions in Cuba and the island of Culebra, near 
Porto Rico, the strategic value of these two 
bases can be readily understood. 


Advantages to Nicaragua: 


(1) The payment of $3,000,000 and the effect 
of its careful expenditure in or for the benefit 
of the republic. 

(2) The tendency towards a permanent and 
lasting internal peace. The professional revolu- 
tionist will become extinct, and revolutionary 
movements from personal ambition will be dis- 
couraged. 

(3) A practical illustration of measures dis- 
cussed and approved in Pan-American confer- 
ences, congresses, and on official visits. 


Nicaragua feels that these rights are worth 
considerably more than the sum offered, and 
that it is a bargain compared with what we 
have paid, or are paying, for Panama Canal 
rights and the Canal Zone territory. 


IN FINANCIAL DISTRESS 


Nicaragua still is in a very bad financial 
condition, for most of which the present gov- 
ernment is not to blame, although it has some 
things to answer for. The debts were sad- 
dled on the country by former administra- 
tions, or else represent property destroyed 
during revolutions. The monetary reform— 
begun in 1911 and completed last fall, when 
the conversion of paper currency was finished 
-—also cost Nicaragua a considerable amount, 
which should be offset against the debt. 

Altogether the little republic owes $15,- 
000,000 gross, which can be scaled down to 
$12,000,000. This is a heavy burden. Their 
hope is in the United States and the canal 


treaty, which, if passed, will undoubtedly 
enable a bonding arrangement to be consum- 
mated. 

Is the United States still interested in 
Nicaraguan matters? The answer must be 
“ves” if the Monroe Doctrine amounts to 
anything. In January, 1914, three Euro- 
pean nations—Germany, Italy, and Great 
Britain—were at Nicaragua’s throat demand- 
ing payment of debts due their nationals. 
This is mentioned merely to show that the 
United States cannot escape its Monroe Doc- 
trine obligations even if it wishes. 

Nicaragua threw up its hands to the de- 
mands of these European governments, and 
answered that while it recognized the claims, 
it had no money and could not pay. Uncle 
Sam intervened at this stage in the person of 
Secretary of State Bryan, who told the rep- 
resentatives of the European nations that if 
they would be patient the United States 
would see to it that in time the Central 
American country would pay. 


THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
MARINES 


The question has often been asked, What 
are American marines doing in Nicaragua? 
They are merely a guard maintained in our 
legation at Managua for the same reason 
that a guard is stationed at Peking,—to pro- 
tect the lives and property of the American 
Minister and his family. Do they need pro- 
tection? During the three days’ bombard- 
ment of the city by the Liberal revolutionists 
in 1912, numerous shells and bullets fell near 
or whistled by the American legation. I 
know, because I saw and heard them. 

There being no revolution now, one might 
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THE BASEBALL, TEAM OF THE UNITED STATED MARINE, CORPS GUARD STATIONED AT NICARAGUA 


wonder why the legation guard is retained. 
A prominent merchant,—a European who 
has lived in Nicaragua for many years, and 
knows the country and its people,—came to 
me recently and asked if the American guard 


would be withdrawn. “If they are with- 
drawn,” he continued, “I shall sell my stock 
and leave the country, notwithstanding I 
have a good business and have prospered more 
or less. A revolution would surely follow 
with all its horrors.” 

Business men who are Nicaraguans, edu- 
cated men of property and standing (both 
Liberals and Conservatives, but not politi- 
cians), tell me the same thing. The Nicara- 
guan government wants the marine guard to 
stay. It is the best insurance for peace, sta- 
bility, and prosperity,—inexpensive, and do- 
ing no harm except to political revolutionists 
and their friends in and out of Nicaragua. 

Nicaraguans of property and education 
(those who are not politicians) are pleased 
with the legation guard, as it means order 
and stability. Both Liberals and Con- 
servatives have so told me. Politicians are 
divided on the subject. The Conservatives 
favor the presence of the marines, because it 
means no revolution and peace; and, being 
the “ins,” that is what they want so that the 
country can be developed. The Liberals, be- 
ing the “outs,” want the marines removed at 
once, as revolution would follow,—so say 
many Nicaraguans,—and what care Central 
American politicians about a revolution, even 
if many people are killed, much property de- 


stroyed, and heavy expense incurred, pro- 
vided they have a chance to get “in.” 

The only practical difference in party prin- 
ciples in Central America—perhaps I ought 
to limit the remark to Nicaraguan political 
parties, and to confine myself to personal ob- 
servation—is that one is “in” and the other 
is “out.” With the exception of the pro- or 
anti-United States issue, and one or two not 
material questions (Church-and-State is one), 
there are no issues and no differences about 
such matters as tariff, labor, trusts, corpora- 
tions, and so on. The names “Liberal” and 
“Conservative” are terms only. 

The question of how the “artesanos” re- 
gard the presence of the American marines 
is very pertinent. ‘They are the skilled labor- 
ers, the small tradespeople, and the- middle 
class generally. They are a fine lot. The 
more I know and come into contact with 
them the better I like them. They are in- 
dustrious and want work. 


BASEBALL TURNS THE SCALE 


At first these middle-class people were un- 
favorable, and resented the presence of the 
American soldiers. Then they got interested 
in seeing the marines playing baseball. A 
few got balls and bats, and soon others joined. 
The American soldiers aided and instructed 
them. The “artesanos” found the soldiers 
were personally all right and good chaps, and 
mutual acquaintance began. 

Under the guidance of the officers and sol- 
diers of the marines local “nines” were 
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THE QUARTERS OF THE UNITED STATES LEGATION GUARD OF MARINES AT NICARAGUA 


formed, to play among themselves. After- 
wards they and the marine team began to 
play. The Nicaraguans at first were wofully 
beaten, but the soldiers encouraged them and 
they kept at it. Now they occasionally de- 
feat the marines. The result is a league of 
Nicaraguan clubs, some at Managua, others 
at Granada and Masaya. ‘The marine club 
visits and plays with them all. 

The Nicaraguan children play ball in 
every vacant lot. American base-ball terms 
only are used,—“strike,” “foul,” “batter-up,” 
“you’re out,” — for the Spanish language does 
not provide them. 

Immense crowds full of enthusiasm at- 
tend the Nicaraguan baseball games. ‘They 
are under the patronage of the President and 
the Archbishop, who frequently attend. Two 
of the marines are always invited to officiate 
as umpires. The result of all this is that the 
American marines are now very popular with 
the ‘‘artesanos” and many other Nicaraguans 
who once looked askance. 

Baseball has done it. It would be a crime 
to withdraw the marines and stop the base- 
ball craze in Nicaragua. It is the best step 
towards order, peace, and stability that has 
ever been taken. It beats the work of poli- 
ticians and statesmen. People who will play 
baseball and turn out by the thousands every 
week to see the match games, are too busy to 
participate in revolutions. ‘Three cheers for 
the American marine who is teaching  base- 
ball and real sportsmanship! Incidentally, it 
should be said that the members of this lega- 
tion guard of marines are a fine set of repre- 
sentative Americans. ‘They have behaved 
splendidly. 


SOME NICARAGUAN HISTORY 


In our baseball enthusiasm let us not forget 
the main question: Why were American ma- 


rines sent to Nicaragua as a legation guard? 
Up to 1909 José Santos Zelaya, head of the 
Liberal party, had maintained himself in 
power for seventeen years, sending the con- 
stitution to the scrap-heap, holding farcical 
elections, and doing many other improper 
things. He jailed or banished and looted his 
political opponents. He reduced grafting to 
a science. His exactions and tyranny became 
worse and worse. 

There were sixteen revolutions or wars 
with other Central American republics dur- 
ing those seventeen years. ‘The revolutions 
all failed, but more and more people became 
alienated. Finally, the revolution of 1909- 
10 succeeded, because the people were tired 
of tyranny, spoliation, and disturbance. 

It has been charged that the United States 
Government overthrew Zelaya by sending an 
army of marines. Of course it did nothing 
of the kind, although it might well have done 
so, after his insulting treatment of that gen- 
tlemanly and scholarly young American Min- 
ister, John Gardiner Coolidge, who left be- 
fore the receipt of his asked-for recall, rather 
than submit to the discourtesies and humilia- 
tions of Zelaya. The legation secretary, 
John H. Gregory, stood it as Chargé for a 
while, and he, too, left. 

In an effort to bring the Central Ameri- 
can republics together and to do away with 
wars and revolutions, Secretary of State 
Root, in 1907, had brought about joint trea- 
ties among the five countries and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Central American 
Court of Justice to settle their differences by 
arbitration. The plan proved more or less 
a farce, because President Zelaya flagrantly 
and repeatedly violated the stipulations of 
those treaties, flouting the United States un- 
der whose auspices they had been signed (I 
am quoting from official State Department 
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documents). He violated Honduras, and 
discredited treaty obligations to the detri- 
ment of Costa Rica, Saivador and Guate- 
mala. He kept Central America in a tur- 
moil. In Nicaragua, republican institutions 
ceased to exist except inname. Free speech and 
the press were strangled, and a prison was the 
price of every patriotic movement. The ma- 
jority of the Central American republics pro- 
tested to the United States against the situa- 
tion, and in consequence the Nicaraguan 
Minister at Washington:was given his pass- 
ports. 


THE FIRST LANDING OF MARINES 


The charge that Zelaya was driven out of 
power because hundreds of American marines 
were sent to Nicaragua, and thus prevented 
his government from exercising sovereignty, 
is one of those historical stories from which 
the real facts take all the glamour. The only 
marines present during the revolution against 
Zelaya were landed from an American ship 
at Bluefields, when the government troops 
and revolutionists were threatening to fight a 
battle in the town, the business men of which 
are mostly Americans. The marines threw a 
guard around the place, and notified the two 
factions they could battle to their hearts’ con- 
tent outside, but not inside nor too near. 
That was the extent to which the American 
marines had any connection with the down- 
fall of the Zelaya Liberals. 

When revolutionary leaders took posses- 
sion of the government they found it a wreck. 
The treasury was empty. The monetary sys- 
tem had long before been debased from silver 
currency to an irredeemable mass of paper. 


The revenues had been depleted by favoritism 
and grafting. . The foreign debt was $6,472,- 
689, of which $5,733,000 were English 
bonds. There were also recognized, adjudi- 
cated debts of $1,615,999. Claims against 
the government for acts committed under 
Zelaya were $1,865,800. The cost to both 
sides of the revolution of 1909-10, in expendi- 
tures and claims, now falling on the new gov- 
ernment, was $2,822,027. Thisymade a total 
of $12,593,515, though many of the claims 
were worthless. 

Then there was the paper currency, with 
nothing to back it except the credit of the 
government. It amounted in September, 
1910, when the new government assumed 
charge, to 28,764,103 pesos, which has since 
been converted into a gold currency under 
the monetary reform at the rate of 8 to 1. 

The revenues had not equaled the expenses 
for a couple of years. The financial and 
commercial situation was desperate. The in- 
terest on the bonded debt held in England 
was defaulted. 


AN APPEAL TO THE UNITED STATES 


The new government wanted help and 
wanted it badly. Their only recourse was to 
the United States,—the friendly appeal, of 
a small country in the throes of financial and 
other distress, to a powerful and wealthy 
neighbor. 

Here is the message of the Nicaraguan 
Provisional President to the United States. 
After asking for recognition, promising to 
call a constitutional convention and to hold 
an election for President within a year, it 
said: 
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ceed the provisional gov- 
ernment, 

The State Department, 
among its other helpful 
assistance, complied with 
Nicaragua’s request to aid 
in securing a loan from a 
group of American _bank- 
ers, so as to establish a gold 
monetary system and thus 
retire the almost worthless 
paper currency. The bank- 
ers arranged a_ favorable 
loan, and gave much ad- 
vice and assistance to the 








THE EXECUTIVE BUILDING (‘ WHITE HOUSE”) OF NICARAGUA, 


AT MANAGUA 


In my administration I shall try to rehabilitate 
and develop the public finances and to refund the 
national debt, and to that end ask the aid of the 
American government to place a loan on the 
security of part of the customs duties whose 
collection will be made in a manner agreed 
upon between the United States and Nicaragua. 

. With the object of facilitating the fulfil- 
ment of these and other arrangements I ask that 
the Government of the United States send to 
Managua a Commissioner in case any of these 
negotiations require the formality of a conven- 
tion. 


It was yp to the United States. The 
Monroe Doctrine imposes obligations as well 
as benefits. Either the States had to give the 
assistance requested, or abandon Nicaragua 
to a turbulent and revolutionary fate and to 
its European creditors. 

The State Department did the proper 
thing, and agreed to help as requested. It 
sent the best Latin-American diplomat avail- 
able, the late Thomas C. Dawson, as Min- 
ister to Nicaragua to confer with the new 
government and form a plan of rehabilitation. 

Nicaragua did everything recommended by 
the Washington Government. A constitu- 
tional convention was called to formulate 
anew a republican form of government. The 
customs were turned over to a trustee,—an 
American,—in the mutual interest of the 
Government of Nicaragua, the British bond- 
holders, and the: American bankers who 
financed the conversion of the Nicaraguan 
currency. ‘The monetary reform formulated 
by Mr. Charles A. Conant was strictly car- 
ried out. Nicaragua had to borrow $2,- 
750,000 and economize distressingly, but the 
new government wanted sound money so that 
industries and commerce would develop. 
Later on a President, Vice-President, and 
two houses of Congress were elected, to suc- 


little republic. 

During these financial 
reforms, which took some 
time, the politicians in Central America 
and the United States were shouting “‘dol- 
lar diplomacy” in loud tones, and trying to 
prevent the rehabilitation which might inter- 
fere with their plan to get “in” again. But 
“dollar diplomacy” has lost its sting since the 
American people have made every effort of 
diplomacy to establish banking and commer- 
cial relations with Latin America, and since 
“dollar exchange” has become the watch- 
word. 


AMERICAN MARINES AN ANTIDOTE FOR 
REVOLUTION 


Right in the midst of the efforts being 
made by the United States to help Nicaragua, 
one of the chiefs of the provisional govern- 
ment,—whose written faith had been pledged 
to the American Government,—tried to 
wreck the whole arrangement, aided and 
abetted by Nicaraguan politicians who want- 
ed to get “in” by throwing the provisional 
officials out, and who saw no chance by wait- 
ing for the promised election. The revolu- 
tion of 1912 ensued. ‘The efforts of the 
United States Government were mocked, 
American property in Nicaragua was seized, 
and the attempt was made to throw over the 
work of reform, including the propoced elec- 
tions, and to establish a dictatorship in which 
Liberal politicians would have been promi- 
nent, using General Mena, the revolutionary 
leader, as a puppet. 

The United States had two alternatives. 
One was to keep out, leaving the revolution 
to run its bloody course, with American and 
other foreign property destroyed, people 
killed, possibly a dictatorship established, and 
its own standing and prestige in Latin Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world made a by- 
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word and a_ mockery. 

Unless the United States 
as a nation was a weakling, 
whose faith was utterly un- 
reliable, it could do but one 
thing; and that it did. It 
sent a force of marines 
to Nicaragua, to protect 
American and foreign prop- 
erty and lives and to put 
down the political bandits 
who were killing and loot- 
ing—just as has recently 
been done in Haiti. And a 
handful of marines has been 
left in Nicaragua to pro- 
tect the American legation 
and Minister, and his fam- 











ily and assistants. 

No brief is held by me 
for either political party in 
Nicaragua. Both the “ins” 
and the “outs” are able to criticize their op- 
ponents and to defend themselves. But in 
justice to the present Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment one thing should be said: It deserves 
credit for sticking steadfastly to its promises 


THE PENDING 
COLOMBIA 


A WING OF THE NATIONAL PALACE AT MANAGUA 


(Above are the offices of the Minister of Foreign Relations; below are the 
offices of the Collector General of Customs) 


for political and financial rehabilitation, de- 
spite much distress. It has cut its budget in 
two. It has kept faith with the United 
States. Will the American nation keep faith 
with Nicaragua? 


TREATY WITH 


BY EDWIN MAXEY 


(Professor of International Law, University of Nebraska) 


HE treaty now pending in the United 

States Senate, between Colombia and 
the United States, for the adjustment of 
claims by the former against the latter is a 
document of more than ordinary interest. 
This statement is true whether we consider 
it from the political, the legal, or the his- 
toric viewpoint. It reopens a diplomatic in- 
cident of more than a decade ago and coun- 
tenances a refusal upon the part of Colom- 
bia to recognize accomplished facts. But this 
is not necessarily conclusive against it, for 
what in the language of diplomacy is known 
as a fait accompli is always subject to review 
in the court of public opinion, where the 
statutes of limitation are not so rigidly ap- 
plied as in the courts of law. Let us then 
in a spirit of frankness and candor examine 
the facts upon the basis of which Colombia 
now seeks reparation from the United States. 


In 1903, the Hay-Herran treaty was 
signed by the diplomatic agents of the two 
countries acting under the advice of their 
respective governments. By the terms of 
this treaty, the United States was to pay 
Colombia ten million dollars in gold, and an 
annuity of a quarter of a million dollars a 
year, gold, beginning nine years from the 
ratification of the treaty. When this treaty 
was signed, there was no intimation on the 
part of Colombia, or anyone else, that the 
United States had overreached or attempted 
to overreach, bully, trick or deceive an un- 
wary vendor or to drive a hard bargain at 
the expense of a weaker neighbor. Of such 
there is no evidence in the treaty or else- 
where. And it is worth remembering that 
the treaty was negotiated and signed on the 
part of Colombia under the direction of 
President Maroquin, who was at that time 
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exercising the powers of a dictator, which 
powers he continued to exercise until after 
the treaty was rejected, by a Congress which 
he was not compelled to call and which as 
political creations of his were ready to do 
his bidding. It is, therefore, within the facts 
to say that, between the time of negotiating 
the treaty and its rejection by Colombia, 
President Maroquin had seen a new light. 
Nor is it at all improbable that the light 
which had bedazzled his vision was the pros- 
pect that negotiations might be drawn out 
until after the expiration of the franchise 
of the French Company when their rights 
could be confiscated and the forty million 
which the United States was to pay the 
Canal Company would go to the Colombian 
treasury, of which the aforesaid Maroquin 
was the watch-dog. 


PANAMA’S REVOLT 


But whatever may have been the motive 
or the arguments for the rejection of the 
treaty, whether the desire to enrich the 
Colombian treasury at the expense of the 
Canal Company, which was the rightful 
owner of the property to be transferred, or 
to enrich certain Colombian politicians at 
the expense of the United States treasury, or 
the inability of the Colombian Congress to 
alienate Colombian territory, the effect of 
rejecting the treaty was well understood by 
the people of Panama. By them it was in- 
terpreted to mean that their interests were 
being jeopardized by the government whose 
duty it was to protect those interests, and 
that their progress was being unwisely re- 
tarded by one who should use every reason- 
able effort to promote it. Nor was this 
an unnatural interpretation for them to place 
upon it. Other people under similar cir- 
cumstances would have reached a like con- 
clusion. Given a modicum of intelligence, 
and natures not altruistic to the extent of 
being incapable of being moved by consider- 
ations of self-interest, and what could be 
more natural than for them to be disap- 
pointed in the act of the Colombian govern- 
ment which had all the appearance of ruth- 
lessly disregarding the larger interests of the 
province of Panama. 

The matter was not argued at great 
length. To the people of Panama it seemed 
that what was necessary was action, not 
argument. And accordingly they acted with 
promptness. Within four days after the re- 
jection of the treaty and adjournment of the 
Colombian Congress they had declared their 
independence and set up a government of 





their own. Having reached the conclusion 
that their political guardians were recreant 
to their duty, they proceeded with dispatch 
to discharge them and to act in their own 
right. ‘That every citizen of the province 
took part in the revolution is improbable, 
but the indifferent readily acquiesced in what 
the leaders did. So far as I can find there 
was a much smaller percentage of Panamans 
opposed to the revolution than there was 
of Tories during the American revolution. 
Even the Colombian soldiers in Panama 
joined in the revolution. Within four days 
the revolutionists were in full control and 
their independence was recognized by the 
United States and very soon thereafter by 
the countries of Europe. A treaty was ne- 
gotiated between Panama and the United 


States providing for the payment to Panama 


of the same amount which under the Hay- 
Herran treaty was to have been paid to 
Colombia and granting to the United States 
substantially the same privileges as were 
granted in the. Hay-Herran treaty. 


COLOMBIA “GUESSED WRONG” 


What then is Colombia’s grievance? 
What is the nature of her injuries? And 
who is responsible for them? True, she has 
not received the ten million which she ex- 
pected to get, nor the annuity, both of which 
went to Panama, nor the forty million which 
went to the French company, nor the bribe 
to the Bogota politicians which stayed in the 
United States. But the fact that she did not 
get the first two is wholly her own fault and 
to the last two she never had any legitimate 
claim. I say her own fault, because the 
United States stood willing and ready, and 
there was no question as to her ability, to 
carry out the provisions of the Hay-Herran 
treaty had Colombia not rejected it. In 
order to gain an uncertain advantage she 
sacrificed a sure thing. She was speculating, 
and guessed wrong. Whether in public or 
private business, what usually happens to 
the speculator who guesses wrong is a loss. 
Colombia now thinks that the loss due to her 
mistake should be borne by the United States. 
But to us it seems to be expecting too much 
of the United States to expect her to indem- 
nify the Latin-American states against losses 
due to their own errors of judgment, and 
still more unreasonable where the error, as 
in this case, seems to have been one of motive. 
The plea that Colombia had no power to 
ratify the treaty was hypocritical, for as 
soon as the revolution broke out she was 
anxious to reopen negotiations with the 
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United States and ratify the treaty. Their 
constitutional powers were the same in both 
cases, but their keenness for legal refine- 
ments weakened perceptibly when instead of 
gaining them time it was costing them coin. 

If Panama disposed of property which 
belonged to Colombia at the time the 
transfer was made or in which Colom- 
bia had a legal or equitable interest, the in- 
jury has been done by Panama. Now, as 
Panama is a responsible state and received 
the consideration for the property transferred, 
Colombia should look to the one who perpe- 
trated the wrong and reaped the fruits 
thereof. She should establish the fact that 
Panama is but a trustee of the fund which 
in equity and good conscience belongs to 
Colombia. This is a justiciable question 


which could very properly be submitted to 
a board of arbitration and their award would 
settle the legal and equitable rights involved. 


THE BURDEN OF PROOF ON COLOMBIA 


It is not conclusive to say that “Colombia 
feels aggrieved, and whatever may be said as 
to whether or not this feeling is justified, 
no one will deny that she has sustained finan- 
cial loss in the separation of Panama from 
her.” The very nub of the whole question 
is whether or not her feeling that the United 
States has done her an injury is justified, 
for if not she is asking alms instead of as- 
serting a right. In order to give her case 
standing in court she must assume the bur- 
den of proof in establishing the fact, not 
merely that she “feels aggrieved,” but that 
she has suffered an injury and that not sim- 
ply someone, but that the United States is 
responsible for that injury. If we are to 
be dispensers of charity for the promotion of 
happiness and good will throughout the 
world, let it be clearly understood that what 
we are doing is dispensing charity rather than 
mislead ourselves or anyone else as to the 
nature of the transaction by purporting to 
pay debts which we have never incurred and 
which, as a matter of fact, do not exist. 


$25,000,000 As REPARATION FOR WHAT? 


Such being the nature and extent of Co- 
lombia’s grievances and the responsibility of 
the United States therefor, what is the rep- 
aration provided for by the pending treaty? 
The United States agrees to pay Colombia a 
lump sum of twenty-five million dollars, to 
give her coastwise vessels free transit through 
the canal during the continuance of our lease, 
and expresses regret. In return for this, 
Colombia agrees to do nothing, but to be 
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nice and neighborly in her future relations 
with the United States. 

While the treaty does not specify for what 
injuries the lump sum of twenty-five million 
is reparation, we are not precluded from in- 
quiring. Nor is this an inopportune time 
for such inquiry. Though a part of it may 
be compensation to Colombia for the loss of 
her reversionary interest in the Panama rail- 
way, no one claims that all of it is for this 
purpose. ‘This claim is one the justice and 
amount of which could have been much 
more accurately determined by arbitration. 
But waiving the inexpediency of settling 
this by negotiation rather than by arbitra- 
tion, there is still a considerable part of the 
lump sum to be accounted for. Is this bal- 
ance to be paid as damages due to Colombia 
by reason of the premature recognition of 
Panama by the United States? 

It is true that President Roosevelt recog- 
nized the independence of the Republic of 
Panama within a very short time after the 
declaration of its independence by the people 
of the Isthmus. But a recognition of inde- 
pendence is merely the expression of opinion, 
by the recognizing state, as to the existence 
of certain facts. Clearly the lapse of time 
between the assertion of its independence by 
a political community and the recognition of 
that independence by other states, cannot be 
the sole determinant of the correctness of the 
judgment or the good faith of the recogniz- 
ing state. Being the expression of an opin- 
ion as to the existence of accomplished facts, 
promptness or delay in acting is a matter of 
indifference so long as there is a bona-fide 
belief that the action accords with the facts. 

Nor must the recognizing state act at its 
peril in determining upon the existence of ‘the 
facts. Provided it acts in good faith, there 
is no precedent for holding that an error of 
judgment in deciding that a political com- 
munity seeking recognition, whether of bel- 
ligerency or of independence, is entitled to it 
furnishes the basis of a claim for damages. 
This is simply another way of saying that 
one state has no reasonable right to expect 
omniscience on the part of another state. A 
necessary corollary to which is that the fail- 
ure to exercise an infallible judgment does 
not render a state liable to respond in dam- 
ages for the real or fancied wrongs result- 
ing from such failure. 

England never asserted a claim for dam- 
ages against France for premature recogni- 
tion of the independence of the United States, 
although that was a glaring case of the ex- 
pression of a hope rather than a judgment. 
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Although Spain complained of our recogni- 
tion of the South American republics, she 
did not make it the basis of a claim for 
damages. 


THE CHARGE THAT THE UNITED STATES 
FOMENTED REVOLUTION 


In order to recognize the validity of Co- 
lombia’s claim against the United States for 
damages resulting from the independence of 
Panama, we must reach the conclusion that 
the United States fomented the revolution 
and officially and wilfully aided the revolu- 
tionists in establishing their independence. 
But where is the proof to support such a 
conclusion? I have read all that I can find 
bearing upon the history of the event and 
confess that I can find no convincing evidence 
of guilty codperation on the part of the 
United States in bringing about the changed 
political relations on the Isthmus. The 
conclusion rests upon assumption rather than 
upon proof. Moreover, the assumption is 
a gratuitous one, rather than one which is 
necessary in order to explain the facts. 

There was ample incentive to revolt, apart 
from any outside inspiration or interference. 
The people of the Isthmus had never derived 
any very substantial benefit from their polit- 
ical connection with Colombia. Only about 
one-tenth of the revenues collected from 
them were spent for their benefit and what 
protection they received they received from 
the United States. To be thus used as a 
political asset for the benefit of a knot of cor- 
rupt politicians at Bogota was certainly not 
well calculated to strengthen their feeling of 
allegiance. Viewed in the light of Colom- 
bia’s past indifference toward the welfare of 
the Isthmian provinces, it seems entirely 
natural that, when their interests were sel- 
fishly sacrificed and their reasonable hopes 
blighted by the exhibition of political nar- 
rowness and stupidity, tinctured with hypoc- 
risy, in rejecting the Hay-Herran treaty, the 
people of the Isthmus should have done ex- 
actly what they did, namely, dissolve the 
political bond which kept them from render- 
ing the service and reaping the benefit which 
God and nature intended they should. 

It is an injustice not to concede to those 
people, situated upon the world’s highway of 
commerce, some degree of intelligence and 
some degree of self-interest. -Not to have 
manifested a determination that their great 
natural resource, due to their situation, be 
used to their own and the benefit of mankind, 
rather than senselessly wasted, would have 
been unmistakable evidence of an impera- 
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tive need for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of lunacy. When the United States 
refused to allow a shipload of Colombian 
soldiers to fight in the vicinity of the rail- 
way and sent them back to Cartagena it was 
but acting in accord with the terms of the 
treaty of 1846 and conforming to the policy 
outlined by Seward in a dispatch to Mr. 
Burton of October 9, 1866: 


The United States have always abstained from 
any connection with questions of internal revolu- 
tion in Panama or any other of the states of the 
United States of Colombia, and will continue to 
maintain a perfect neutrality in such domestic 
controversies. In the case, however, that the 
transit trade across the isthmus should suffer from 
an invasion from either domestic or foreign dis- 
turbances of the peace in the state of Panama, the 
United States will hold themselves ready to pro- 
tect the same. 


JOHN HAYS TESTIMONY 


In its refusal to allow the use of the 
railroad for the transportation of troops, the 
United States was not, therefore, introducing 
any new interpretation of the Treaty of 
1846. And it is worth noting that it exer- 
cised this right against the troops of Panama 
as well as against those of Colombia. As 
against the unsupported assumption of guilty 
participation in the revolution by the United 
States, I place the word of John Hay, than 
whom no one was in a better position to 
know, and whose ability, truthfulness and 
sense of honor do not suffer by comparison 
with that of any other diplomat America has 
produced. In a letter of December 8, 1903, 
to James Ford Rhodes, the historian, Mr. 
Hay says: 

When I think of how many mistakes I have 
made which have escaped notice, I ought not to 
be dissatisfied with being lambasted in an occa- 
sional case where I have done right. It is hard 
for me to understand how any one can criticize 
our action in Panama on the grounds upon which 
it is ordinarily attacked. The matter came on 
us with amazing celerity. We had to decide on 
the instant whether we would take possession of 
the ends of the railroad and keep the traffic clear, 
or whether we would stand back and let those 
gentlemen cut each other’s throats for an indefi- 
nite time, and destroy whatever remnant of our 
property and interests we had there. I had no 
hesitation as to the proper course to take and 
have had no doubt of the propriety of it since. 


In no less uncertain tone does he speak of 
the part taken by President Roosevelt. In a 
letter of January 20, 1904, to Professor 
George P. Fisher, he says: 


I am sure that if the President had acted dif- 
ferently, when, the 3rd of November, he was con- 
fronted by a critical situation which might easily 
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have turned to disaster, the attacks which are 
now made on him would have been ten times 
more virulent and more effective. He must have 
done exactly as he did, or the only alternative 
would have been an indefinite duration of blood- 
shed and devastation through the whole extent 
of the Isthmus. It was a time to act and not to 
theorize, and my judgment at least is clear that 
he acted rightly. 


ARE WE TRESPASSERS IN THE ZONE? 


But the present administration, which is 
now urging the ratification of this treaty, does 
not really believe in the theory of guilty 
cooperation on the part of the United States, 
or anyone in an official position to represent 
the United States. For if it did, the present 
treaty becomes a mere subterfuge, and, far 
from being generous, it does not right a 
moiety of the wrongs which the United 
States has inflicted upon Colombia. Under 
this theory, the treaty with Panama is no 
justification for our possession of the Canal 
Zone, we are without title or color of title, 
but by reason of the fraud are trespassers 
and have no right to the improvements which 
we have placed there. This is a well-known 
principle of English and American law and 
was recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Kutter v. Smith, 2 Wall., 
491. The canal having been built on Co- 
lombian soil by a wilful trespasser belongs 
to Colombia and not to the United States, 
as those not parties to the plot had all along 
supposed. Though restitution would at this 
stage be disappointing, it would be a legal 
duty, if the United States conspired with 
Panama to oust Colombia from her rightful 
possession of the Isthmus. 

The present administration is not, how- 
ever, prepared to admit any facts which will 
involve the United States to such a degree or 
smirch a preceding administration to such 
an extent. And fortunately such facts do 
not exist. The administration appears, how- 
ever, to be willing that “in order to satisfy 
the sense of justice of Colombia” the United 
States shall be mulcted moderately and that 
a preceding administration shall be smirched 
gently. The offer to Colombia to arbitrate 
the whole controversy is not conclusive that 
she has a strong case, for Colombia well 
knows that no nation would at the present 
time submit to arbitration the question of 
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whether or not she had acted in good faith, 
and this as we have shown is not incidental 
but the fundamental question to be deter- 
mined. 

The provision allowing the Colombian 
coastwise vessels to pass through the canal 
free of toll is not a little surprising in view 
of the recent insistence of the present ad- 
ministration that the provision in the act of 
Congress exempting our own coastwise ves- 
sels from tolls should be forthwith repealed. 
Why we have greater power in regard to 
other coastwise vessels than in regard to our 
own is not clear. Should Great Britain in- 
sist that this violates the provision in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty in regard to “al] ves- 
sels” being guaranteed equal treatment we 
would be under the necessity of either con- 
vincing Great Britain that all vessels means 
all vessels when applied to our own, but 
not when applied to those of Colombia; or 
else buy off Colombia at a price which will 
“satisfy Colombia’s sense of justice.” 

There are those who object to the expres- 
sion of regret, which amounts to an apology. 
But this feeling is not well founded, for 
either we have wronged Colombia or we 
have not. If we have, an apology is cer- 
tainly due her. If we have not wronged 
Colombia, there is no excuse for the treaty. 
To satisfy her sense of outraged justice re- 
gardless of its justification might readily 
have a tendency to encourage an epidemic of 
such feelings upon the part of our other 
neighbors, and Mexico might, eleven years 
hence, demand several million and some re- 
gret for our hesitation in recognizing 
Huerta. 

The pious hope of the administration that 
the treaty “will give prestige to the United 
States throughout Spanish America,” seems 
to evince a lack of knowledge of human 
nature. Prestige is not the product of con- 
cession. Whether between States or between 
individuals, prestige is not enhanced by yield- 
ing to arbitrary and unjust demands. I 
shall not attempt to discredit such demands 
by applying to them the epithet “belated 
black-mail,” but if anyone else should so 
characterize them I would not be in a posi- 
tion to dispute the accuracy of the character- 
ization. 
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MEXICAN FAMILIES ABANDONING THEIR HOMES IN SECTIONS RENDERED DESOLATE BY YEARS OF CONSTANT 
ARMED STRIFE.(FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH) 


FROM DIAZ TO CARRANZA 


THE STORY OF FIVE YEARS’ MISRULE AND INSURRECTION 


OR the past five years there has been 

civil strife in Mexico without interrup- 
tion. The wheel of fate has turned unceas- 
ingly, bringing forward new leaders one day, 
only to cast them into oblivion the next. At 
least a dozen men have at different times re- 
ceived the homage of the multitudes; and 
a number of these have in turn been wel- 
comed by outsiders as the long-awaited one 
destined to lead the Mexican people back 
into the paths of peace and prosperity. 

Five years ago the republic was enjoying 
a fair measure of peace and prosperity, and 
was accorded the respect of the entire world. 
Gen. Porfirio Diaz had been “elected” and 
on December 1, 1910, inaugurated Presi- 
dent for the eighth time. A substantial bal- 
ance was in the treasury, and there was 
apparently no immediate prospect of change 
in the situation. 

Some murmurings of discontent might 
have been heard, to be sure; but they seemed 
to be no louder than at any other time during 
the thirty years’ rule of Diaz. There was 
good reason for dissatisfaction, for the Diaz 
régime had seemed to give undue prosperity 
to a few and to keep the rest submerged. 
But the Dictator’s personality was so domi- 
nating, his power so great, that he retained 
the allegiance of the military and was in a 
position to ignore the complaints of the peon. 
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The Madero Insurrection Against Diaz 


It happened, however, that a leader came 
forward at that time to champion the cause 
of the downtrodden Mexican people. He 
was learned enough to formulate an impos- 
ing and appealing program of reforms, and 
wealthy enough to command attention and 
to have his doctrines circulated widely. That 
leader was Francisco I. Madero, Jr. He 
had been so audacious as to present himself 
as a candidate in opposition to Diaz, and had 
been cast into prison. Afterwards released, 
he continued his propaganda from the safer 
soil of the United States, 

Mexicans in the northern provinces found 
much they liked in the Madero promises. 
They had suffered most from the two great 
evils which had developed under Diaz,—the 
exploitation of natural resources by foreign- 
ers, and the acquisition of vast estates by a 
small group of rich families. 

The insurrection spread rapidly and gained 
strength. On the 7th of May, 1911, Presi- 
dent Diaz professed willingness to retire 
“after peace is restored.” Eighteen days 
later he decided to resign without further 
delay. He left the country at once, and 
Dr. Francisco de la Barra (Minister of 
Foreign Relations, and former Ambassador 
to the United States) became Provisional 
President pending an election. 
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The Madero Presidency 

On October 1, 1911, the people of Mexico 
participated in their first general election of 
a really popular kind. There was only 
slight opposition to the candidacy of Madero, 
leader of the revolution, and he was duly 
chosen and inaugurated. 

His troubles soon began. He made an 
honest effort to plan for the division of land 
among small proprietors; but so radical a 
change could not be brought about at once, 
and the lower classes became restless. He 
found it hard to satisfy the demands of his 
immediate followers; yet he appointed his 
uncle to head the Treasury and paid his own 
brother $700,000 out of the public funds for 
moneys advanced during the revolution. 

At the end of six months there was actual 
revolt against Madero, by the same elements 
which had fought Diaz; but the cause lacked 
a leader, and lost headway. 


The Felix Diaz Rebellion Against Madero 


When Madero had served nearly a year, 
Felix Diaz (a nephew of the former Presi- 
dent) launched an insurrection at Vera Cruz. 
Something went wrong, for the revolt was 
easily suppressed and Diaz thrown into 
prison. Under any other Mexican ruler, he 
would have been put to death at once. That 
was in October, 1912. 

Four months afterwards Felix Diaz “es- 
caped” and appeared in Mexico City at the 
head of a substantial revolutionary force. 
They seized the city, and confined President 
Madero and the Government troops in the 
National Palace. Several days later (Febru- 
ary 18, 1913) Gen. Victoriano Huerta, com- 
mander-in-chief of the federal army, deserted 
Madero and forced his resignation. 


The “Unrecognized” Huerta Régime 
The climax of Felix Diaz, leader of the 


revolt, was ignored and the army pro- 
claimed Huerta Provisional President, the 
choice being immediately ratified by a sub- 
servient Congress. 

Madero’s brothér was executed forthwith; 
and four days afterward Madero himself and 
his Vice-President, Pifio Suarez, were shot 
dead “while attempting to escape.” Few 
people believed it anything else than murder. 

From the beginning it was evident that 
Huerta was not likely to establish order. 
His was purely a military rule, and it suf- 
ficed to keep him in office for seventeen 
months. ‘Two farcical elections were held, 
but no one dared to become a candidate and 
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Huerta himself could not legally be chosen 
President. He assumed dictatorial power, 
and or one occasion imprisoned 110 members 
of the Chamber of Deputies. A member of 
the Senate who protested too vigorously is 
reported to have been put to death. 

The Wilscn administration withheld for- 
mal recognition of the Huerta Government, 
for three reasons: (1) the fate of Madero, 
(2) the failure to hold a real election, and 
(3) the fact that Huerta was not in control 
of the larger part of the country. In his 
message to Congress on December 2, 1913. 
President Wilson referred to Huerta’s 
“usurped authority” and “pretended govern- 
ment,” and to his own “policy of watchful 
waiting.” 

It was during the Huerta régime that 
President Wilson sent several personal repre- 
sentatives to Mexico, to investigate and re- 
port upon conditions. Chief among these 
was ex-Governor John Lind, of Minnesota. 

The attitude of the United States em- 
barrassed Huerta in his relations with other 
foreign governments, and tended to aid his 
enemies at home. 


The Constitutionalist Insurrection Against 
Huerta 


Within three months after General 
Huerta’s elevation to the Presidency the re- 
form elements in the northern provinces 
were again in revolt, and the outside world 
began to hear of Venustiano Carranza and 


the Constitutionalists. By December, 1913, 
they controlled the entire north and were 
gradually pressing southward. The most 
successful military leader was Francisco 
Villa, a former bandit. Carranza’s demo- 
cratic ideas followed his flag. He confis- 
cated and divided many large estates, selling 
the parts to the poorer classes at low prices, 
on favorable terms. 

In February, 1914, the revolutionists cap- 
tured their first port, Mazatlan, and by 
April 8 they had reached Tampico, the 
great oil port. Five days later that city fell 
into their hands. During the attack the 
United States became accidentally precipi- 
tated into Mexican affairs. 


The Tampico Incident and the American 
Occupation of Vera Cruz 


Some American marines, landing at a 
wharf in Tampico on April 10, 1914, were 
arrested and later released with an apology. 
There had been previous affronts; and the 
American naval officer demanded further 
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cpology in the form of a salute to the flag. 
Not an unusual request, it was nevertheless 
refused. Huerta supported the position 
taken by the Mexican officer at Tampico, 
while President Wilson and Congress stood 
behind the- American officer. After eight 
days of haggling, an ultimatum was delivered 
to Huerta, which he completely ignored. 
The United States was left in a position 
which seemed to call for action. 

Meanwhile a German steamship was ap- 
proaching Vera Cruz, loaded with war ma- 
terials for Huerta’s troops. ‘The President 
and his advisers decided to seize the custom 
house there, and prevent the landing. Early 
in the morning of April 21, the necessary 
orders were flashed by wireless to the fleet; 
and by sundown the port was in full con- 
trol of American sailors and marines. The 
lines were later extended, and the whole city 
was occupied. Seventeen Americans were 
killed during the landing and subsequent 
fighting, the Mexican casualties totaling 126 
killed and 195 wounded. 


South American Mediation Initiated 


On April 25 it was announced that the 
diplomatic representatives at Washington of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—the three 
most important South American republics,— 
had tendered their ‘good offices” to arrange 
a settlement of differences between the 
United States and the Huerta government. 
The offer was accepted, and on May 20 
a series of conferences was begun at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. Besides the South American 
diplomats, there were three delegates from 
Mexico and two from the United States 
(the late Justice Lamar and Mr. Frederick 
W. Lehmann). 

The conferences practically ignored the 
Tampico incident, and discussed the more 
serious problem of Mexico’s internal affairs. 
Within a week they agreed upon the retire- 
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on account of the fate of Madero and later 
because of Huerta’s inability to’extend his 
authority over even half of the country. 
Meanwhile the armed forces of Carranza, 
led by Villa, were regularly winning vic- 
tories. On July 9 they captured Guadala- 
jara, the second largest city. 

General Huerta—perhaps mindful of his 
predecessor’s fate—at last sought safety in 
flight. He resigned on July 15, 1914,— 
having been Provisional President for seven- 
teen months,—and left Mexico on a German 
warship, bound for Europe. Last summer 
Huerta attempted to return, but was inter- 
cepted by United States authorities and 
charged with planning a Mexican revolution 
on United States soil, While in prison 
awaiting trial, illness developed which re- 
sulted in his death at E] Paso last month. 

The Minister of Foreign Relations, Dr. 
Francisco Carbajal, automatically became 
President and served for nearly a month, 
when the approach of the Carranza forces 
caused him to dissolve the government and 
abandon the city. General Carranza for- 
mally entered the capital on August 19, 


The Carranza-Villa Break 


As is so frequently the case, the victors im- 
mediately began to quarrel among themselves. 
Within a month after Carranza’s entry into 
Mexico City, Villa was in open revolt against 
the “Supreme Chief” for whom he had 
fought so valiantly. Exactly what Villa 
wanted has never been made clear. He de- 
nied Presidential ambitions. 

Carranza desired to be chosen President in 
an election, and therefore shunned the office 
and title of Provisional President. A con- 
vention of Constitutionalist leaders met and 
chose Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez for that office; 
but Carranza refused to approve the selec- 
tion, maintaining that the convention had 
not complied with conditions he had fixed. 


ment of Huerta, but for # full month there-~ Gutierrez appointed Villa as commander-in- 


after they disagreed upon the choice of a 
successor who would be satisfactory to the 
opposing factions. Representatives of Car- 
ranza were consulted, but did not formally 
participate. Finally, on July 1, 1914, the 
conference came to an end, without positive 
result. Articles of peace were signed, yet 
our troops remained at Vera Cruz. 


The Resignation of Huerta 


The position of Huerta had gradually 
become more difficult. Foreign recognition 
and financial support were withheld, first 


chief of all the forces opposing Carranza, and 
directed him to proceed. Carranza hastily 
withdrew from Mexico City, his rule there 
having lasted only three months. 


The Withdrawal from Vera Cruz and the 
Beginning of Border Outrages 


It was at this moment, curiously enough, 
that the Administration at Washington saw 
fit to withdraw the United States troops from 
Vera Cruz (November 23, 1914), after 
seven months’ occupation. Carranza, menaced 
at Mexico City by the Villa-Zapata combina- 
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A TYPICAL GROUP OF MEXICANS WHO HAVE BECOME PROFESSIONAL SOLDIERS OF A KIND LITTLE ABOVE THE 
GRADE OF BANDIT 


tion, saved himself by merely transferring his 
government to Vera Cruz. 

Hardly had our soldiers returned, when 
they (or some of their comrades) were called 
upon to police the border. “Twice during the 
first half of December, 1914, the United 
States forces in Arizona were materially in- 
creased. The Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, General Scott, himself con- 
ferred with the belligerent factions, in an ef- 
fort to persuade them to move away from 
the border. 

At about this time there began a period— 
not yet ended—characterized by attacks by 
lawless bands upon Americans, not only in 
Mexico but upon United States soil, in 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. Our sol- 
diers especially were the victims. 

Meanwhile the struggle in Mexico con- 
tinued, the followers of Carranza—under a 
new leader, General Obregon—gaining a se- 
ries of victories over the Villa forces. In 
January, 1915, the Constitutionalist conven- 
tion deposed Provisional President Gutierrez, 
and selected Col. Roque Gonzales Garza to 
. succeed him. Garza ruled for ten days and 
then fled before approaching Carranza forces. 
Later (in June, 1915) the convention de- 
posed Garza and chose Francisco Lagos Cha- 
zaro for the Presidential office. 

General Obregon reported victories over 


the Villa-Zapata-Angeles forces, on January 
5, March 27, April 8, April 15, and June 6. 
While some of these engagements were im- 
portant, none was decisive. 


The Second Latin-American Mediation 


President Wilson believed that the situa- 
tion demanded action on his part; and on 
June 2, 1915, he called upon the factions in 
Mexico to act together promptly for the re- 
lief of their desolate country, otherwise the 
United States would employ means to help 
Mexico save herself. The whole of north- 
ern Mexico had become paralyzed through 
incessant conflict, and even in Mexico City 
the populace was starving as a result of inter- 
rupted railroad communication. 

During the month of July the capital 
city changed hands three times; and Presi- 
dent Wilson once more acted. The diplo- 
matic representatives at Washington of six 
of the republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica were invited to meet with the American 
Secretary of State and discuss means for end- 
ing the chaos in Mexico. The result was an 
“appeal,” signed by the seven diplomats and 
sent (on August 14, 1915) to certain Mexi- 
cans who possessed authority or power. It 
proposed a conference of those directing the 
armed movements in Mexico, and offered 
friendly and disinterested help. 
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A prompt acceptance came from Villa, but 
Carranza—after giving warning of dangers 
which might ensue from interference—re- 
jected the proposals. 

As Carranza was admittedly the dominant 
factor in Mexico, the diplomats were forced 
to invent a new plan. They met again on 
September 18, and agreed to recognize the 
faction which at the end of three weeks had 
best demonstrated ability to maintain order. 
Upon the expiration of that period they de- 
clared that the Carranza party was the only 
one possessing the essentials for recognition as 
the de facto government, and on October 19, 
1915, the United States and eight of the re- 
publics of Central and South America ex- 
tended formal recognition, 


The Present Situation 


Thus we find Mexico, after five years of 
constant civil strife, in a pitiable condition. 
For the first time since February, 1913, there 
is a recognized government; and yet that 
government is powerless to maintain order. 
Villa refuses to believe himself beaten, and 
Carranza dares not occupy the Mexican cap- 
ital. 

If there has been political or social gain, it 
is merely theoretical, the realization of which 
not only lies in the future but is by no means 
certain. Economically and industrially, half 
of the country has been at a stand-still. The 


condition of the Mexican National Railroad measure or bounds. 
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is typical. The gross earnings for the last 
fiscal year were $1,776,982 (Mexican cur- 
rency), compared with $61,447,791 three 
years before. 

The position of Americans in Mexico has, 
since the downfall of President Madero, al- 
ways been dangerous and at times desperate. 
In the beginning there were many thousands 
of these Americans, engaged principally in 
the development of the country’s resources. 
Most of them have left Mexico. Of those 
who decided to remain,—and those who went 
back because of the position assumed by the 
United States in withdrawing from Vera 
Cruz and recognizing the Carranza govern- 
ment,—several hundred have been killed. 
At the present moment we find the British 
Ambassador at’ Washington again advising 
his countrymen to be ready to leave northern 
Mexico. 

As for the United States Government 
itself, it is cordially hated by all factions. 
The followers of General Diaz cannot for- 
get that the Madero revolution was directed 
from our side of the border. The adherents 
of Huerta remember the constant snubbing 
and final imprisonment. Recognition of the 
Carranza party was not intended as a grace- 
ful compliment, and its effect is more than 
outweighed by the long period of doubtful- 
ness and hesitancy. Villa’s hatred of Ameri- 
cans, always in evidence, is now without 
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MEXICAN REFUGEES—A FAMILIAR SCENE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE BORDER 















TRAINING STUDENT SOLDIERS 


OBLIGATORY MILITARY INSTRUCTION IN OUR LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
BY WYATT RUSHTON 


HEN in 1862 Congress passed the 

first Morrill Act granting to the sev- 

eral States public lands with which to estab- 
lish agricultural and mechanical colleges, and 
providing that these colleges should include 
“instruction in military science” in the cur- 
riculum, this country recognized for the first 
time the vital importance of training as a 
part of the equipment of a volunteer army. 
The Civil War was then near its height. 
There had been serious defeats at Bull Run 
and elsewhere in the early campaigns for the 
unorganized-and poorly trained Union volun- 
teers. There had been thousands of volun- 
teers in 1860 and ’61 eager to go to the 
front, but without officers to train them. 
This condition the Morrill Act sought in 
some way to remedy and to take thought for 
in the future. ‘These colleges, founded in 


every State,” said Representative Morrill, 


the author of the bill, “will to some extent 
guard against the sheer ignorance of military 
art which shrouded the country, and espe- 
cially the North, at the time when the tocsin 
of war sounded at Fort Sumter.” After the 
army and the militia, these colleges were to 
constitute an integral part of the national 
defense. 

As the result of this act, and of a second 
and revised act in 1890, there are now 
ninety-six colleges in the country in which 
military instruction is offered under the di- 
rect supervision of the United States War 
Department. Nearly thirty thousand college 
boys,—almost as many as there are profes- 
sional soldiers now in the mobile army of the 
United States,—are drilling this year under 
the command of regular or retired Army 
officers detailed for the duty of instruction in 
these colleges. The War Department fur- 
nishes these boys with the essential parts of 
their arms and equipment, as well as instruc- 
tion, and then requires them to measure up 
at least to the standard set for the militia of 
the several States. The cadets of the civil 
institutions of the country are a definite part 


of the present scheme of national military’ 


education. 
The system of training for the duties of 


soldiering which is maintained in these “land- 
grant” colleges is not, however, a part of the 
work of the regular Army or of the State 
militia. Military instructors in the various 
colleges are emphatic in declaring that their 
departments are not mere “feeble imitations 
of West Point.” These departments have a 
peculiar and distinct purpose. Their purpose 
is to train officers for an emergency volunteer 
army in case the country should be attacked. 

“We are trying to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in the young men of this coun- 
try,” says Major-General Leonard A. Wood, 
“a sense of responsibility towards their mili- 
tary duty. We educate them to perform all 
sorts of civil duties, but do not give sufficient 
attention to their military duties.” It is for 
the purpose of training college men in leader- 
ship for the defense as well as for the peace- 
ful upbuilding of their country that courses 
in military science and tactics are made ob- 
ligatory in all “land-grant” colleges and 
many other collegiate institutions. 

The regular instruction in the armory and 
on the drill-ground at the colleges during the 
winter months has about the same relation 
to the summer student camps and the busi- 
ness men’s camp maintained by the War 
Department at various points over the coun- 
try that the regular sessions of these colleges 
bear to the summer schools and the “short 
courses” which they provide for special 
classes of students. During the regular ses- 
sion the student carries his regular school 
work along with his military training. In 
the camps and at the barracks attention is 
concentrated for the time on military train- 
ing, and by dint of constant drilling the 
“rookies” at the camps are turned out in five 
or six weeks with a training approximately 
the same, or perhaps a little more complete, 
than that of the regularly enrolled college 
student who has attended his four hours of 
drill a week after school hours. 

The standard of instruction put before 
both the college student and the camper is 
that of “what every officer’ must know.” 
Lieutenant P. G. Wrightson, Commandant 
of Cadets at the University of Wisconsin, 
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puts it thus forcibly: “We do not teach the 
student everything he ought to know to be a 
perfect officer; we do not even teach him 
everything he should know to be a thorough 
officer; but we do teach him what he has 
got to know to be a capable officer at all.” 

The course thus outlined consists of train- 
ing in the school of the soldier, of the squad 
and of the company, the manual-of-arms, the 
fundamental principles of rifle shooting, of 
first aid, and camp hygiene, while it likewise 
includes such things as the preparation of 
military papers, the making of maps, maneu- 
vers, and signaling of all kinds. None of the 
higher strategy such as is contained in the 
curriculum at West Point is taught. 

About one-third of the instruction is theo- 
retical. After the first few months, as little 
drilling is done as possible. Commandants 
try to place before their students the intel- 
lectual aspects of the game of war, as well 
as the necessity of physical fitness of individu- 
als for it. 

For the purposes of drill, the students fur- 
nish their own uniforms, either of a dark 
blue or an olive drab. The colleges them- 
selves provide the armories and drill-grounds, 
and for the rest every need is supplied by 
the Federal Government itself. ‘Two up-to- 
date 3.2-inch field guns, similar to those sup- 
plied to the National Guards of the several 
States, are furnished to artillery companies in 
institutions of sufficient size and standing. 
Krag rifles, such as were used in the Spanish- 
American war, are supplied in sufficient 
quantities for the use of every student under 
drill. Proper equipment is also furnished to 
the signal, engineering, and hospital corps of 
the institutions where such corps are main- 
tained. 

In all of the colleges embraced in the 
scheme of military education over which the 
War Department has control, the obligation 
to take the instruction offered rests either 
upon the whole student body or upon spe- 
cially designated classes. In the larger insti- 
tutions, where the numbers of the students 
are overwhelming and the college work in 
the higher classes leaves little time for any- 
thing else, drill is only required of the two 
lower classes. Cadet officers in these institu- 
tions are, however, chosen almost uniformly 
from the upper classes. For the time con- 
sumed from their college work they are 
usually paid an honorarium which, though 
small, is oftentimes an aid toward the paying 
of college expenses. 

“Military instruction at the University of 
Illinois,” say the military regulations of that 
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institution, “is not a matter of choice with 
the students or with the authorities; it is a 
matter of law. The Congress of the United 
States and the General Assembly of Illinois 
have made it a special and imperative feature 
of the charter laws of this institution,—an 
obligation in return for the advantages of a 
free education.” 

This obligation to take military training 
results in large numbers of cadets at some 
institutions, particularly where a cultural 
curriculum is maintained in addition to the 
agricultural and mechanical education of- 
fered. The University of Illinois had drill- 
ing, during the fall of 1915, two thousand 
one hundred and forty students. Other large 
institutions of the Middle West,.where the 
State universities are predominant, furnish 
scarcely less surprising figures. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has fourteen hundred cadets 
in two regiments. The University of Minne- 
sota likewise has'an even larger number, di- 
vided between a first and second regiment. 
Other schools throughout the country main- 
tain either a regiment or several battalions, 
each accompanied by all the appropriate 
military paraphernalia. 

Certain disadvantages naturally accompany 
the advantages of this phase of preparation 
for the national defense. Commandants of 
cadets in the various institutions do not feel 
that the system is perfect by any means. Its 
weak points are the lack of previous military 
training in the high schools, the inability of 
the instructors to enforce military discipline 
in all cases, and the fact that often the faculty 
of the college does not take the work of the 
military department seriously enough. 

Many of the land-grant colleges receive as 
much as one hundred thousand dollars a year 
from the Federal Government. Of this, 
scarcely more than one-tenth is spent for mil- 
itary instruction. Moreover, as has been 
pointed out, the faculty often does not give 
the military department the authority which 
is due. Often the instructors are not really 
considered as members of the faculty, with 
the full rank to which they are assigned by 
the charter laws of the institution. The fault 
sometimes lies with the officers themselves. 
Often they are ill-fitted for the work of 
teaching. Sometimes, not being college men 
themselves, they fail to understand properly 
the spirit of college students. Generally, 
however, they wish to be considered some- 
thing more than the directors of a mild and 
innocent form of athletics. They hold that 
training for the duties of an officer is some- 
thing more than that. 
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The military curriculum in these civil 
institutions undoubtedly needs to be stiffened 
up and extended. The commandants would 
like to have it made possible for them to keep 
a greater number of students in the larger 
institutions of learning enrolled, and to teach 
the advanced students more of the details of 
oficering. “They would like to cover some- 
thing else besides the “high spots.” 

It should be realized that only as those 
“higher up” are carefully instructed in the 
art of the national defense can we really have 
a citizenry “trained and accustomed to arms.” 
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A reasonable demand ought to go up from 
the people of the several States that Congress 
strengthen this academic but by no means 
unimportant arm of the national defense. 
The people should demand of their Congress- 
men a law allowing for a larger detail of 
officers for the service of teaching, a training 
school, if possible, for the work of teaching, 
at West Point or elsewhere, and in general 
a greater extension of the system for training 
civilian officers. Congress by successive acts 
has already done much for the colleges; it 
should do more. 
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BY PERCIVAL FASSIG 


HIS is flood time, and in some sections 

fear has already laid its hand upon the 
people. But as soon as July comes around 
again, floods will be forgotten and will re- 
ceive little or no thought until next flood 
time. ‘The great damage done by the floods 
of 1913 has been practically wiped out, and, 
excepting for a few sections, has become 
merely history. At the time, wonderful 
changes were proposed; army engineers and 
specialists were brought together in consul- 
tation, and thousands of dollars spent in de- 
vising plans to prevent the recurrence of such 
a disaster. However, should another flood 
of like dimensions occur to-day, the damage 
would be as great or even greater. 

In 1913 our Congressmen were rampant. 
The havoc being wrought by the floods, they 
said, must be stopped. Only those living in 
thé flooded districts can fully realize the 
hardship,—the loss of life and property,— 
that was caused. Congressmen got busy with 
the Engineering Corps of the Army, and of- 
ficers were sent to the scenes of disaster. 
But, apparently, little or nothing was done. 
To-day the old fear is back, and with each 
heavy rain the people hope that the water 
will pass away without a repetition of 1913. 
This has been the case each year since that 
memorable one. 

One wonders why our public affairs should 
receive such treatment. Can we not get our 
affairs out of the present unbusinesslike rut? 
With the millions expended in improving 
rivers, it is strange that ‘no thought is given 
to the prevention of floods. ‘Two projects 
so closely related ought to be considered as a 


whole. After fully fifty years of river-tink- 
ering, our benefits therefrom are practically 
nil. Would it not be advisable to make 
flood prevention part of our river-improve- 
ments project? If Congressmen must have 
the support of river improvements, why not 
try to give the people some benefit also? 

There is no doubt that damage by floods 
can be lessened, and that the cost of preven- 
tion will be far less than the destruction 
wrought by the floods. Of course, this is 
not necessarily a national issue; but neither 
is the improvement of rivers. So long as 
Congress is pledged to river improvement, 
it should assume control of flood prevention, 
letting the States pay for those parts of the 
project that are purely local. The army of 
employees connected with river improve- 
ments, and the engineers in charge, should 
be in a position to put a flood-prevention 
project through with little additional cost 
so far as relates to rivers under improve- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, much of the work done 
for river improvement increases the flood 
possibilities. We go ahead with one project, 
without any thought beyond that in hand. 
Every structure placed in a river retards its 
flow or discharge. Likewise every structure 
built on the shore line, or near it, contracts 
the channel and causes a similar effect. This 
not only relates to structures in connection 
with river improvements, but to the build- 
ing of bridge foundations or anything else 
in a stream. The subject of flood preven- 
tion is so dovetailed with all kinds of river 
work that it can scarcely be separated. 
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Furthermore, our railroads and many of 
the large corporations are responsible for at 
least a portion of the flood damage. ‘Take 
any large manufacturing district along a 
river, and we find that foot after foot of the 
river-bed is taken by encroaching. ‘There 
are sections of the Ohio River where the 
channel has been contracted fully one hun- 
dred feet. Congress has passed laws against 
encroaching on navigable streams, but those 
laws are not strictly enforced. Many rail- 
road sidings and stretches of main lines are 
built on ground filled in over the banks of 
our streams. The methods employed are 
often so small as to seem incredible. Some- 
times the filling was dumped at night. 
Again, cinders were strewn along the right- 
of-way, and swept over the bank, a little at a 
time. Any way to avoid suspicion. 

One case in particular was that of a saw- 
mill below Cincinnati.. For years the owner 
had the waste thrown into the Ohio River. 
He was finally stopped by the court. Then 
he had the waste dumped on the bank, and 
each rise carried the material into the river. 
After much effort on the part of the engi- 
neers, the court stopped that practise also. 
Had the dumping continued, it would have 
added greatly to the contraction of the river, 
as the material lodged on bars or aided in the 
formation of new ones. 

There is scarcely a city, town, or village 
along a river or creek that does not add its 
mite to increasing flood danger. Not only 
do they tacitly permit the dumping of waste 
along the banks and into the streams, but 
their refuse finds its way into the waters. 
Most of our inland streams are positively 
filthy (pestilence breeders), and their waters, 
heavy with dirty sediment, are pumped to the 
residents for domestic use. Frequently the 
water of the Ohio River is so dirty that it is 
not fit for any use; yet some of the large 
cities supply it in its undiluted state. 

So it is with bank erosion. Practically all 
of the natural protection has been cleared 
away, and no steps taken to replace it. The 
material washed from the banks is carried 
along until deposited and bars formed. 
Every bar contracts the channel more or less, 
and either lessens the discharge area or holds 
back the water like a dam. Records show 
that we have had more floods in late years 
than formerly. There is seldom a year with- 
out a flood along the Ohio; in some years 
they have two and three, and the floods are 
of longer duration and cause more damage. 
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On the lower stretch of the Ohio they al- 
ready have had a flood this year which 
caused much suffering. 

Not only bank erosion, but tons of earth 
is washed from the hills and low-lying lands, 
which finds its way into our streams. It 
might be claimed that this has always been 
the case. True, but not to the extent it is 
to-day. Our hills in many sections are bare, 
where formerly they were covered with 
trees and bushes. ‘The same is true of the 
low lands and the banks—trees, willows, and 
bushes practically covered them, and the ero- 
sion was reduced to a minimum. ‘To-day the 
low lands are cultivated and the banks cov- 
ered with refuse. 

Here is where our Bureau of Forestry 
could render good service.. Not alone by 
lessening erosion and thereby preserving 
acres of surface land, but by beautifying the 
hills and banks, and restoring our nut-bearing 
trees and bushes. Many of the hills, too 
steep for cultivation, should be covered with 
trees and bushes—anything to prevent the 
wash of ground. Furthermore, leaves and 
brush hold back the water draining into the 
streams. At present, the water rushes from 
our hills after a heavy rain, there being noth- 
ing to restrain it, and deep gullies are washed 
into their sides. But where the hills are 
covered with leaves, grass, and brush you do 
not find the heavy flow nor the deep gullies. 

Flood prevention is a subject deserving 
of serious study and research. Under exist- 
ing conditions, much good can be done by 
the engineers in charge of river improve- 
ments and by the Forest Service at not 
greatly increased expense over what it costs 
to conduct the work now in hand. But the 
subject is so great, and the benefits to be 
derived so far-reaching, that it deserves ex- 
tensive research. Every State affected should 
be required to bear its portion of the ex- 
pense, because to get the best results no one 
city or State could devise plans without 
reaching into another State. 

Each drainage basin must be considered 
as a whole to get the best results. Columbus 
and Dayton, in Ohio, are now engaged on 
flood-prevention plans; and no doubt they 
will reduce their liability to. damage. But 
the rivers draining those cities are a part of 
the Ohio River basin, and to get the best 
results the Ohio must be taken care of, and 
in turn the Mississippi, into which the Ohio 
empties. So that flood prevention is in fact 
a national issue. 
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NEW MONARCHY FOR OLD 


CHINA, FoUR YEARS A “REPUBLIC,” BECOMES A LIMITED MONARCHY 
BY STANLEY K. HORNBECK 


Men, not walls, make a city.” 
“A great mar is one who knows the times.” 


UAN SHIH-KAIT, long recognized as 

the ablest statesman among his people 
and for the past four years their president, 
informally ascended the “dragon throne” of 
the Hans on New Year’s Day. 

The “electors” of China affirmed their 
preference for monarchy in October. The 
Council of State then tendered the throne to 
the President, and, after proper protestations 
of reluctance, Yuan Shih-kai agreed on De- 
cember 11 to accept the imperial office. 

Four years ago this four-thousand-year- 
old monarchy, China, treated the world to 
a great surprise when, in the course of four 
Short months, she discarded the twenty- 
fifth of her successive ruling dynasties and 
converted herself into a “republic.” A local 
mutiny had developed in four weeks into a 
pi ia: 4 revolt. After a futile resistance 
of four months, the Manchus gave up the 
throne and ordered one of their Chinese 
subjects, Yuan Shih-kai, to establish a Re- 
public. The change involved the political 
destinies of nearly four hundred million 
people and four million square miles of 
territory. 

The fourth anniversary of the beginning 
of the revolution occurred on October 10 
last. During the month which followed, 
the voters cast their ballots in favor of a 
return to the monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Does everything in China go by 
fours? 

What has this now passing “republic” 
been doing? How far has Yuan Shih-kai 
carried out the mandate given him by the 
abdicating Manchus? Why this recent de- 
cision in favor of a monarchy, and how? 


HOW THE “ REPUBLIC”? CAME INTO BEING 


It is necessary in the first place to under- 
stand that the Chinese Revolution was not 
primarily a movement toward making China 
a Republic. It was in the beginning anti- 


dynastic. The motto of the revolutionary disappointed and discontented into an or- 
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societies had been: “Down with the Man- 
chus.” The cry, “Establish a Republic,” 
was in large measure a campaign slogan, 
in order to get rid of the Manchus, develop 
enthusiasm for a complete change of govern- 
ment. 

Yuan Shih-kai became legal successor to 
the authority of the Manchus through the 
following provision in the Edict of Abdica- 
tion of February 12, 1911: “Let Yuan 
Shih-kai organize with full powers a pro- 
visional government and confer with the 
republican army as to the methods of union, 
thus assuring peace to the people and tran- 
quillity to the Empire.” The Edict contin- 
ued, however, to the effect that he should 
“form one Great Republic of China.” 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen had been chosen by the 
revolutionary leaders as their chief execu- 
tive. He resigned in favor of Yuan Shih- 
kai as national president, and on March 10, 
1912, the National Council, at Nanking, 
adopted a provisional constitution, under 
which Yuan was to carry on the govern- 
ment. 

Trained in the old school, an astute poli- 
tician and statesman, of autocratic tempera- 
ment, having a loyal body of henchmen who 
had remained true to him and to the tradi- 
tions of his successful administration as vice- 
roy of Chihli, Yuan proceeded step by step 
to replace the young officers and frequently 
inexperienced civilians who had come into 
power during the revolution by his own men 
and other officials who had had experience 
under the old régime. It was his task to 
restore authority and to establish a new 
government, and he chose to employ men 
upon whom he could rely. 


THE KWO-MING TANG (PEOPLE'S PARTY) 


Yuan’s success in depriving the radical 
leaders of office and keeping them out was 
the chief factor in uniting the forces of the 
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ganized opposition. In the summer of 1912 
the Kwo-ming Tang, or People’s party, was 
formed, and to its standards rallied the most 
radical of the Republicans. 

When the first National Assembly met in 
Peking in April, 1913, the Kwo-ming party, 
with a majority, regularly opposed legisla- 
tion which the President desired. In spite 
of the Assembly, and without its consent, 
Yuan concluded the Five Powers’ Loan, 
which put new and substantial resources at 
his command. ‘This, together with the as- 
sassination of one of their leaders, which 
they declared had been instigated by the 
government, drove the Kwo-ming Tang to 
a frenzy. Finally, when Yuan cashiered 
the Kwo-ming governor in one of the Yang- 
tse provinces and sent troops southward, the 
leaders of this party raised the standard of 
revolt. 

That was in the summer of 1913. Yuan’s 
generals put down the rebellion without 
much difficulty, and its instigators and lead- 
ers were forced to flee. Then, in October, 
the government succeeded in forcing a vote 
in the Assembly for the election of a perma- 
nent president. Yuan was elected for a 
term of five years, with General Li Yuan- 
hung as vice-president. With his position 
thus assured, and after his government had 
been recognized by the Powers, Yuan pro- 
ceeded to dissolve the Kwo-ming party on 
the ground of the complicity of many of its 
members in the recent rebeliion. This 
amounted to a prorogation of the Assembly, 
for, purged of the Kwo-ming members, that 
body no longer had a quorum. 


DOING AWAY WITH REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLIES 


No one very greatly regretted the dis- 
appearance of the Assembly. It had been 
in session for five months and had accom- 
plished almost nothing constructive. The 
Kwo-ming Tang members had dominated 
the committee on the constitution, and the 
efforts of that committee had been concen- 
trated on the problem of lodging all author- 
ity possible in the Assembly and placing 
limitations at every point on the power of 
the President. The product of its labors 
now went into the waste-basket, and the 
government took up the problem of making 
a constitution. 

The President decided first to create an 
advisory council. ‘To this end, he and his 
cabinet and the governors of the provinces 
appointed seventy-one representatives, who 
assembled in Peking in December as the 
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“Administrative Conference.” This Confer- 
ence authorized the dissolution first of the 
National Assembly and then of the provin- 
cial assemblies; thus China became, and it 
has continued, ‘“‘a republic without represen- 
tative legislatures.” 


THE REVISED CONSTITUTION 


The President and the Conference con- 
cluded that it would be most convenient, for 
the time being, to revise the provisional 
constitution. For this purpose there was 
created a “Constitutional Compact Confer- 
ence” composed of representatives elected 
throughout the country on the basis of very 
high electoral and eligibility qualifications. 
Of course, the government in large measure 
determined the composition of this Confer- 
ence and the character of its work. 

This Conference produced, and the Presi- 
dent promulgated on May 1, 1914, a re- 
vision, designated ‘“The Constitutional Com- 
pact of the Chinese Republic,” which has 
stood as the fundamental law of China 
from then until the present moment. 

The revised provisional constitution 
lodged very great power in the hands of the 
President. Among other things, it gave him 
virtual control of the budget. It authorizes 
the creation of a Legislature, of a Council 
of State, and of a National Convention to 
draft a permanent constitution. , 

The Constitutional Conference next de- | 
cided that the Council of State should con- 
sist of seventy members, and the President 
proceeded to appoint conservatively minded 
men, satisfactory to himself, as councilors. 

Among the first of its acts, the Council 
recommended that the provisions for the 
election of the president be reconsidered. 
This recommendation was acted upon, with 
the result that a new law was drafted and 
promulgated, which provided that the presi- 
dent’s term of office should be for ten years; 
and that, if the Council of State should de- 
cide it expedient, the president might con- 
tinue in office for another term. ‘The pro- 
mulgation of these provisions, adding to the 
already very great power given the Presi- 
dent, occasioned little adverse comment 
among the people. 

The Constitutional Conference soon had 
ready laws and rules for the election and 
organization of the legislature. Very high 
educational or property qualifications, or 
both, were prescribed for voters and candi- 
dates. The legislature was to consist of a 


single chamber of two hundred and seventy- 
five members and should hold one session 
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each year. The president was given abso- 
lute veto power. 

Attention was next devoted to a law 
for the National (Constitutional) Conven- 
tion. This law still stands, and according 
to its provisions the Convention is to consist 
of three hundred and thirty-five members, 
some appointed, others elected from various 
constituencies. It shall be the business of 
the Convention to pass upon a constitutional 
draft prepared by a committee of ten ap- 
pointed by the Council of State. If the 
Convention fails within a four months’ ses- 
sion to agree upon a constitution, the Presi- 
dent shall dissolve it and order the election 
of another Convention. It was obviously 
intended that the Convention be dominated 
by the government and that the work be en- 
tirely satisfactory to the President. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations with Japan in May, 1915, the 
President issued orders that the lists of 
voters for the primary elections should be 
completed by September 13, and in July he 
directed the bureau concerned with the elec- 
tion of representatives to the National (Con- 
stitutional) Convention to hasten its prep- 
arations. 


THE AGITATION FOR MONARCHY 


Thus far had the legal reconstruction 
gone when suddenly there began to come 
rumors that the people were discussing the 
possibility and advisability of reverting to 
the monarchical form of government. 

It is, of course, somewhat significant that 
the preparation of the machinery by which 
the proposal was ultimately “referred to the 
people” was being hastened by the govern- 
ment at the very moment when the sugges- 
tion that the question be considered was in- 
sistently put forward. At the same time, 
in view of the fact that the time was ap- 
proaching when the final step in the organi- 
zation of the republican government was, 
seemingly, about to be taken, it was natural 
that any group interested in averting this 
consummation and preferring some other 
form of government should at that moment 
come forward with counter proposals. 

The discussion finally came into the open 
with the organizing of a “Peace Planning 
Society” which began an active agitation in 
favor of monarchy. Conspicuous among 
the organizers and leaders of this society 
were some of the close friends of Yuan 
Shih-kai. On August 16 the society pub- 
lished a long manifesto in which it repre- 
sented Dr. Frank J. Goodnow, Adviser on 
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the Constitution, as having said: “A mon- 
archical system of government is better than 
a republican system,” and, using this as a 
text, proceeded to urge that China needed 
and must have a monarchical government. 

Two days later the Peking Gazette pub- 
lished an interview in which Doctor Good- 
now declared that he had been misrepresent- 
ed. A restoration of the monarchy in China 
would, in his opinion, be justified only under 
certain conditions. He declined to express 
an opinion as to whether the conditions 
could be met in China at the present time. 

Doctor Goodnow had, however, submitted 
a long memorandum to the President dis- 
cussing the relative advantages of various 
types of government. In this he had said: 


China . . . has for centuries been accustomed 
to autocratic rule. . . . The Chinese have never 
been accorded much participation in the work of 
government. The result is that the political ca- 
pacity of the Chinese people is not large. . 

China’s history and traditions, her social and 
economic conditions, her relations with foreign 
powers all make it probable that the country 
would develop . . constitutional government 


. + . more easily as a monarchy than as a re- 
public. 


In the interval a Chinese newspaper, the 
Asia Jih Pao, came out with an interview 
attributed to the President wherein Yuan 
said that he was unwilling to become an 
emperor under any circumstances. He con- 
sidered, however, that the question of forms 
of government was a legitimate subject for 
discussion, and he would not interfere with 
the discussion so long as it did not lead to 
disturbance. 


OPPONENTS OF THE CHANGE 


Objections to the proposed change were 
raised chiefly in the south, but no organized 
opposition made its appearance. Certain 
newspapers, adherents to the views of the 
dissolved Kwo-ming party, and many busi- 
ness men expressed themselves adversely, the 
business men not unnaturally fearing the 
possible consequences of any change. The 
foreign newspapers published in the “settle- 
ments” in some cases favored and in some 
cases opposed the change, the chief ground 
urged for opposition being the danger of 
disturbance which would ensue. 

The*fact that Li Yuan-hung, the Vice- 
President, moved out of the palace and was 
several times absent from the meetings of 
the Council of State was hailed by the oppo- 
sition as an indication that he was against 
the proposed change. But the evidence is 
inconclusive. Li did not resign his offices. 
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He has apparently assumed an attitude of 
neutrality. Himself one of the leaders in 
the establishing of the republic, he would 
naturally be disinclined to give support to 
the return-to-monarchy movement. At the 
same time, having witnessed the difficulties 
of the “republican” government, and being 
an ardent admirer of Yuan Shih-kai, he may 
be not at all hostile to the idea of a limited 
Yuan monarchy. 

Probably the strongest of the opponents 
of the change, and certainly the most in- 
fluential, was Liang Chi-chiao. Long an 
advocate of constitutional monarchy, recent- 
ly a staunch supporter of and a holder of 
high offices in the republican government, 
easily the foremost of Chinese publicists, 
Liang explained his opposition in a powerful 
article in which, addressing Yuan Shih-kai, 
he concludes: 


Why should I have opposed you when you first 
suggested the first change of government and 
oppose you again now? Because a change in the 
conduct of a government is a sign of progress, 
while a change in the form of a government is a 
sign of revolution. A sign of progress leads a 
nation to progress, and a sign of revolution leads 
a nation to revolution. I have always opposed 
a revolution; hence I am opposing you now as I 
opposed you before, for a revolution always 
retards the progress of a nation. . . To say 
that because you wish to reform the conduct of a 
government a change of its form is necessary is 
nonsense. . 


REFERENCE TO THE ELECTORATE 


Early in September the Council of State 
recommended that the President call a con- 
vention or “devise other proper and adequate 
means to consult the will of the people”; and 
on October 8 it passed a bill providing for an 
electoral convention to decide for or against 
the proposed restoration. ‘The military ele- 
ments were by that time urging that the 
President declare himself emperor, but Yuan 
refused to consider this. On October 12 
he issued a manifesto saying that he had re- 
ceived petitions from representative sources 
expressing the unanimous opinion that the 
republican form of government was unsatis- 
factory and requesting him to establish a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But, according to the 
constitutional compact, sovereign rights were 
vested in the entire body of citizens, there- 
fore he must leave the decision to the people. 
The question was, therefore, referred to the 
electorate. 

On October 28 the Japanese Charge 
d’Affaires, the British Minister and the 
Russian Minister at Peking called on’ the 
Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs and, 
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with the Japanese Chargé as spokesman, in- 
quired verbally concerning the possible re- 
sults in case China should undertake to 
make the change. The Japanese Chargé 
disclaimed any desire on the part of his gov- 
ernment to interfere in the internal affairs of 
China, but suggested that, as there were 
evidences of opposition’in south China, and 
in view of the disturbed state of world poli- 
tics, the change should at least be delayed. 
The three ministers explained that the 
French Government, though not represented, 
gave its support to these views. (A few 
days later the Italian Government announced 
its concurrence in the attitude of the three 
Powers. ) 

On the next day, it was reported in Wash- 
ington that the American Government had 
declined to express an opinion or to take 
any action in the matter. 

The formal reply of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was given through the Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who called at the lega- 
tions of the foreign powers and made verbal 
statements. “Thanking the powers for their 
friendly interest, he declared that the ques- 
tion was already in the hands of the Chinese 
people and the consideration could not, 
therefore, be postponed. His government 
had been informed by the officials in the 
provinces that they would be able to keep 
order. He besought the codperation of the 
powers in restraining a small number of 
rebels who might seek to operate in foreign 
countries and in the “foreign concessions” in 
China. He made it evident that his govern- 
ment considered the matter one of purely 
domestic concern. 


DECISION FOR MONARCHY ALL BUT 
UNANIMOUS 


In the meantime, the choosing of repre- 
sentatives to decide the question had begun. 
The canvass of the returns showed that 
all but fifty of the 2043 “electors” who 
were chosen had declared for constitutional 
monarchy. The Council of State immedi- 
ately sent Yuan a petition asking him to ac- 
cept the throne, and on December 11 it was 
announced that Yuan had consented to be- 
come emperor. 

That the question of the form of govern- 
ment was submitted to the electorate, and 
that the electors voted for the monarchy in- 
dicates, to begin with, two things: first, 
that the President had concluded that the 
change’ was desirable or necessary; second, 
that he was confident that it could be ef- 
fected successfully and without likelihood 
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of serious opposition. Yuan has been and is 
practically absolute. Had he not favored 
the change, he would have discouraged dis- 
cussion and he could have prevented its con- 
sideration. He had control of the organ- 
izing of the electoral machinery; he knew 
in advance what return he could expect in 
the elections. 


HAVE “THE PEOPLE” SPOKEN? 


The decision in favor of monarchy must 
be credited first to Yuan Shih-kai, who 
was undoubtedly affected by the pressure of 
the military element and influenced by con- 
siderations of foreign policy. The con- 
firmation of the decision may be credited to 
the limited aristocratic electorate, which was 
essentially of the government’s choosing. 
The people as a whole have not known any 
too much about the question under discus- 
sion, and they have not in the mass decided 
either way. ‘Their customary leaders and 
spokesmen, however, of the well-to-do 
classes have expressed themselves by their 
votes in favor of the monarchy, and, accord- 
ing to such theories of representation as, for 
instance, that which prevailed in England 
before 1832, the expression of these leaders 
is-an expression of the will of the people. 
In that sense, the “people” of China have 
voted for the monarchy. 

China has been a republic only in the 
sense that a state having an elected chief 
executive with a limited term of office is a 
republic. Yuan Shih-kai Emperor will rule 
little differently from Yuan Shih-kai Presi- 
dent, but a state in which there is an emper- 
or, with a life term and a fixed succession, 
will, of course, be a different state from 
that in which the people have a_ legal 
right to change their executive at inter- 
vals, however long. 


CHINA’S PRESENT NEEDS 


As far as China’s immediate future is 
concerned, her greatest needs are security, 
order, and an efficient officialdom. ‘The peo- 
ple have been little concerned as to what 
the government shall be called or how or- 
ganized, if only it will afford them security 
and do them justice. They have always 
considered that the test of a satisfactory 
government is to be sought in the happiness 
of the people. There is little doubt among 
qualified observers that China’s position 
among the nations will be strengthened by 
the assurance that a strong executive is se- 
curely established in authority at Peking. 
As for the more distant future, a country 
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that has experienced twenty-five changes of 
dynasty, established a temporary republican 
government, and again reverted to monarchy, 
may, if the time comes and it so chooses, ask 
another emperor to abdicate and establish 
another republican government. 


DISTURBANCES FOLLOWING THE CHANGE 


Before agreeing to accept the throne, 
Yuan announced that no change would .be 
made “this year.” Probably thé intention 
is that the change shall not b 
after the Constitutional 
have met and framed a permanent constitu- 
tion? In view of the “suggestions,” of 
October 28, and as a measure of practical 
expediency, this would be good _ political 
strategy. Nevertheless, we have the news 
that at the New Year’s reception Yuan sat 
on the imperial throne and was announced 
as “his imperial majesty.” 

That the change would not be accepted 
without some disturbance was a foregone 
conclusion. ‘The assassination of Admiral 
Tseng, governor of Shanghai, on November 
10, was an act in protest against the move- 
ment. On December 5, a party of would- 
be rebels attempted to seize a government 
training ship lying in the river at Shanghai, 
but without success. 

The rebellion which has broken out in 
Yunnan is somewhat more serious. The 
latest and most reliable reports indicate that 
the rising is confined practically to the one 
province, where the ex-Tutuh (military gov- 
ernor) Tsai Ao is in command of a body of 
insurgents. 

Tsai Ao is one of the “young Chinese” 
who, after studying military science in 
Japan, played an important part in the revo- 
lution. As Tutuh in Yunnan he made an 
excellent record by restoring and maintain- 
ing peace in that somewhat restless province. 
In 1913 he was offered a seat in the Council 
of State at Peking, and later was appointed 
director of the Bureau for the Surveying of 
Lands. Early in December last he left Pe- 
king, on the plea of ill-health, and he was 
next heard of as leader of the revolt in 
Yunnan. As he is reported to have been 
among the first of those who circulated peti- 
tions for the restoration of the monarchy, 
Tsai Ao’s action is somewhat incomprehen- 
sible. In estimating the significance of the 
revolt, it must be remembered that Yunnan 
is furthest removed of the -provinces from 
Peking; and also that the Yunnanese have 









1The elections for the Convention are already under 
way. 
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been particularly exasperated by the govern- 
ment’s relentless campaign for the suppres- 
sion of opium-growing, which was a lucra- 
tive occupation there. 

It is scarcely conceivable that the rebellion 
will make any great headway. In the first 
place, the armed forces of the nation, espe- 
cially the better trained troops of the North, 
are under the absolute control of Yuan— 
to whom they are loyal. Nearly all of the 
military governors in the provinces are 
either old followers or personal friends of 
Yuan, and the few exceptions are practical 
men and essentially conservative in disposi- 
tion. In the second place, monarchical gov- 
ernment fairly represents the political ideal 
of the people as a whole. Third, even his 
worst enemies concede that Yuan is the 
ablest man to whom the nation can look, 
both for reconstruction within and for de- 
fense against what, after all, is the greatest 
menace to its liberties—danger from with- 
out. Yuan’s preéminence is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Manchus looked to 
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him—whom they had two years before dis- 
graced—as their best hope in the hour of 
danger; that Sun Yat-sen yielded the posi- 
tion of chief executive in his favor; that the 
bankers of the Five Powers Group signed 
their loan contract with him personally in 
spite of the opposition of the Assembly; that 
the best of the revolutionary generals, along 
with the former officers of the Manchus, re- 
mained loyal to him when their misguided 
colleagues embarked upon the ill-advised and 
easily suppressed rebellion of 1913; and, 
finally, that for thirty years the representa- 
tives of foreign countries, both official and 
unofficial, who have come in contact with 
him have felt and have shown confidence in 
him. 

If Yuan’s government is overthrown, it 
will be by forces greater than and very dif- 
ferent from those engaged in the rebellion 
in Yunnan. 


“It is easy to avoid a naked spear, but not a 
hidden sword.”—CHINESE PROVERB. 


CHINA’S VAST RESOURCES 


How JAPAN AND AMERICA CAN 


CO-OPERATE TO AID IN CHINESE 


DEVELOPMENT 


BY ADACHI 


MERICA, Japan, and China stand in 

the Far East arrayed with desires and 
aspirations of somewhat the following na- 
ture: 

The United States wants an “open door” 
to the marts of the continental Asia, equal 
opportunity to all who trade in China, and 
special favors to none. Equally fair and 
righteous is her traditional policy regarding 
the territorial integrity of the Chinese Empire. 

Japan, like the United States, wants to 
sell her goods to China; has been trying to 
sell more than she wisely can. If she could 
monopolize the entire Chinese market, she 
would. 

Furthermore, Japan wants more land for 
her people. Her population is increasing at 
the rate of 1.4 per cent. a year. In 1910 
Japan had 343 persons to a square mile, while 
California had only 15. 

Japan also wants to make money. China 
is her second best customer, and Japan’s 
fight for her share in the Chinese trade is 
therefore backed up by elemental logic. 


KINNOSUKE 


Regarding the preservation of the terri- 
torial integrity of China, Japan is even more 
emphatic than America. This may sound 
odd coming from a Japanese. But stop a 
moment and ask two pertinent questions: 

If Japan were to countenance—let alone 
encourage by her example—the partition of 
Chinese territory, what would Russia do? 
And Germany, France, and England? 

Suppose Japan were able to take and hold 
a large portion of Chinese territory and 
ignore Europe’s protest, what would become 
of her when the European war is over? Our 
American friends must credit us with hav- 
ing enough common sense to see the folly 
and madness of such a procedure. 

What Japan really wants is customers 
for her goods, rather than a lot of Chinese, 
brewing everlasting hatred for men and 
things Japanese over the ashes of homes 
burnt down by an invading army. 

China wants many things. She wants the 
security of life and property. Even above 
that, she wants enough food and raiment. 


CHINA’S VAST RESOURCES 


CHINA NEEDS CAPITAL 


So stand the three powers in the Far East. 
And they do not seem any too happy, one 
with the other. What is needed there? 
What is the solution of the problem? Simply 
and emphatically this: Give the Chinese the 
wherewithal to get food and raiment, and 
a little more beside,—give him purchasing 
power. In 1912 the Japanese bought from 
foreign countries $5.99 worth of goods per 
person, whereas the Chinese imported only 
$1.04 worth. ‘This means that if China 
had the purchasing power of even her poor 
neighbor across the Yellow Sea, she would 
buy every year $1,732,500,000 worth of for- 
eign goods more than she is buying to-day. 
(The calculation is made on the basis of 350,- 
000,000 Chinese and 55,000,000 Japanese. ) 
As Japan furnishes 18 per cent. of China’s 
imports, it might mean an annual increase 
of $311,850,000 in. the exports of Nippon. 

But the effect of the increase in Chinese 
purchasing power would be even more spec- 
tacular on the American export trade. 
America is the original home of quality 
goods and of lofty price. It would mean a 
sudden rise in the Asiatic trade of America. 

How can the purchasing power of the 
Chinese be raised? Who or what is going 
to raise it? ‘The answer is: Nobody and 
nothing but the resources of China herself. 


UNDEVELOPED COAL LANDS 


Take the concrete case of the Fushun Coal 
Mine, in Southern Manchuria. The coal 
deposit along the Hun River is a matter of 
old-time knowledge with the Manchus. 
Some of the Korean ancestors used to scratch 
the beds with pickaxes. They did not know 
that the deposit ran about ten miles along 
the River Hun, with a thickness of from 80 
feet to 175 feet,—any more than the present 
dwellers of the Yangtse Valley know of the 
heaps of iron and coal under their feet. 

For many centuries the Manchus worked 
the Fushun coal deposit. Even in the days 
preceding the Russian occupation of the 
mines, the natives used to work them in a 
leisurely, primitive fashion. During the rainy 
season, from June to August, they stopped 
working altogether, for there was too much 
water and too little air in the shafts; and 
when they resumed, the miners used to spend 
a month pumping out water and making re- 
pairs. ‘The mines gave work to from two 
hundred to five hundred coolies. 

Such was the Fushun collieries not more 
than a quarter of a century ago. And yet, 
there are in the Fushun field alone 800,- 
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000,000 tons of workable and_ profitably 


minable coal. In all Japan we have only 
1,738,000,000 tons. ‘Thus one coal mine in 
China has nearly one-half the coal wealth of 
the entire Empire of Japan. 

In Chinese hands, the Fushun collieries 
produced a few thousand tons a month. 
Under Japanese administration the produc- 
tion for the entire year 1914 amounted to 
2,500,000 tons. The South Manchurian 
Railway Company, which operates the mines, 
is the largest employer of Chinese labor in 
Manchuria. The Fushun Collieries alone 
give work to 15,000 coolies all the year 
through. Every ton of coal produced with 
Chinese labor means putting into the pockets 
of the Chinese a certain amount of money, 
however small; it means the increase of the 
purchasing power of the Chinese. 

Hundreds of thousands of Shantung 
coolies cross over from Chifu into Manchuria 
every year to work in the fields and mines. 
Each gets about fifteen cents a day. They 


spend about one cent each for lodging, four 
cents for meals, and three cents for the bar- 
ber,—the one great luxury of the Chinese. 
They save the balance, seven cents every day. 
With all that, the Chinese are not stingy. 
They are painfully economical with their 
funds, to a point that would insure them a 


measure of worldly independence. After 
that, for the bodily comforts of themselves 
and their folks, for the good of business 
enterprises, they are ever ready to spend their 
money. 

I have instanced the Fushun Collieries. 
There are other important coal fields already 
being worked. The Kailan Mining Adminis- 
tration in Kaiping and Lanchau districts, 
Chihli Province, was working 12 shafts in 
1914 with 13,700 men; German-operated 
mines in Shantung (now in the Japanese 
hands); Jamieson Collieries in Chinchua- 
chen, Honan; Pao Chin Collieries in East- 
ern Shansi; Lin Cheng Mines, connected 
with Peking-Hankau Railway by an eleven- 
mile branch at Ya Koing; Pinghsiang Mines 
in the Province of Kiangsi, and others. Even 
so, the exploitation of the Chinese coal fields 
is still in its kindergarten stage. 


DEPOSITS OF IRON, COPPER, GOLD, TIN, AND 
ANTIMONY 


The development of China’s iron resources 
is still more backward. At the Tayeh iron 
mines, the amount of ore heaped up on top 
of the ground has been estimated at 500,- 
000,000 tons. No one seems to have ven- 
tured even to guess the amount of iron . 
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stored up and down the Yangtse; in the 
Tungkuan Shan district, some 55 miles above 
Wutfu, in the province of Anhui; and along 
the river valley in Szechuan. Investigation 
of mineral wealth in the provinces of Shansi 
and Shensi has advanced only to the point of 
keeping the mining world open-mouthed 
and big-eyed with expectation. In Manchu- 
ria, a suspicion of the presence of iron be- 
came a fact when the Mukden-Antung line 
went over her eastern hills. Ores found 
along the line contain about 50 per cent. of 
tion. At Tiehling, north of Mukden, na- 
tives have for years been taking out iron in 
their primitive fashion. ‘The only reason 
why Mr. T. T. Read, late Professor of 
Metallurgy at Peiyang University (upon 
whose report modern knowledge of the min- 
eral resources of China largely depends), 
does not see a great future for iron mines in 
Shantung is because the Germans have not 
been able to find much of the metal there. 

In Yunnan and Kueichau, Le Clerc and 
other travelers have reported an extensive 
presence of the metal. ‘The scientific knowl- 
edge we have of it, however, is negligible. 
In Hunan, along the southern border, near 
Chinchau, the natives are taking out iron ore 
of good quality. In the province of Fukien, 
about 70 miles from Amoy, “a large deposit 
of magnetite” (said to be 10,000,000 tons) is 
reported. In Kuantung and Kuangsi, active 
work of mining and smelting is carried on at 
Heinhuihsien and Yanganhsien. * 

The copper deposits of Yunnan, Szechuan, 
Anhui, and Kangsu are nobody’s secret now. 
Transportation facilities and adequate capi- 
tal are all that is needed. 

Gold in North Manchuria,—along the 
Tumen, the Amur, the Sungari, and other 
rivers,—is much fabled by travelers who 
have peeped into that territory. At Chau 
Yuen, Shantung (about 40 miles from 
Chifu), is the best-known gold mine in 
China. Gold is found also in Szechuan, at 
Molo and other places; also along the bor- 
ders of Kansu and Tibet. Yunnan is re- 
ported to have a promising future as a gold 
producer. 

And that is not all. There is silver at 
Jehol, in the Province of Chihli. Tin in the 
Mengtse district, in Yunnan, is worked after 
the leisurely native fashion; yet it furnishes 
about 5 per cent. of the world’s production 
of the metal. And China, even to-day, 
stands as the largest producer of antimony, 
Hunan being the most active field. On 
the third day of last month, the correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press reported from 
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Hankau that a number of the Chinese com- 
pradores had amassed a fortune by cornering 
the output of antimony. ‘They were fore- 
sighted enough to see the tremendous demand 
for the metal to be used in the manufacture 
of ammunition. The Province of Hunan is 
said to be supplying something like 90 per 
cent. of the antimony used in the manufac- 
ture of shells. A certain proportion of anti- 
mony is necessary to render the steel shells 
brittle and therefore much more deadly by 
making them burst in the greatest possible 
number of fragments at the time of explosion. 

Lead is there in Hunan, Kueichau, Sze- 
chuan, Yunan; zinc in Kueichau, and nickel 
in the two provinces of Szechuan and Yun- 
nan. It has been found that North Manchu- 
ria homes an excellent quality of asbestos. 


THE DREAM OF A RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Railway construction work is not a smaller 
field than mining for capitalists. In Sep- 
tember, 1912, President Yuan Shih-kai au- 
thorized Dr. Sun Yatsen to organize and 
head a corporation for financing and build- 
ing trunk-line railways. In a speech before 
the National Railway Union at Peking, Dr. 
Sun traced his dream of a railway system 
upon the map of China. It had a length of 
about 67,000 miles, and would cost $3,000,- 
000,000 to build. China has to-day a little 
over 6000 miles of railways in operation. The 
United States over 360,000 miles. And yet 
China is larger than the United States, and 
has three times as many people. It is diffi- 
cult to see wherein Dr. Sun’s “dream” is as 
fantastic as some treaty-port newspapers in 
China seem to think. Just what the ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars in so highly 
productive an enterprise as the building of 
a transportation system, through millions of 
square miles of well-settled land, would do to 
the purchasing power of the people is some- 
thing too immense for arithmetic. 

Beside railway construction work, there 
are public utilities of other kinds. The upper 
reaches of the Yangtse River. are a series of 
modest Niagaras for those who would utilize 
water-power for electric power and lighting 
plants in the cities of Szechuan. Building 
street railways is another profitable field for 
capital. Even at Shanghai, barely seven years 
ago, there was no such thing as a street- 
car. ‘To-day, there are three services: one 
British, another French, and the third built, 
financed, and operated by Chinese. 

These mining, railway, and public-utility 
enterprises would give work to’ millions of 
coolies. The Chinese are always willing to 
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work, All that they need to prosper is a 
fair amount of protection for property and 
person. 


WHY CHINA CANNOT DEVELOP HER OWN 
RESOURCES 


But, if the resources are there, waiting 
and ready for development, why does not 
someone open the treasure-trove? Why are 
not the Chinese themselves doing it? 

For two reasons: First, and chiefly, lack 
of capital; second, the Chinese know, 
through long and painful experience, some- 
thing about their government officials. Graft 
in China is more than an art; it is a science. 
That is the reason why Chinese of wealth 
are willing to buy stocks of a foreign corpora- 
tion doing a profitable business in China; but 
never, or at least very rarely, those of a 
purely Chinese company. This explains why 
the Chinese Government can raise foreign 
loans so easily (in fact foreign countries are 
pressing loans on China which she does not 
want, most of the time), and yet finds it 
difficult to float a domestic loan. 

In short, the Chinese themselves have not 
the money to develop their immense re- 
sources, and they do not enjoy sufficient 
security of property to encourage them in a 
large industrial undertaking. 


JAPAN IS ABLE TO SUPPLY LEADERS 


If not China herself, then why not Japan? 
Japan, like China, lacks one thing needful— 
capital. She has almost every other qualifi- 
cation. She has well-trained engineers to 
undertake the work of mining and of build- 
ing and operating railways, electric trams, 
lighting and power plants, and other public 
utilities. But of money she has little to 
spare. 


AMERICA CAN WELL FURNISH CAPITAL 


The United States, on the other hand, has 
plenty of capital. Every day that passes is 
heaping idle gold in her treasury. The great 
European war seems to have shifted the 
financial center of the world from London 
to New York. Why does not America, then, 
play the fairy and wake the sleeping treasures 
of ancient China with the touch of her magic 
golden wand? She certainly can do it, if 
she so desires. 

There are, however, some considerations 
of ways and means in connection with her 
activities in China. The South American 
republics are opening up at a great pace; their 
call for skilled men from the United States 
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is insistent. After supplying Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Chile, has America engineers and 
administrators,—trained, bright, and young, 
—who are ready and willing to invade the 
heart of China? 

Then, there is the question of climate and 
other life-and-health conditions which enter 
vitally into an American invasion of indus- 
trial China. Still another thing: Young 
Americans who are at home with the Chinese 
in their thoughts, literature, and mode of life 
are about as rare as stars at noonday. In- 
finitely more vital than all these is the ques- 
tion of affording to industrial plants and 
undertakings a prompt protection in the hour 
of need. ‘The government of China, it has 
been already said, is far from affording ample 
protection to life and property. It is not 
feasible to undertake industrial development 
in China unless you have a button handy, 
and unless that button will respond to your 
finger pressure with a force ready and sufh- 
cient to put things to rights. 

Japan is in a much better position, geo- 
graphically and in a military sense, to answer 
such a button than the United States. 


A SOLUTION OF THE FAR-EASTERN TANGLE 
Why should not the United States let 


Japanese energy and engineers and work- 
men work with American capital in the de- 
velopment of China’s resources? 

The Japanese are willing and eager to 
earn dividends for American capital, if 
America is willing to give just rewards for 
their labor. China would welcome Amer- 
ican capital, for she knows that there is no 
string of territorial consideration tied to it. 
Chinese coolies would be delighted to find 
work in mines and factories. The hardest 
kind of work has no terror for them. It is 
empty stomachs, and the appalling and ever- 
growing number of them, that they fear. 

And America,—why should she object to 
handsome dividends on her investment, to the 
increase of China’s purchasing power, to the 
expansion of American trade with the Far 
East, to a better understanding between her 
and Japan? 

Besides, this answer to the Far Eastern 
question solves also the California problem. 
Let American capital and Japanese energy 
develop northern Manchuria and Yunnan, 
and you will see with what an indecent lack 
of manners “the politest race on earth” 
would turn their backs on the smiling foot- 
hills of California and the thirsty cities of 
Arizona. 











ECONOMIC UNPREPAREDNESS 


AMERICA’S LOSSES THROUGH WASTE AND MISMANAGEMENT OF 
RESOURCES 


BY DAVID Y. THOMAS 


(Professor of History and Political Science in the University of Arkansas) 


[Professor Thomas is one of the outspoken 
It is not necessary to endorse his proposal to absorb dividends by taxation, in 


age of his opinions. 


thinkers of the Southwest, who has the full cour- 


order to do justice to the sincerity with which he points to the great public losses accruing from 


our national wastefulness and our former sacrifice of public assets. 


There is dire need for public 


economy and a wise conserving of social values—THE EpiTor.] 


HILE President Wilson devoted the 
greater part of his address to Con- 
gress to military preparedness, some who 
heard it tell us that he appeared to be most 
interested in economic preparedness. Our 
real strength must come, said he, from “the 
organization and freedom and vitality of 
our economic life. ‘The domestic questions 
which engaged the attention of the last 
Congress are more vital to the nation in its 
time of test than at any other time.” While 
he appears to mention this as an adjunct of 
military preparedness, it fits in with the prob- 
lems of peace, for war is not the only 
“test” that modern nations have to face. 
As a part of this policy of economic pre- 
paredness he _ insists that “At the same time 
that we safeguard and conserve the natural 
resources of the country we should put them 
at the disposal of those who will use them 
promptly and intelligently.” 
Most people would claim for our eco- 
nomic life a good deal of vitality, though 
many would hesitate to say that it has 


vital, most of the present waste would be 
stopped. Below is a table of estimates of 
losses due to lack of organization and efh- 
ciency. Some are but rough guesses, but 
others are the estimates of careful students. 

These figures are based on notes taken 
irregularly from my readings for the past 
few months. Only a few subjects have 
been mentioned—a good many similar items 
were not noted—yet they foot up nearly 
enough to pay the running expenses of our 
extravagant national government for a year. 
One writer estimates that rats consume 
enough grain to feed one hen for every man, 
woman, and child in the nation. 

As for conservation, most of our resources 
are already in private hands. While some 
are being held back, the most of them are 
being used promptly. Lack of intelligence 
in their use is indicated by some of the fig- 
ures on losses: 


By OVERENATES Se cess siaie Sivio lees ciete aes $50,000,000 
Extraction, and treatment of minerals. 300,000,000 








enough for times of great stress. Many Bl GDA eases reson serous eaten ee 238,000,000 
would also say that it is neither organized iceneeneerinn 
nor free. If it were thoroughly organized and RTS teens Pe $588,000,000 

WASTE FROM INEFFICIENCY AND UNPREPAREDNESS 

Losses due to ‘tuberculosis. ... 0 oi. csc cccccecesccces $330,000,000 

34 tt a i, «: vcies View. Tee Renee ae 50,000,000 

' “hospital mismanagement... .......445 50,000,000 

' SO NN obs otaxvisken ance 100,000,000 
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ECONOMIC UNPREPAREDNESS 


PROFITS TO INDIVIDUALS 


These figures are strong proof of the lack 
of intelligence. But there are other figures 
which indicate that the owners have been 
intelligent enough and selfish enough to pile 
up enormous profits. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED IN JULY, .1915 
By 45 gold and silver min- 
ing companies 
By 22 copper companies.... 
By one zinc company (The 
New Jersey) : 
Regular dividend 2,000,000, or 20% 
Stock dividend 25,000,000, or 250% 
Surplus carried forward..°25,000,000, or 250% 
By one coal company (The 
Lackawanna) : 
Dividend 
Surplus of profits 
Old surplus 


$11,551,133, or 130% 
15,673,607 


3,460,117, or 524% 
2,513,478, or 40% 
1,025,000 


Since organization the forty-five gold and 
silver companies have paid out $211,587,610 
in dividends, the twenty-two copper com- 
panies, $443,615,821. One of these copper 
companies, the Calumet and Hecla, has paid 
out $125,250,000, which the New York 
Times says is 5500 per cent. The New 
Jersey Zinc Company paid the figures given 
above after having paid out $5,000,000 a 
year for the past three years, all on the mod- 


est capital of $10,000,000. 


The foregoing ate only a few definite fig- 
ures taken from the financial columns of the 


New York Times. I should like to give 
figures relating to oil and gas and iron, but 
have noted no recent reports. The public 
well remembers the large dividends in Stand- 
ard Oil immediately after the decree of dis- 
solution, especially that of the Standard Oil 
of Indiana, which paid out $29,000,000, ex- 
actly the amount of the fine imposed by 
Judge Landis and set aside by the Supreme 
Court as excessive. A November news item 
stated that the stock of this company had ad- 
vanced $15,750,000 within the past year, 
while that of thirty-six oil companies had 
advanced $148,137,017. Some individual 
shares are quoted at $1600. 

- All the while the price of gasoline and oil 
has been steadily advancing. After giving a 
long list of such advances the reporter naive- 
ly adds: “The result of increased prices and 
greater production this fall has already found 
reflection in the dividend payment of several 
companies,” and he names two that have paid 
extras, one of $5.00 for the quarter and one 
of $4.75. 


The iron and steel business has been “‘look- 
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ing up,” but I have no recent statistics about 
dividends. Up in Minnesota the people sold 
most of their mines to private owners, but 
they finally waked up and decided to keep 
the rest. In one year they collected $325,000 
in royalties on the ore mined under lease. 
Yet this represents only one-thirtieth of the 
ore mined in the State. If the State now 
owned all its mines and operated them under 
lease, it would receive $10,000,000 a year. 
In other words, the power of taxation has 
been surrendered to the owners of the mines, 
just as elsewhere it has been surrendered to 
the owners of the oil wells. 

Lumber is one resource that is not being 
used véry promptly because the fortunate 
owners know that it will be worth a great 
deal more in a few years and they are de- 
manding the rest which still belongs to the 
public. A few years ago the Bureau of Cor- 
porations reported that 12,000,000 acres had 
been sold for $30,000,000, though at the 
time of sale it was worth $240,000,000, an 
outright gift of $210,000,000 plus the power 
of taxation through enhanced prices. 

Where do the people come in? They may 
be divided into two classes, the producers and 
consumers. Strikes are a chronic condition, 
especially in the copper and coal mines, 
Think of the conditions in Michigan and of 
that Calumet and Hecla dividend. The 
people are paying the cost. Some years ago, 
after a long and bitter strike in Pennsylvania, 
the wages of the coal miners were advanced 
9 cents, the price of coal 25 cents. When 
the tax of | cent a gallon is put on gasoline 
the price probably will go up 5 cents. That 
is, the people will pay the oil companies 4 
cents to collect from them 1 cent for the 
government. ‘The same thing may be ex- 
pected in the iron and steel industries. 

In view of these facts is it unreasonable 
to ask that the question of a continental army 
shall divide time with that of economic pre- 
paredness? And to suggest that no more of 
our resources be turned over to unguarded 
private ownership ? 

In the matter of taxation it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to offer a complete federal 
budget, but only to make a few suggestions. 
The proposed tax on gasoline and steel will 
produce some revenue, but at a fearful cost. 
For social and economic preparedness a tax 
on dividends, with a very heavy tax, at least 
75 per cent. on stock dividends, will be far 
more effective. To this should be added a 
tax on gifts and inheritances, 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE 


MONTH 


MERICAN business conditions and military and naval preparedness are two prominent 

topics treated in our “Leading Articles” this month. There are also interesting ex- 
tcerpts from the comment on the war in foreign periodicals, notably the article by the editor 
of La Revue (Paris) in criticism of English leadership (page 220); an Austrian discus- 
sion of a method of finding employment for men made cripples by the war (page 226) ; 
an account of the important activities of the so-called “economic general staff” in Germany 
(page 228), and an Italian discussion uf the Armenian situation (page 230). The effect 
of the war on the world’s Protestant missions is summarized on page 232 and geographical 
aspects of the conflict are represented by articles on the Balkan railway lines and the course 
of the Danube River from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 

Among the January magazines, the North American Review signalizes the return to 
this country of its editor, Colonel George Harvey, with an extended editorial note on the 
situation in. England to-day, especially with reference to relations with the United States, 
and English views of President Wilson. Colonel Harvey’s conclusion from his observa- 
tions while abroad is that on the whole the prospects for the Allies at the opening of the 
year are good, at least as far as pecuniary endurance is concerned. 

Other articles in this number of the North American, in addition to the contribution 
of Admiral Fiske, from which we quote on page 224, are: “Seamanship and the Merchant 
Marine,” by Lincoln Colcord; “The Chicago and Alton Case,” by George Kennan; “The 
Colombian Treaty,” by “Latin-American”; ‘Constitutional Change without Revision,” by 
Joseph H. Choate, Jr.; “The Open Forum Movement,” by the Rev. Percy Stickney 
Grant; and “Suffrage and Prohibition,” by L. Ames Brown. 

One of the principal articles in the Forum is Mr. Hereward Carrington’s study in the 
psychology of the soldier, portions of which are summarized on page 234. Other articles 
in the January number are: “Art, Promise, and Failure,” by Willard Huntington 
Wright; “Understanding Germany,” by Max Eastman; and “Herbert Spencer’s “The 
Great Political Superstition,’ ”’ by President Nicholas Murray Butler. 

On page 241 we quote from the article entitled, “Lo, the Poor Immigrant!” in the 
January Atlantic, by Frances A. Kellor. In the same number there is a contribution by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on the subject of “Labor and Capital—Partners.” General 
H. M. Chittenden writes on “Manifest Destiny in America,” and John Koren on “Social 
Aspects of Drink,” with special attention to the prohibition argument; an appreciation 
of the late Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, of Saranac Lake, is contributed by Stephen Chal- 
mers, and there are three war articles: ‘Germany and Cotton,” by W. J. Ashley; “The 
Balkans and Diplomacy,” by J. W. Headlam; and “Can Sea Power Decide the War?” 
by Roland G. Usher. s 

Colonel Roosevelt’s article in the January Metropolitan is entitled “America First,— 
a Phrase or a Fact?” and is a sweeping arraignment of the administration at -Washington 
for its foreign policy. 

In the Yale Review for the current quarter the arguments against preparedness are 
ably presented by Anson Phelps Stokes. We are quoting on page 223 from former Secre- 
tary George von L. Meyer’s article in the same number on “Our Navy In the Event of 
War.” Other contributions to this issue of the Yale Review are: “The War and the 
British Realms,” by A. F. Pollard; “The American Democratic Ideal,” by Brooks Adams; 
and “Invading Alsace,” by a French officer. 

The usual wealth of anonymous material of distinctive literary quality and a piquancy 
that is frequently lacking in our “heavier” reviews appears in the current quar- 
terly issue of the Unpopular Review. One of these excellent articles, that giving the 
“Rear-Rank Reflections” of a Plattsburg “Rookie,” is summarized for the benefit of our 
readers on page 225, “Efficient Democracy” is another interesting discussion. 
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RETAIL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


OTHING is more common than broad 
generalizations regarding the current 
business situation. Yet the average business 
man who attempts to gather for himself the 
data from which to make a study of condi- 
tions in the retail trade of this country finds 
himself seriously handicapped by lack of at- 
tested facts. The Associated Advertising 
Clubs, under the leadership of Mr. Mac 
Martin, of Minneapolis, have been for many 
weeks engaged in securing statistics of sales, 
stocks and collections in the six lines of retail 
trade throughout the country that are regard- 
ed as having closest contact with the consum- 
ing public, viz., department stores, grocery, 
drug, hardware, jewelry, and clothing stores. 
The dealers who have reported these facts 
to Mr. Martin have also given in definite 
percentages the increase or decrease in the 
amounts they are spending for their own ad- 
vertising. The final report appears in the 
January number of Associated Advertising 
(Indianapolis). 

One year ago the Advertising Clubs con- 
ducted a like investigation, and while it was 
then commonly believed that business was at 
a low ebb and had been greatly reduced with- 
in the preceding year, the inquiry showed 
that the sales of the typical retailer had de- 
creased on the average throughout the United 


average consumer had curtailed his purchases 
only to that extent. ‘At the beginning of 
1916, it is generally believed that there has 
been a very great increase in consumption 
within the past year. Mr. Martin’s report, 
covering the index month of November, 
1915, shows that American retail sales in- 
creased 15.93 per cent. over the sales for the 
same month in 1914; that retailers increased 
their advertising 2.5 per cent.; that collec- 
tions were 5.6 per cent. above normal; and 
that retailers increased the stocks they were 
carrying 4.81 per cent. 

Mr. Martin’s committee took into account 
the fact that the population of the country is 
increasing at the rate of 2 per cent. a year, 
but considered that at the same time retail 
establishments are increasing more rapidly 
than are consumers. It therefore regards 
the indicated increase of 15.93 per cent. as 
conservative. Only one city among those 
canvassed showed an actual decrease in 1915 
as compared with 1914, and only nine cities 
showed as little as 2 per cent. increase. The 
average consumer increased his purchases in 
the different sections of the United States, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, as follows: 
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THIS MAP, PREPARED FROM DATA GATHERED BY A COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS, SHOWS 
THAT BUT ONE COMMUNITY OF ALL THOSE REACHED BY THE INVESTIGATION EXPERIENCED 
A FALLING OFF IN RETAIL SALES FOR 1915 AS COMPARED WITH 1914 


(The light circles indicate increase of more than 2 per 


cent; the dark circles, an increase of 2 per cent or less) 
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East-South Central States.........ssseees 23.41 
East-North Central States.......0cessesee 15.12 
West-North Central States............... 14.43 
West-South Central States............206- 24.08 
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The investigation showed that the in- 
creases in retail sales were made without cor- 
responding increases in the stocks carried by 
retailers. ‘The retailer seems to have learned 
that he can do a larger business with a small- 
er stock investment than he thought practical 
before the war. Better profits have resulted. 

The question may occur to some readers, 
Why were these particular lines of retail 
trade selected for the investigation? ‘The 
purpose of the committee was to gain an in- 
dex which might be applied to any class of 
merchandise. While the committee fully 
realized that there are certain goods handled 
by grocers which may be considered luxuries 
the grocer for the most part deals in absolute 
necessities, and as his sales increase or de- 
crease, so the sales of any other necessity may 
be expected to increase or decrease. On the 
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other hand, while there may be some articles 
sold by the jeweler that may be classed among 


‘the necessities, his sales for the most part are 


of articles that a purchaser is not inclined to 
buy when practicing strict economy. As go 
the sales of the jeweler, so would go the sales 
of the automobile agent, the high-class tailor, 
the florist and the confectioner. The drug- 
gist and the clothier deal in a great many 
articles which people can do without when 
they economize and which they are prone to 
purchase when they are spending freely. In 
the statistics gathered by the committee, the 
increase in consumer demand shown for arti- 
cles distributed by the clothier and the drug- 
gist comes very near the average for all. 

The hardware dealer is in a class by him- 
self. His wares, while necessities, are often 
closely related to building operations. It is, 
therefore, only natural that in 1914 it was 
found that the sales of the hardware mer- 
chant had decreased 5.2 per cent. In 1915, 
on the other hand, the hardware dealer 
showed next to the greatest increase of sales, 
—18.3 per cent. 





THE BUSINESS 


HE average length of life of business 

concerns in this country is a subject of 
which comparatively little has been written. 
The experience of Waterloo, Iowa, a fairly 
typical Middle-Western city of lesser rank 
as to population is graphically described by 
Mr. Stanley A. Dennis in the January num- 
ber of System (Chicago). There seem to have 
been several good reasons for choosing Wa- 
terloo for this particular investigation. It is 
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DEATH RATE 


a prosperous city, neither very large nor very 
small, as Middle-Western towns go. ‘The 
population of the place in 1886 was 6000; 
to-day it is about 34,000. 

The inquiry made by Mr. Dennis covered 
manufacturing establishments and wholesale 
houses, as well as retail. For our present 


purposes, however, we shall limit ourselves to 
the consideration of facts about retail busi- 
ness in Waterloo, as a city of that size would 
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CAUSES OF THE BUSINESS DEATH 
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not naturally be selected as a typical field 
for study of industrial conditions or business 
on a large scale. During the thirty-year 
period covered by the investigation Waterloo 
has grown steadily and may undoubtedly be 
regarded as an average American city in the 
matter of business mortality. Yet it is 
brought out in the article that, of the nine- 
teen retail grocery stores that were doing 
business there thirty years ago, not one ex- 
ists to-day. Not all of these stores failed, 
however; some changes were due to removal, 
and others to combination and various natu- 
ral developments. Mr. Dennis sought to 
secure data from which to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 


(1) What is the annual death rate among en- 
terprises in business centers? 

(2) What is the average life of a business? 

(3) Does it in any way correspond with the 
period of business activity which the average 
man enjoys? 

(4) What cities and sections reflect the highest 
and lowest business death rates? 

(5) In what lines of business are the death 
rates lowest and highest? 

(6) Are business death rates increasing or 
decreasing? Is increased knowledge and efh- 
ciency balancing the pressure due to increased 
competition and rising costs? 

(7) What is the average cost of failure in 
business and how is it distributed over employees, 
consumers, and other enterprises? 

(8) What business ills cause the greatest mor- 
tality, and what have permanently successful 
concerns done to make themselves immune from 
these troubles? 


These ten leading lines of retail trade were 
picked as representative: Boots and Shoes, 
Cigars, Clothing, Drugs, Dry Goods, Furni- 
ture, Groceries, Hardware, Jewelry, and 
Meats. In seven of these ten lines, more 
than 40 per cent. of the total number of 
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stores went out of business within five years 
from 1886, 45 per cent. of the 511 concerns 
that were in business in the ten lines at one 
time or another, between 1886 and 1916, 
failed within five years from the time they 
opened their doors. The detailed figures in 
the order of apparent hazard are as follows: 


Per 
Cent. 
Dry-goods merchants in business 5 years 
or less 
Jewelers in business 5 years or less 
Shoe dealers in business 5 years or less.... 23-49 
Hardware dealers in business 5 years or less 10-48 
Meat dealers in business 5 years or less... 36-48 
Grocers in business 5 years or. less 
Druggists in business 5 years or less 
Cigar dealers in business 5 years or less... 
Furniture dealers in business 5 years or less 
Clothiers in business 5 years or less 


8-38 


Neglect to handle collections firmly is as- 
signed as the chief cause for the failure of a 
large majority of the retail grocery stores 
that went out of business during the first five 
years of the thirty-year period. The next 
most important cause was failure to charge 
incoming and outgoing goods properly, while 
the third was failure to establish a good 
There were 
other causes, of course: lack of capital, ex- 
travagance, speculation, and fraud. 

In the case of the dry-goods stores the chief 
cause of failure was over-buying, or, in other 
words, failure to determine what the trade 
required. More than 50 per cent. of the 
dry-goods stores that failed went under on 
this account. About 30 per cent. of the 
dry-goods failures were assigned to unwise 
credits. When Waterloo had 6000 people 
there were nine retail dry-goods stores. Now, 
with a population of 34,000, there are four. 
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A FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH 
LEADERSHIP 


NDER tthe title, “John Bull, Wake 
Up!” Jean Finot, editor of La Revue 
(Paris), contributes to the January issue of 
that periodical a searching criticism of the 
course pursued by the British Government in 
the war. For the British people he has only 
words of praise. What they need, in his 
view, are more resolute, vigorous leaders in 
the present crisis. 
The article in its published form is re- 
markable for the great number of censor’s 
excisions. In a postscript M. Finot says: 


Frightfully mutilated by the “diplomatic cen- 
sorship,” our study appears in an unwonted form. 
. We bow religiously, however, before the 
regulations touching our foreign affairs. May 
the sacrifices that we make prove of some value 
to the diplomacy of the Allies in general, and that 
of Quai d’Orsay in particular. 


Irritating though it is to miss so many cru- 
cial words from the text, there is enough of 
interest in the article, despite its truncated 
form, to furnish absorbing reading. We re- 
produce below several of M.. Finot’s chief 
contentions; much, of course, had to be 
omitted owing to the censored passages. 

Lulled into security, the writer begins, by 
her material prosperity, England seemed to 
have really sunk into decadence. Her own 
writers pointed out the fissures through which 
a slow, inevitable death was creeping over the 
most envied nation on earth. Disquieting 
warnings were addressed to the people from 
all quarters of the globe. ‘They were ex- 
horted, in particular, against the Germaniza- 
tion which was transforming Great Britain 
into a mere German colony. One day the 
valiant British line deigns to yield. Aban- 
doning its “splendid isolation,” it united with 
France, and later with Russia, in an entente 
cordiale. 

Thus England saved her position as a 
great nation, whose destiny promises to be 
more brilliant than ever. 

The present war has demonstrated above 
all the vitality of the British people. Pre- 
eminently opposed to militarism, their modest 
army of 250,000 has, without interior shock 
or compulsory service, been raised to 3,000,- 
000. A nation of 45,000,000 souls putting 
so great a volunteer force on a war footing 
is an unusual phenomenon in history. Lovers 
of the English joyfully testify that here is a 
people endowed with moral and material 


powers of the highest value to the mankind 
of to-morrow. 


What, finally, can we say of the inestimable 
services they have been and are rendering to the 
Allies, and thereby to humanity? 

And yet a feeling of disillusionment overcomes 
not alone their allies but the English themselves 
in considering the réle played by their govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war. What is the 
cause of the angry mutterings on the other side 
of the Channel? And how is it that England, 
whose diplomacy always astonished the world by 
its logic and steadfastness, now seems like a 
weathercock exposed to all the winds of heaven, 
and particularly to those, of a doubtful nature, 
blowing from Germany and compromising the 
sacred interests of our great and noble ally? 

One crass fact stands out in the philosophy of 
this war. It is due to Sir Edward Grey and his 
hesitating policy. If England had not deferred 
by five days its declaration that it would inter- 
vene in a decisive manner should Belgian neu- 
trality be violated, Germany would have relin- 
quished a conflict in which a formidable and 
unexpected foe would participate. Sir Edward 
Grey, through his indecision, allowed events to 
take their irretrievable course. 

This explains the hatred of the Germans 
against Sir Edward and his people. Baffled, they 
cried out treason against those who wished to 
shut them up as in a mouse-trap. England, how- 
ever, could not act differently. Morally uncon- 
scious, and counting upon English indecision, the 
Germans were convinced of John Bull’s inertia. 
His entrance on the scene thwarted their calcu- 
lations all the more that they could no longer 
quit the game. 

The war was inevitable from the point of view 
of historic necessity. A few more years, and the 
“Pax Germanica,” which was playing havoc with 
Europe, would have made it the slave of Ger- 
many. The latter, continuing to exploit the 
world in her fashion for fifteen years more, 
would have seen the finish of France, England, 
Italy, likewise of Russia, for all would have been 
virtually conquered by their adversary of to-day. 
The historian of to-morrow will not forget . . . 
the tragic days of the end of July and the be- 
ginning of August, 1914. He will gather an 
additional argument in favor of the influence of 
individuals upon the march of progress. Just 
imagine a Pitt or a Beaconsfield at the head of 
the Foreign Office. 

And hesitation and uncertairty continue to 
reign in English diplomacy! 

M. Delcassé could with a little will-power 
have assumed direction of the diplomatic affairs 
of the Allies. But, tired out . . . and laboring 
under the illusion that Sir Edward Grey was 
another Palmerston, he let things go. 

And diplomatic blunders without end have 
been and are, alas! still being perpetrated. The 
Balkan campaign, in particular, so unfortunately 
undertaken, is a thing to be regretted. 


The writer refers to his former strictures 
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on the great blunders 
committed by the Al- 
lies in their pourparlers 
with Greece, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, particu- 
larly with regard to the 
disposition of Constan- 
tinople. 


Owing to the close re- 
lation between Italy and 
Rumania, it was expected 
that if the former joined 
the Allies the latter would 
follow suit, that Greece, 
in consequence, would be 
compelled to take the 





Cet événement initial du début offrit aux Alliés 
Homme du monde accom- 
pli, d’une loyauté généralement admise, 


puis plusieurs années comme un homme 
par les services rendus 

Il se devait 4 lui-méme, et l’Angleterre le lui devait aussi, 
un repos honorable et bien mérité. Pourtant, 


_Et lhésitation et Vincertitude continuent a régner dans la 
diplomatie anglaise ! 


il apparait de- 


a son pays. 








same side, and Bulgaria 
remain neutral. The 
Eastern complications 
would thus have been straightened out, the Allies 
on the road to a decisive victory. All this was 
frustrated by the inexplicable attitude of the Eng- 
lish Foreign Minister. 

How many other incidents have occurred 
equally astounding and incomprehensible! 

The Serbians have never since the outbreak of 
the war been dupes of the criminality of the Bul- 
garians. At the end of September, having no 
longer any doubts as to King Ferdinand’s de- 
signs, they asked authorization of the Allies to 
attack Bulgaria before the latter’s complete mo- 
bilization. The decisive word was left to Sir 
Edward Grey. Ten days later, Germany 
attacked the bridge over the Danube. Serbia’s 
fate was thus gravely compromised, because she 
was prevented from attacking the Bulgarians at 
the propitious moment. . 


M. Finot cites an English authority, Gib- 
son Bowles, who contends that to save Eng- 
land from ridicule and ruin not a single 
member of the Foreign Office should remain. 

German success in the Balkans, the writer 
observes, means the end of the English block- 
ade. European and Asiatic Turkey form a 
reservoir of men and means for the Germans 


THE FRENCH CENSOR’S TREATMENT OF M. FINOT’S ARTICLE 


which threatens a long continuance of the 
war. Moreover, there is the menace of a 
Holy War, and an attack upon the Suez 
Canal may cause grave complications. 

A new hope rises on the horizon. Mr. 
Asquith, conscious of the blunders com- 
mitted, will essay to avoid them in future. 
The victory of the Allies, no longer doubted 
by anyone, despite the spectacular success 
of the Germans, will be realized, even though 
at a great cost of men, time, and money. 

To create a new world which must emerge 
from this war, what is needed is the collabo- 
ration of the ablest men, but not of those 
most worn out. France has in that respect 
given a partial example to her English and 
Russian allies. 

For the rest, in observing the England of 
to-day we find a phenomenon analogous to 
that which strikes one in France. The peo- 
ple, taken as a whole, are far superior to 
those who govern them. In that regard the 
traditional monarchy resembles the republic. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE WAR 


OUTH AMERICA has in recent years The whole world was stunned and sad- 

set a wholesome and gratifying example dened by the sudden outbreak of the war, 
of what arbitration can accomplish in the way remarks the writer, but no people were more 
of settling international differences. In the disconcerted than the South Americans. 
overwhelming cataclysm which is convulsing For among these young nations of ancient 
Europe the action of the South American lineage, the Roman law, grafted upon a 
republics shines out like a beacon-light of sturdy stock, had produced marvelous re- 
hope. Alfred Theulet discusses, in a recent sults. ‘Transplanted to that part of the New 
issue of the Bibliotheque Universelle (Lau- World, it had attained a surprising develop- 
sanne), the attitude of the South Americans ment. Judicial decisions had been extended 
towards pacifism, the conditions, psycholo- to nations. Judgments by arbitration, theo- 
gical and physical, which differentiate that retical at The Hague, with no concrete ex- 
continent from Europe, and other points. amples, were a reality in South America. 
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Besides settling many thorny litigations of 
neighbors which occasioned chronic uneasi- 
ness, more than one casus belli was dissipated 
by some international Solomon. 

How is it that arbitration, first evoked by 
a sovereign of Europe and Asia, but steadily 
combated by an opposition of interests and 
contradicted by facts (the Russo-Japanese 
War, increase of naval armaments, etc.), 
how is it that, quitting the realms of Utopia, 
it could create for itself elsewhere so im- 
portant and serious a following? ‘Two 
causes may be assigned for this phenomenon, 
—the one, inward, natural; the other ex- 
terior, objective. 

An all-embracing arbitrament could no 
more proceed from the Peace Palace than 
order from the French Convention. On the 
other hand, that Palace was a superior school 
of law, as the Convention had been a pre- 
eminent school of civics. Just as South 
America had profited, in its efforts at emanci- 
pation, by the lessons of the Revolution, it 
aimed to further perfect itself by a great 
European experiment; the more so, since 
that civilizing agency was favored by a par- 
ticular circumstance,—unity of origin, lan- 
guage, manners, spirit. 

In truth, a happy political and ethical combi- 
nation has made that vast continent, which is 
independent of any other, a domain of nations 
similar though distinct, among whom human an- 
tagonism, so baleful in many portions of the 
globe, can give place to a useful emulation. Not 
since the time when a Trajan united Italy, Gaul, 
Iberia, Africa, the Orient, and Greece in a com- 
mon desire for advancement, has the world 
known a harmony, a solidarity comparable to 
this new Latin miracle. 


Arbitration, the highest expression of 
public law, could not, logically, be established 
at first blush between the heirs of the 
Romans and the descendants of barbarians. 
Nicholas II. cherished that generous illusion. 
However, it has not been sterile, since, in a 
soil better prepared the new tree has borne 
fruit. 

Besides community of origin, of language, 
the mentality of the Spanish Americans 
aided the elaboration and application of a 
grand international code as effectively as 
French solidarity had, under Napoleon I., 
favored the fusion of customs and the per- 
fecting of the judicial organism. ‘The char- 
acteristics of this mentality are humanity 
and chivalry. Now, though arbitration is 
in essence judicial, sentiment enters in in a 
large measure. Each pleader thinks himself 
in the right; a spirit of magnanimity must 


actuate the litigants, therefore, in order to 
submit their differences to a third party. 
In war one must conquer the enemy; in 
arbitration one must conquer one’s self. 

Such are the subjective factors which ex- 
plain the success of arbitration in South 
America on the very eve of events so wholly 
contrary to that ideal. But, it will be said, 
such arbitration is only a family affair. 

Without dwelling on the fact that litiga- 
tion among relatives occasionally transcends 
in acuteness that between strangers, it may 
be observed that the South Americans, be- 
sides ranging themselves from the first 
Hague Conference on the side of the most 
pronounced pacifists, resorted to interna- 
tional arbitration before applying it to do- 
mestic differences dating from the Spanish 
rule. The writer cites a number of instances 
of successful international arbitration, con- 
cluding with the intervention of Edward 
VII., who set definitive limits to the chain 
of the Andes from the Strait of Magellan 
to the Bolivian mountains. 

This peace without war, whose moral 
significance transcended its material conse- 
quences, had its fitting corollaries. In the 
first place, a limitation of armament hence- 
forth useless, and a concentration of aims 
with a view to common action. Delivered 
by its own wisdom from intestine danger, 
South America could turn towards a broader 
horizon. She descried some dark spots and 
deemed it advisable to protect herself against 
a sudden storm. ‘Thus arose the A B C,—a 
diplomatic formula which unites in a power- 
ful sheaf the moral strength of Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile, and forms an effective 
counterweight to the extreme interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. And various per- 
manent reciprocal arbitration treaties have 
been concluded between the greater number 
of South American states and Spain, France, 
Italy, etc. 


Such a practical extension of arbitration can 
not be wholly due to psychological causes. What 
are the objective ones that have favored an insti- 
tution so little successful in the Old World? 
There people breathe a subdivided air, so to 
speak; in South America the various peoples 
elbow one another, melt into one another. It is an 
automatic, unconscious process. Thanks to the 
language,—the most Esperantist, — propitious 
skies, favorable environment, cosmopolitan cities 
like Buenos Aires are veritable social crucibles. 
There for three-quarters of a century people of 
the most varied nationalities have pursued their 
vocations peaceably side by side. Transfer this 
commercial harmony to politics and you have 
universal peace. 
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OUR NAVY IN THE EVENT OF WAR 


N his Manhattan Club speech in New 
York, last November, President Wilson 

declared that never in our history was the 
navy stronger and better prepared than at 
the present moment, and that all we have 
to do is to increase the pace and carry on 
the policies that have been pursued in the 
past. Taking issue with this roseate view 
of our naval preparedness, Mr. George von 
L. Meyer, who was Secretary of the Navy 
under President Taft, points out:in the Yale 
Review what he regards as serious defects in 
‘the equipment and personnel: of our present 
naval organization. 

In order that his readers may not infer 
that his judgment in these matters is a mere 
matter of individual opinion, Mr. Meyer re- 
minds us that in the hearings before Congress 
less than a year ago, one of our officers testi- 
fied that it would take five years to develop 
the organization of the navy department and 
the fleet to a high state of efficiency. Another 
officer high in authority, after calling atten- 
tion to the remarkable work of the German 
army’s general staff, announced that Congress 
has thus far failed to provide a general staff 
in our navy. “We have no tested war plans, 
no tested organization for war, no tested 
mobilization scheme; and, as to gunnery, our 
competitors have accomplished feats greater 
than any that we have ever attempted.” 

Mr. Meyer lays special emphasis on the 
shortage of men,—a condition that goes on 
from year to year without any serious attempt 
at remedy. It is well understood that, at 
the present time, a ship that has its full com- 
plement of men is a rare exception, and it 
is estimated that to provide the necessary 
crews for all the ships in the navy that would 
be useful in time of war would require 
twenty thousand additional men. Meanwhile, 
it is becoming more difficult, with the in- 
creased size of our ships, to provide them 
with sufficient crews when completed. ‘The 
torpedo destroyers of the Atlantic fleet are 
twenty-five per cent. short of their proper 
war complements. About a dozen destroyers 
are in reserve with half complements. About 
a dozen more are to be placed in reserve im- 
mediately, and only about twenty will be 
left in active service. 

What could our navy do by way of pro- 
tection of our coasts against a foreign in- 
vader? A report of a German general, pub- 
lished before the war, showed the possibility 
of Germany transporting to the United 
States and landing four army corps, convoyed 


by its Heet. It would seem that such a force 
might without difficulty secure a base ex- 
tending twenty-four miles inland, and with 
the aid of the railroads to move men and 
siege-guns; this force would be able to 
threaten New York City with destruction 
and compel the payment of billions of dol- 
lars as ransom to the German invaders. 

In Mr. Meyer’s opinion, we can at the 
present time place no reliance on the sub- 
marine fleet to protect our coast. ‘The Ger- 
man submarines, sailing four days in order 
to reach the Irish coast, have been able to 
patrol for thirteen days before returning to 
their base, requiring only ten days out of 
thirty for overhaul. Our best submarines, 
those of the K class, traversing the same dis- 
tance as the German submarine, could stay 
but one day on patrol duty and be able to 
get back to their base for a ten-day overhaul. 

Mr. Meyer’s most serious criticisms of 
ous naval administration are embodied 
the following paragraphs from his article: 


Are we to continue the policies which have 
resulted in a submarine flotilla that, according 
to the evidence of one of our most enlightened 
officers, had only a few submarines prepared for 
sea service when required for the maneuvers 
with the fleet last May and October, and only 
one fit and prepared for sea service this autumn? 

Are we to go on falling far behind the other 
countries in the development of aeroplanes and 
hydroplanes, which have played such an impor- 
tant part in locating the armies of the enemy, 
the movements of ships, the position of hidden 
batteries, and have been instrumental in driving 
off the enemies’ airships? The arming of air- 
ships has taken great strides, and yet we have 
no equipment in that direction worthy of mention. 

Are we to continue the unfortunate and dis- 
astrous policy which has been going on for the 
past forty years of allowing a Senator or Con- 
gressman to establish or build up, in his district, 
naval stations not required by the navy, without 
military or strategic value, and with the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being badly located for 
the supply of labor? Vast sums have been ex- 
pended uselessly in this way. Many of the sta- 
tions that have been built do not meet the re- 
quirements of a modern fleet, namely, extensive 
anchorage and depth of water needed by the 
super-dreadnought. 

The great naval powers have seen the neces- 
sity of concentrating fleets in two or three sta- 
tions, and that it is not advisable or advan- 
tageous to have a great naval base in a com- 
mercial harbor. Realizing this, England, at an 
expense of over $20,000,000, has established a 
great naval base at Rosyth. Five years ago, a 
naval board of experts recognized the importance 
and great value of Narragansett Bay as a naval 
base, with its vast anchorage, natural depth of 
water, and two entrances of easy defense. Cap- 
tains of industry have appreciated that it is 
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cheaper to dismantle plants which are unprof- 
itable and to concentrate at advantageous 
locations. 


Finally, what he regards as the funda- 
mental defect of the Navy Department is its 
iack of a competent military organization, 
charged with the preparation of the fleets for 
war and with their conduct in war. As a 
consequence our navy is being built and ad- 
ministered on a peace basis, and not being 
efficiently prepared for war service. Our 
leading naval officers have for years advo- 
cated the organization of a general staff, but 
Congress has always refused to grant it. It 
should be clearly understood, says Mr. 
Meyer, that even though Congress were to 
appropriate for a navy as large and as well 
built as that of Great Britain, and to supply 
it with the necessary number of officers and 
men, it could not be used efficiently against a 
powerful enemy unless it had in time of peace 
been supplied with a directing brain, a gen- 
eral staff, to equip it for war, and train it 
in war duties. 


Have We a Naval Policy? 


A distinguished officer of our navy, Rear- 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, writing in the 
North American Review, declares that every 
great naval power in the world except our 
own has worked out for itself a definite 
policy, having first decided what it ought to 
do and then how to do it. In the case of 
the United States, however, there has been 
no deliberate adoption of a definite naval 
policy. 

Ever since its beginning, in 1775, the 
United States has excelled both in the mate- 
rial and the personnel of its navy. As Ad- 
miral Fiske points out, our ships have always 
been good, and in many cases have surpassed 
those of similar kind in other navies. He 
attributes this fact to the strong common- 
sense of the American people, their engineer- 
ing skill, and their inventive genius. He re- 
minds us that the first warship in the world 
to move under steam was the American ship 
Demologos, sometimes call the Fulton the 
First, constructed in 1813; the first electric 
torpedoes were American; the first sub- 
marine to do effective work in war was 
American; the first turret ship, the Monitor, 
was American; the first warship to use a 
screw propeller was the Princeton, an Amer- 
ican; and the Admiral adds that the naval 
telescope sight was an American invention, 
although he modestly refrains from stating 
that he himself was the inventor. Admiral 


Fiske not only has a good opinion of the 
construction of American ships of to-day, but 
considers their equipments of the best, and 
regards the American battleship as the finest 
and most powerful vessel of her class in the 
world. 

As to personnel, the American seaman has 
always excelled, and so has the American 
gunner. No ships, says Admiral Fiske, have 
ever been better handled than the American 
ships; no naval battles in history have been 
conducted with more skill and daring than 
those of American ships; no exploits in his- 
tory surpass those of Cushing, Hobson, and 
Decatur. 


In spite of the excellent account that our 


men and ships have given of themselves, it 
appears that in the handling of the navy as a 
whole we have never excelled; though, in 
Admiral Fiske’s opinion, no better individual 
fleet leaders shine in the pages of all history 
than Farragut and Dewey. Instead of oper- 
ating our material and.personnel in accord- 
ance with carefully laid plans, the matter has 
been left largely to the inspiration of the 
commander on the spot. Both material and 
personnel have suffered from lack of a naval 
policy, but operation has suffered incompara- 
bly more. Since the people do not compre- 
hend the supreme importance of being ready 
when war breaks out to operate the material 
and personnel skilfully against an active 
enemy in accordance with well - prepared 
strategic plans, they fail to provide the neces- 
sary administrative machinery. 

Admiral Fiske attributes the success of the 
British navy in the present war not so much 
to the individual courage and ability of the 
officers and men, or even to their skill in 
handling their ships in squadrons, as to the 
fact that a definite naval policy has been fol- 
lowed. In other words, “the British nation 
has had a perfectly clear realization of what 
it wants the navy to do, and the navy has 
had a perfectly clear realization of how to 
do it.” 

If this country should decide that the 
navy must be so prepared that, say twenty 
years hence, it will be able to protect the 
country against any enemy, there would be 
for us the distinct advantage of “having 
ahead of us a definite, difficult thing to do, 
which will at once take us out of the region 
of guesswork and force us into logical 
methods. We shall realize the problem in 
its entirety; we shall realize that the deepest 
study of the wisest men must be devoted to 
it, as it is in all maritime countries except 
our own,” 
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A PLATTSBURG “ROOKIE” SPEAKS 


HE First Training Regiment, which 

camped and drilled at Plattsburg, N. Y., 
last summer, had in its ranks not a few 
scholars and literary men. One of these 
contributes to the Unpopular Review certain 
“Rear-Rank Reflections” on the general sub- 
ject of military preparedness which are of 
special“ interest at this time in connection 
with the country-wide discussion of the sub- 
ject. The first of these reflectiéns relates 
to organization: 


Here we- were thirteen hundred eager, un- 
skilled men from civil life, parodying what hap- 
pens when our country goes to war. A miracle 
of transformation was wrought upon us. In two 
days we had ceased to be a mob. In a week we 
had got by the first appalling 


Even im time of peace, the result would be 
calamitous.” 

As from the rear rank the “rookie” daily 
saw the miracle wrought by the regular of- 
ficers in charge of the camp, his admiration 
grew for them. 


How American they were, yet how novel. They 
were as far from the slackness of rural America 
as they were from the restlessness that marks 
our urban efficiency. They were always quick, 
but never fussed. What they knew, they knew 
perfectly. Yet they had one and all begun just 
as so many slouchy country lads, or snappy city 
lads. How had they attained such simplicity and 
dependableness? In many ways; some were fresh 
from West Point, others wore the service bars of 
Santiago, Porto Rico, Peking, the Philippines, 





fatigue. In a fortnight we had 
developed out of nothing our 
own noncommissioned officers. 
We could be scattered in thin 
lines through brush and thick- 
et, hurled forward or checked 
by gestures from an invisible 
officer or by whistle calls, and 1 
reassembled without confusion. 
A still greater achievement 
had controlled our blinking, 
office-tired eyes and our shak- 
ing wrists. Our captains had 
commanded us to shoot straight 
for the honor of our compan- 
ies, and we had obeyed. The 
minor mysteries of the shelter 
tent and sleeping bag had been 
more easily mastered. We had 
one and all hardened under 














our fifty pounds of equipment 
into rugged health. 
More remarkable was our 


moral change. From a well-meaning miscel- 
laneous lot of bankers, engineers, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, magistrates, ‘professors, and 


men of letters, unaccustomed to taking orders, 
we had become a most odd psychological unit, 
We all jumped at the sound of a bugle or a 
whistle, we hung on the substance and tone of a 
command, even though it were that of an under- 
graduate corporal. Three weeks had made an 
effective if ragged regiment of us. Physically 
and morally we had successfully taken the first 
steps towards preparedness for war, and taken 
those steps right. 


This “rookie” had no illusions about the 
way in which this miracle had been worked. 
It needed little reflection, he says, to see that 
the health, order, and spirit of Plattsburg 
could never be improvised. It depended on 
long-founded experience and _ intelligence. 
“Imagine what would befall us, if all the 
cooks, doctors, officers, and regular privates 
were suddenly withdrawn and the Business 
Men’s Regiment left to its own devices. 

Feb.—7 
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but they were all like brothers of ou: forthright 
family. Loyalty to the service, spartan obedi- 
ence. the habit of quick command had made them 
out of easy-going men like us rear rankers. Tra- 
dition had made them. A hundred years of 
coping with inadequate resources had sharpened 
them. Their alertness had in it generations of 
Indian fighting on the plains. The habit of ac- 
cepting disregard, of being paid only by the in- 
ward satisfaction of service well rendered had 
simplified them. Wringing success from hopeless 
tasks, bearing unreasonable burdens, making 
tolerable bricks without straw, had hardened 
and composed them. ‘There was a kind of large 
directness in them, the like of which I had 
glimpsed in certain French officers in student 
days. I could not wonder that when a gigantic 
canal was to be cut, or a fever-stricken island 
was to be cleansed, the work went to the army. 
For these company officers of ours moved as an 
embodied conscience and efficiency. 


Summing up from the “rookie’s” point of 
view what had been demonstrated by the 
business men’s training camps at Platts- 
burg, this writer says: 
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We had gone through about a quarter of the 
preliminary training of the Swiss infantryman, 
under similar conditions. It had been shown 
that, given superior instruction and the good 
will of the taught, the usual drudgery of mili- 
tary training may be greatly abridged. Our 
progress in a month had not by any means made 
us good soldiers, but it had shown us the way. 
Doubtless, under similar conditions of instruc- 
tion, pretty good soldiers could be made, if not in 
a month, at least in two periods of two months. 
This was our conviction, and we were glad to 
have aided, however little, to show how a free 
country may train its citizenry in arms, without 
exacting excessive toll of their young years. We 
had indicated for American use the system in- 
augurated by the old democracy of Switzerland 
and the new democracy of Australia. All this 
was matter of just ‘self-satisfaction. 


After all, however, it made for modesty 
to recall that these men had nearly per- 
formed in their month the average lighter 


duties of the soldier in time of peace. They 
could march, camp, shoot, and maneuver a 
few hours a day. ‘They had had no long 
forced marches, no prolonged maneuvers. 
They had been spared the more irksome sen- 
try outpost and police duties. In this 
“rookie’s” opinion, most of the regiment 
were still far from fit to stand the physical 
strain of actual warfare. “Here is a whole 
side of preparation for war, about which 
there is the wildest misconception. People 
cannot realize that a stalwart, untrained citi- 
zen is no more physically fit to fight than a 
sturdy, untrained freshman is fit to step into 
a football match. Quite aside from moral 
preparation, which takes a much longer time, 
training involves the education of a special 
set of: muscles. Especially is this true in 
soldiering.” 





FINDING WORK FOR MEN CRIPPLED 
IN WAR 


VEN when the great European holo- 

caust has finally burnt itself out, there 
will be bitter reminders of its cruelty and 
folly for scores of years in the shape of the 
human wreckage left behind. ‘The maimed, 
the halt, and the blind will remain tragic 
reminders for one generation and the next. 
Yet it is encouraging to note the noble efforts 
already being made in various quarters, 
notably England, France, Germany, and 
Austria, to transform this human wreckage 
into “human salvage.” 

Surgeons and physicians are daily perform- 
ing miracles in patching up and piecing out 
the fragmentary humanity that comes under 
their care, and when their beneficent work 
is finished other kind hands are stretched 
forth to help the victims to regain a normal 
relation to life by a re-education which shall 
enable them to become wholly or partially 
self-sustaining at some trade or profession 
within the scope of such powers as are left 
to them. 

Particularly notable are the schools for 
injured men installed at Lyons under the 
enthusiastic advocacy of that city’s patriotic 
and far-sighted mayor, and the school for 
the education of the blind wherein an Ameri- 
can woman, Miss Winifred Holt, already 
famous for her benevolent activities in con- 
nection with “The Lighthouse” in this city, 
has devoted her energy and experience to 
ameliorating the lot of those who have laid 


upon the altar of their country the precious 
sacrifice of their eyesight. 

But the healing of the wounded, and their 
-preparation for self-support, must be made 
effective by a third step, that of finding suit- 
able employment for them when they are 
ready for it. This branch of social service 
has been most ably undertaken in Austria, 
and a valuable account .of the method pur- 
sued has appeared in an article in the Oester- 
reichische Rundschau (Vienna). In this Dr. 
Rich. Sudek, Deputy Director of the “Off- 
cial National Employment Bureau for War 
Invalids” in Vienna tells us that it was 
found necessary for effective work to or- 
ganize the activities of the various new and 
old humanitarian societies and private indi- 
viduals who became interested in this poig- 
nantly appealing subject. He writes: 


In the view that it was the business of the 
state to care for the further welfare of the in- 
valids, the Government began, in the summer of 
the present year (1915) to unite and centralize 
the labors of all these units. After a series of 
conferences to which were invited representatives 
of the military and civil authorities; and of in- 
dustry, commerce, trades, and agriculture,—the 
latter including delegates of every shade of party, 
from both capital and labor,—the Ministry of the 
Interior, in conjunction with the Ministry of War 
and the Ministry of National Defence, created a 
central bureau in Vienna having the function of 
placing war invalids in paying positions. 


This action took place in July and was 
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shortly followed by formation of similar 
bureaus in Prague, Briinn, Troppau, Salz- 
burg, and Linz. ‘The first step was to seek 
the proffer of open positions suitable for the 
variously afflicted men. In a few days after 
the opening of the bureau a most generous 
response was made, offers of hundreds of 
positions pouring in. Industry, by which is 
meant in general the larger manufacturing 
plants, was first in the field, but agriculture, 
commerce, and trades did not long lag be- 
hind. ‘The experience of the bureau was 
that comparatively few of the applicants 
wished to be re-instated in their former oc- 
cupations, the chief reason for this being 
that men capable of continuing their former 
work made direct application for it instead 
of to the bureau. Even if less capable than 
previously, their former employers were 
urged to take them on again by the powerful 
motives of duty and patriotism. At the time 
of writing, less than three months after the 
opening of the bureau, Dr. Duvek estimates 
that the offers of “jobs” from all over the 
country came to about 10,000. But as may 
be imagined the officials found it no easy 
task to fit the man to the job. 


The work of employment bureaus for war in- 
valids differs from that of other employment bu- 
reaus chiefly in the proviso that the interests of 
the employee must take precedence of those of 
the employer. Of course, the satisfaction of the 
latter cannot be left entirely out of account, else, 
in spite of patriotism and the sense of duty to- 
ward our heroes, the demand would soon con- 
siderably decrease. Both tasks have their own 
peculiar difficulties. The war invalid desires 
above all a secure position with right of pension; 
therefore, at best a government position, or at 
any rate one in the municipal service. 
National Bureau, however, has such at its dis- 
posal, they are few. Among the invalids one 
seldom hears the desire expressed to return to 
the former employment; on the contrary, they 
resolutely refuse it, even when the power of 
earning is injured but slightly or not at all. Each 
one considers himself entitled to lasting care. 


Dr. Sudek observes that however deserv- 
ing the individual through perils undertaken 
and hardships undergone, there are not 
enough such positions to go around, and this 
must be gently and patiently explained. In- 
deed a considerable portion of the bureau’s 
endeavors is devoted to careful study of the 
crippled soldiers’ needs and capacities and 
personal advice based thereupon. This is 
facilitated by the filling out of a table of 
information upon such items as name, rank, 
education, trade, previous earning ability, 
nature of wound, amount of pension or cash 
indemnity received, personal wishes, etc. 


When the _ , 
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TEACHING CRIPPLED FRENCH SOLDIERS DIFFERENT 
TRADES: INSTRUCTION IN TAILORING 


As already stated, most of the applicants 
desire a place in government or municipal 
service, and when this is excluded they are 
apt to be much at sea among the multiplicity 
of modern trades and crafts. Therefore, 
they must be guided to choose something 
suited to the nature and degree of their 
infirmity. 


This must not be done arbitrarily, of course. 
An effort is made to place the invalid in 

some sort of work related to his former calling, 
in which he may make further use of his collected 
experience and knowledge according to 
the degree of his intelligence and education. 
Thus, for an invalid locksmith, for example, there 
may be places as custodian of materials, clerk or 
inspector in a warehouse, foreman, etc., according 
to the degree of his intelligence and nature of 
his wound. It must be carefully noted, also, if 
he is able to do much walking, climb stairs, etc. 
An invalid shoemaker, unable to practice his 
trade, may be able to work as inspector in 
leather factories, shoe stores or warehouses, etc. 
This careful inspection and guidance natu- 
rally entails many considerations and much time, 
so that the directors of such a bureau must not 
be judged by the percentage of applicants placed. 


Special attention is paid to securing per- 
manence, or at least durability of position. 
Hence many offers must be rejected, where 
the employer wants the applicant merely to 
fill a temporary gap. Some men, too, are 
merely trying to find a cheap source of labor 
and in offering payment take into considera- 
tion the pension already received, so as to 
cut the wage to the lowest possible figure. 
Often, likewise, places are offered which are 
unsuited to invalids in general. In some 
cases where the bureau is unable to decide 
on anything suitable recourse is had to tech- 
nical medical advice furnished by-a special 
commission composed of experienced physi- 
cians and social economists. While the ap- 
plicant is not forced to accept their advice, 
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he cannot on refusing it claim further aid 
from the bureau. 

Many applicants are without means of 
subsistence and must be supported until work 
is found for them, and for this purpose a 
government fund has been provided. Some 
of the men have taken advantage of this not 
only to claim support from the bureau, but 
to request the prospective employer for an 
advance, and have then failed to take the 
offered place, appearing later with various 
excuses to attempt a repetition of the same 
maneuver. On this account provision has 
been made for the support of needy appli- 
cants in special barracks connected with the 
Invalid School until a job is found or until 
the first pay-day. 

Invalids who apply for positions before 
their health is fully restored are referred to 


another commission which places them in a 
hospital, convalescent home,  water-cure 
(Bad), or similar institution until recovery 
is complete as possible in a given case. 
Others who are to be placed in entirely new 
vocations are given the opportunity to attend 
the Invalid School or take a technical course 
in the craft they desire to enter. 

The bureau also extends its activities to 
the higher categories of employment de- 
manding intellectual ability and education. 
This affords an opportunity for the placing 
of retired and disabled officers, and the field 
is said to be extraordinarily rich in technical, 
executive, and commercial positions. This 
remarkable and successful undertaking rouses 
the wish that something of the kind could 
be undertaken for the victims of our indus- 
trial warfare. 





THE GERMAN ECONOMIC GENERAL 
STAFF 


HE economic efficiency of Germany Staff. 
’ military General Staff, but little is known in 


under the severe strain of the Allies 


blockade of her ports has roused admiration 
even among those who deplore and denounce 
her military efficiency. Both, however, are 
due to the organizing and executive ability 
of a supreme body known as the General 


Much has been written about the 


this country about the economic General 
Staff. Yet the principles of operation of this 
body are of deep significance and practical 
value to Americans, whether for peace or for 
war. 
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ONE DAY’S COLLECTION OF COPPER ARTICLES IN A GERMAN SCHOOL 


(Owing to the shortage of copper in Germany, school children were requested to bring to school all copper 


articles owned by their families) 
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This executive staff was formed by the 
German Government to take over the con- 
sideration and administration of questions of 
domestic economy, particularly the procuring 
and distribution of raw materials. It is com- 
posed of men prominent in the commercial 
and industrial life of Germany. 

It was organized by the Ministry of War 
as a “Division of Raw Materials of War” 
with the special function of making provision 
for the maintenance of those branches. of 
business affected by the war. It is endowed 
with extensive powers of seizure and requi- 
sition and with authority to appraise such 
goods according to their market value, as also 
to fix minimum and maximum prices to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Technik fiir Alle quotes from the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung an excellent 
summary of its activities. 

The specific problems to whose solution it 
is devoted are thus specified: 


(1) The utmost possible diminution of the con- 
sumption of goods customary in times of peace 
and the indication of substitutes. 

(2) The reclaiming of old materials. 

(3) The testing and applying of substitutes 
and the recovery of by-products. 

(4) The creation of artificial raw materials 
by the application of the newest technical and 
chemical discoveries. 

(5) The erection and financial support of new 
factories and the enlargement of existing plants. 

(6) Furtherance of every possibility of import. 

(7) The discovery, transport, and distribution 
of seizable goods in hostile territory occupied by 
our own forces. 


The distribution of raw materials is gov- 
erned by the stock on hand and the demand 
in any given industry. The valuation of 
confiscated or requisitioned property is ad- 
justed to the state of the market. “Too low 
a price is not deemed advisable, because it 
might discourage such importing as possible. 
On the other hand, it was necessary to fix a 
maximum price for many raw materials. 

It was also imperative to form organiza- 
tions to have charge of the transport of con- 
fiscated goods from the enemy’s country, its 
storing in suitable places, its valuation and 
distribution. It is stated that there were 
weighty practical objections to the immediate 
taking over by the state of the various raw 
materials concerned. On this account the 
subordinate organizations demanded were 
constituted on the principles of private con- 


cerns, 

For this purpose the form. of the Aktiengesell- 
schaft with its Board of Inspection was consid- 
ered peculiarly fitted. Profits are not distrib- 
uted; governmental control is exerted by means 
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DR. WALTHER RATHENAU, WHO IS REGARDED AS 
GERMANY’S SCIENTIFIC CHIEF OF STAFF 

(In the organization of German industries at the 
outbreak of the war, Dr. Rathenau, the head of the 
General Electric Company, was directed by the Min- 
ister of War to take charge of the manufacture of 
war material. Under his leadership, many substitutes 
for goods and materials which Germany had imported 
in times of peace are now produced. His greatest 
achievement seems to have been the development of 
the process of making nitric acid from nitrogen and 
oxygen of the air by electricity) 


of government commissioners having the power 
of veto. But if an industry is composed of a rel- 
atively small number of concerns already united 
in an organized association, then the place of the 
Aktiengesellschaft is taken by a Bureau of Ac- 
counts which is subject to a supervisory com- 
mittee. 

The Raw Material Commissions have charge 
of all new raw materials within their sphere of 
action, both domestic stocks and those of occu- 
pied hostile territory, they pay the requisition 
valuations, complete the stocks by imports from 
neutral countries, distribute the raw materials, 
and make estimates of cost-price for requisitioned 
goods, as also of selling-price, in which case any 
accruing profits must be employed for the public 
benefit on the later dissolution of the company. 

Independent of the Raw Material Commissions, 
but operating as adjuncts, are numerous Ap- 
praisal and Distribution Commissions which act 
as mediators between the parties concerned. It 
is the function of the Appraisal Commissions to fix 
the price of confiscated goods with regard to the 
state of the market in Germany, while the Dis- 
tribution Commissions distribute to the various 
factories the raw materials which first go to the 
bureaus of accounts. 
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ARMENIAN GIRLS RESCUED FROM THE TURKS 


THE FATE OF THE ARMENIANS 


NE of the few good results that may be 

looked for from the War of Nations 
is the erection of an autonomous, or partly 
autonomous Armenian state in Asia Minor, 
although here, as with Poland, there is little 
likelihood that all the fractions of this un- 
happy race can ever be united under a single 
government, for at present the Armenians are 
divided among three different nations, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, and Persia, their political lot 
closely resembling that of the Poles in this 
respect. 

Some aspects of the Armenian situation are 
presented in an article in Nuova Antologia 
(Rome), by a member of the Italian Cham- 
ber of Deputies, Signor Filippo Meda. At 
the outset he notes that but for Disraeli’s op- 
position, the Armenian question might have 
been settled at the Congress of Berlin, in 
1878, by constituting an Armenian depen- 
dency under the nominal suzerainty of Tur- 
key. A petition signed by 200,000 Arme- 
nians had been presented, and several of the 
delegates were inclined to support the project, 
but Disraeli and his assistant, Salisbury, op- 
posed it inflexibly. The chief cause of this 
opposition was the fear that the new Arme- 
nian state would follow the example of the 
Balkan states and gravitate toward Russia, 
and would thus render Turkey more vulner- 
able in case of a Russian attack in Asia 
Minor. 


The same indifference to the fate of the 
Armenians, dictated by considerations of po- 
litical expediency, prevented any attempt to 
enforce the article of the Berlin Treaty re- 
quiring the Turkish Government to reform 
the local abuses in Armenia, under the gen- 
e1al supervision of the powers. As is well 
known, this article has always remained a 
dead letter, and not even the impression 
caused by the terrible happenings of 1895 and 
1896 could induce the powers to interfere. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Bourgeois, replied to an interpellation in the 
Chamber of Deputies, that in view of “the 
delicacy of the subject,” his answer would 
have to be given personally and in writing, 
and in the very midst of the massacres, the 
Czar sent an autograph letter to. the Sultan, 
Abdul Hamid, accompanied: by valuable gifts. 
To make the balance between the Allies and 
the Central Powers even, we are reminded 
that about the same time the German Em- 
peror sent his photograph, with a friendly 
inscription, to the Sultan. 

While this Italian writer is evidently a 
decided pro-Armenian, the general exactness 
of his presentment can scarcely be questioned. 


“The recent revival of the Armenian persecu- 


tions in the most aggressive form is matter of 
recent history, and we must feel all the 
greater satisfaction that at last some appa- 
rently effective steps have been taken by a 
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neutral whose power and influence are due, 
not to temporal, but to spiritual force. Of 
this, Signor Meda writes as follows: 


The efforts of Monsignor Dolci, the Apostolic 
Delegate at Constantinople, through whom Bene- 
dict XV has transmitted his remonstrances and 
solicitude to the Sublime Porte, have been 
crowned with a considerable measure of success. 
In fact, the Turkish Minister of the Interior was 
induced, last September, to send a circular to the 
governors of the Empire, in which it is stated 
that the object of the measures taken in regard 
to the Armenians was only to check the rebel- 
lious activity of that nationality and its aspira- 
tions for the formation of an autonomous state, 
and not to massacre the Armenians. 

In accordance with this, orders were given to 
suspend their expatriation, to protect those who 
had already been expatriated, on their way to 
the new districts assigned to them, and to pro- 
vide them with the requisites for the establish- 


ment of new abodes. All who should attack 
them on the way, or who should commit any acts 
of brigandage, were threatened with heavy pen- 
alties, atid, finally, it was ordained that all fail- 
ing to conform to these instructions should be 
denounced. 

It appears that the Turkish authorities did not 
confine themselves to this circular, as information 
secured from the Apostolic Delegate is said to 
confirm the report that certain officials were pun- 
ished, and that in many places the persecution 
had ceased. The warmest thanks were sent to 
the Holy See by the Armenian patriarch, with the 
earnest wish that the Armenian blood that had 
been shed, both of Roman Catholics and Grego- 
rians, might serve to cement a union between the 
two churches. 

Of course, at best, this is only a step in the 
right direction, and any real improvement of 
conditions can only come when the Turks are 
brought under the control either of the Allies or 
of the Central Powers, as will inevitably happen, 
whatever may be the result of the war. 





THE WAR AND 


THE RELIGIOUS 


OUTLOOK 


F the question, What has the war done 

for religion? could be put to the majority 
of the clergy, or to a majority of the thougiht- 
ful men of the Christian world, Mr. Harold 
Begbie believes that they would all agree in 
answering, that the war has 
taught us the true meaning 
of religion: ‘“Self-sacrifice, 
devotion and service.” And 
he goes further and predicts, 
that from these virtues, now 
once more dominant in the 
hearts of men, will surely 
come the passion of religion, 
the love of beauty and good- 
ness, the yearning desire for 
immortality, and a “divine 
curiosity concerning God.” 

Mr. Dennis Crane has 
deftly presented Mr. Beg- 
bie’s views on religion and 
the war in an article pub- 
lished in the January issue 
of the Homiletic Review. He 
asserts that the views ex- 
pressed in that striking novel, “Twice-Born 
Men,” in which Mr. Begbie shows that new 
birth is a fact of modern experience, give 
him a right to speak on religious problems 
with equal authority with the clergy. 


“The immediate effect of the war,” said Mr. 
Begbie, “has been the discovery by many thou- 





“HAROLD BEGBIE 


sands of people that self-sacrificing service ren- 
dered to humanity is the highest expression of 
the spirit. They find themselves by losing their 
selfishness. In all kinds of ways men and women 
of all classes are working for others, giving up 
for others, living for the first time lives of 
= real devotion; and they are 
happy,—supremely happy.” 


Mr. Begbie does not think 
that in the end the lessons 
of the present war will have 
been in vain. Human nature 
may not change in essentials, 
but the smoothing-iron of 
universal education tends to 
render us less liable to cata- 
clysms that are the results 
of inequalities of knowledge. 
He sees the new state emerg- 
ing from the war triumphant 
in spiritual socialism, and far 
in advance of the present in 
economic socialism. As for 
present-day churches, he ven- 
tures that they will largely 
cease to exist. 


“T am inclined to think that the churches as we 
now know them will cease to exist,” he said. 
“T do not think that any form of ritual known 
at present will satisfy the future realistic reli- 
gious feelings of mankind. Humanity is being 
born again, and the churches also will have to 
be reborn. Many noble ministers of religion 
will assist at that rebirth. 
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“My view is that the churches, which were 
already complaining of declining congregations, 
will become less and less attended. There will 
naturally always be societies of Christians, 
brought together by identity of taste or circum- 
stance, but the day of formalism, of great na- 
tional churches with tremendous machinery, is 
almost over.” 


It is his opinion that the average clergy- 
man fails to inspire his flock because he has 
nothing to give them from the storehouse of 
his own personal experience. 


If a man arose like St. Paul, or Francis of 
Assisi, or Wesley, or William Booth even, who 
had experienced something different from what 
the ordinary man experiences but something felt 
by the ordinary man to be true, great crowds 
would gather to hear that man and he might 
inspire wonderful action, wonderful service. But 
as it is, few men feel any the better for going 
to church. That explains the Church’s failure. 


He has a strong feeling that we are on 
the eve of astonishing discoveries, that there 
may be signs in heaven, and he writes: 


I am sure that science will advance to the 
spiritual frontier; I hope that those on the other 
side may advance to meet her. 


I am satisfied that men have seen visions in 
France, and also elsewhere. There is conclusive 
evidence that the visions of the angels at Mons 
were not suggested to the minds of those who 
saw them by the fanciful story of Arthur Machen; 
my little book, “On the Side of the Angels,” 
demonstrates that. After all, what is it but an 
exemplification of the Biblical doctrine that the 
celestial spirits war on the side of those moral 
purposes they share? 


On the whole, Mr. Begbie is very opti- 
mistic over the religious outlook. His own 
faith in God is absolute, and he does not 
think that Christianity has failed in the war 
crisis. He says: 


It is not fair to say that, in view of this great 
war, Christianity has failed. Christianity, as 
Chesterton has said, cannot be blamed for failure, 
because it has never been tried. Had there been 
any big body of Christians in the belligerent 
countr'es, war would have been impossible.. As 
it is, people express the greatest horror of it, 
while overlooking the fac: that it is not nearly 
so horrible as our whole commercial system. 
The horrors that come from sweating and drink- 
ing and prostitution are infinitely worse; they 
not only slay greater numbers, but slay them in 
a way that is awful to think of. Commercialism 
is a greater enemy of God and man than war. 





WORLD MISSIONS IN THE SECOND 
YEAR OF WAR 


HE main emphasis of the World Out- 

look for January is West China’s 
mighty province of Szechuan, the native 
home of natural gas, artesian wells, and 
virile men. Professors E. A. Ross and E. D. 
Burton strongly pen-picture its interesting 
people and its pregnant future from personal 
observation and study. But the most inter- 
esting articles have to do with che Union 
University, supported by English Baptists 
and Friends and the Methodists of the 
United States and Canada. Some of the 
Chino-Occidental architecture of the build- 
ings is most fascinating; and the joint plans 
for education are appealing enough to the 
Governor of the Province and to Yian 
Shih-k’ai, China’s new Emperor, to have 
elicited personal letters of commendation— 
here seen in halftones—and checks to aid, 
the Emperor’s being for $4000. 

The Latin-American Congress on Chris- 
tian Work, to be held at Panama February 
10-20, which a wag has called the Congress 
that will make the Episcopal Church famous, 
is luminously explained from the Church- 
man’s point of view in the January Mission- 


ary Review of the World. While holding 
with the bulk of Episcopal laymen and the 
clergy of the Broad Church wing to the de- 
cision of the Board of Missions, it presents 
also the position of Doctor Manning and his 
party. It quotes the memorial of New 
York’s leading rectors who urge the Board 
to persist in their determination to send rep- 
resentatives to Panama for the reasons that 
it is “wise, far-sighted, and fraternal, that 
it is justifiable upon every ground of right 
and expediency, and that the effect of it 
cannot fail to be greatly beneficial, not only 
to the cause of missions, but to the unity of 
the spirit of the Church of Christ.” An 
article upon the “Charms of Burma” and 
one upon the loss to German missions be- 
cause of the war are other contributions of 
value. Dr. Zwemer’s “Future of the Mos- 
lems” is another article related to the war. 


LOSSES TO ORGANIZED CHRISTIANITY 


Nowhere else, not even in the Rundschau 
section of the Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift, 
can be found any such annual summary of 
progress throughout the mission world as 
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the editors of the International Review of 
Missions supply in their January issues. The 
one for 1915 covers seventy-two of the 174 
pages of the current number.. War clouds 
are characteristic of reports from most of the 
fields, more especially India and Africa, 
where both Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sions, German and French alike, have lost 
many of their workers, partly through recall 
to the French colors, or through repatriation 
or internment of the Germans. Here and 
in China there has been displayed a most 
Christian spirit of helpfulness on the part 
of British and other missions and mission- 
aries. On the whole, Christianity seems to 
have suffered: “Bitterness has entered into 
the relations of those engaged in the service 
of their common Lord. ‘The moral prestige 
of Christendom has suffered a blow from 
which it will take long to recover. . . . 
Hundreds of devoted men and women have 
seen the work built up by the unselfish la- 
bors of a lifetime apparently swept away in 
the flood. Many more have had their plans 
upset and the realization of their hopes in- 
definitely postponed.” 


PROGRESS AND PROMISE 


Yet there are rifts in the clouds, as the 
Review makes plainly evident. Such are 
the courageous attempts of the American 
churches to deal with American-Japanese re- 
lations by sending a Christian embassy to 
Japan through its Federation of Churches, 
the initiation of a comprehensive missionary 
survey of India looking to its more efficient 
occupation, the opening of a Christian Col- 
lege for Women in Madras in which twelve 
American and British societies are codpera- 
ting, and the completion of a thorough sur- 
vey of the present position of Christian lit- 
erature in the mission field to form the 
basis of a fresh consideration by the societies 
of this important missionary agency. Other 
marks of progress are these: A union evan- 
gelistic campaign in far-away northeastern 
Siam, in which land the Chinese residents 
are moving toward Christianity; a more 
cordial attitude of French officials in Mada- 
gascar toward Protestant missions, which has 
been repressive hitherto; more than 100,000 
baptized Christians and catechumens read- 
ing for baptism under the Church . Mission- 
ary Society in Uganda, Equatorial Africa’s 
heart; a new church, built by the famous 
Negro Christian and _ reformer, Chief 
Khama, out on the fringe of the Kalahari 
desert, yet with an audience at its dedication 
of more than 15,000; mass movements to- 
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ward Christianity in India where the 
American Methodists alone baptized nearly 
30,000 -in the year 1914-15, while baptism 
was refused to 40,000 because no provision 
could be made for their Christian nurture, 
still less for their 150,000 inquirers; a for- 
ward movement all along the China lines, 
with special emphasis of the entry into the 
field of the China Medical Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which is generously 
coéperating with the medical missionaries; 
in Korea an addition of 24,000 to the Chris- 
tian ranks during the year, now totaling 
76,825 communicants and 196,000 adher- 
ents, the fruitage of thirty years of Prot- 
estant effort; and the ‘recognition in Japan 
of Christian Middle Schools as part of the 
government educational scheme, with their 
right to give religious instruction. 


THE ARMENIANS 


The American Congregationalists have 
been almost the sole influence in the educa- 
tion of Turkey along modern lines, particu- 
larly the Armenians, who are suffering: so 
direly these deadly winter months of dead- 
lier war. The Missionary Herald chron- 
icles the steps in the destruction of work 
laboriously built up for nearly a century. 
Its January issue quotes Ahmed Riza Bey’s 
“J’Accuse,” in an interpellation to the sen- 
ate: “I accuse the Government of the Ar- 
menian massacres and of the persecution of 
the Christians in general; and even in the 
event of the Central Powers being victo- 
rious—which in my opinion is improbable— 
they would considerably influence our po- 
sition as a state and a nation. Ungrateful 
nations are not the Christians, but we have 
turned against our ‘friends and protectors.’ ” 
Though such boldness led to the arrest of 
the senator, he was shortly released. The 
Turks are tightening the screws a bit, having 
an eye to the liberalizing effect of American 
schools and missionaries; and with each new 
success of the Central’ Powers the behavior 
of officials becomes more arrogant and the 
position of the missionaries more uncomfort- 
able. Meanwhile they have distributed 
some $300,000, and their women workers 
have accompanied, as far as allowed, Arme- 
nian women on their way to hopeless exile. 
A large percentage of the $3,000,000 capital 
invested in mission buildings has been utterly 
lost. Some of the stations are still intact, 
and the missionaries are holding bravely to 
their tasks of teaching, dispensing relief, 
safeguarding property and proving their 
Christian friendliness. 
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THOUGHTS OF A FIGHTING MAN 


NOVEL study in the psychology of the 

soldier at the front was recently under- 
taken by Mr. Hereward Carrington. ‘The 
facts for this investigation, the results of 
which appear in the Forum, were obtained at 
first hand from soldiers on the field or in 
the trenches, or from wounded men who had 
just returned from the front. ‘The soldiers 
who were questioned for this purpose had 
fought in the first battles in Belgium, on 
the Meuse, the Marne, and the Aisne; in 
the Argonne and Champagne. Practically 
all of the material seems to have come from 
the allied troops on the western front. The 
questions to which Mr. Carrington sought 
to obtain answers are thus stated by him: 
“During those long, weary weeks of waiting 
and watching, in the trenches, what occu- 
pies the soldier’s mind? What feelings ani- 
mate him when he attacks,—when he fires, 
charges, or runs his bayonet into the quiver- 
ing flesh of an antagonist?” 

In his attempt to answer these questions 
Mr. Carrington traces the gradual transition 
that takes place in a man’s mind during the 
transformation from a “civilian” to a “sol- 
dier,” and traces the sudden change from the 
civilian-consciousness to the soldier-conscious- 
ness. He finds that with the marked change 
in the environment from civil life to military 
life there comes a distinct psychological 
change. Everyone the soldier meets thinks 
as he does about the same subjects in the 
same way. All are dressed alike and every 
one’s thought runs in the same groove. 
“There is no longer the clash of opinion, the 
interchange of rival thoughts. Gradually, 
imperceptibly, the images and thoughts of 
ordinary civil life begin to fade; thoughts of 
home, wife, friends even, begin to grow 
dim and recede from memory. ‘The present, 
the vital present, occupies and grips the mind. 
Intellect gives way to sense impressions. The 
mind of the civilian has given place to that of 
the combatant. Henceforth we must study 
the mind of the soldier as a thing apart,—as 
separate and distinct from that of any other 
human being. He both thinks and acts dif- 
ferently from any other man on the face of 
the earth.” 

The workings of the soldier’s mind are 
first studied in the rest-camps or so-called 
cantonments, then in the general trenches, 
then in the isolated trenches, and finally in 
the actual attack on the enemy. 

It is found that the men at the very front 
have the greatest confidence. Many of these 


men have already resisted the attacks of the 
enemy and feel that they can do so again. 
As we approach the rear this feeling of con- 
fidence wanes until we reach its antithesis in 
the “civil zone,” where the feeling of per- 
sonal fearlessness and confidence is almost 
entirely lacking. This fact, of course, is 
one of the chief reasons why a prolonged 
system of military training is needed to fit 
the soldier for war. The effects of such 
training are mental and moral, no less than 
physical and psychological. 

From his study of life in the cantonment 
Mr. Carrington concludes that the mind of 
the average soldier undergoes a temporary 
degeneration, due to the fact that it acts in 
vacancy instead of attaching itself to things; 
the mind becomes simpie and vacuous. 

In the trenches the soldier approaches 
actual warfare, and here Mr. Carrington 
pauses to inquire about the psychology of 
fear in the present war: 


Men assert that they rarely experience this 
feeling,—least of all while on the firing-line. 
Sometimes they will run into extreme danger at 
night, and at dawn are astonished at having 
escaped almost certain death. Then, sometimes, 
a shiver of reminiscent apprehension runs 
through them! But nearly every soldier feels a 
sort of inner conviction that he will not be killed, 
—that he will escape by some miraculous good 
fortune. Some, it is true, do not experience this 
feeling; but it is safe to say that the majority 
do experience it. 


It seems that men at the front think little 
of war in the abstract, or even of the enemy; 
they think rather of themselves, when they 
are not actively engaged in observing the en- 
emy’s movements. All the men questioned 
agree upon these three essential points: (1) 
That they do not speak of the enemy or 
think of him except when an alarm is given; 
(2) or after an attack; or (3) when’ the 
patrols return; that is, each time his presence 
is vividly recalled to consciousness. When 
the trenches are under fire from the enemy 
the soldier’s mind centers upon one thing,— 
how to defend the trench and resist the ad- 
versary. The men fire to protect themselves 
as much as to kill. 

In the advance positions, the isolated 
trenches, the men are swayed more readily 
by one impulse, by a single word or gesture. 
The example of the commanding officer is 
here of the supremest importance. 

In the direct attack on the enemy all tes- 
timony seems to agree that the instinct of 
self-preservation becomes uppermost. The 
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soldier’s mind is monopolized by this single 
idea, and he soon comes to feel that he has 
mastered all danger. As to the true nature 
of heroism, while Mr. Carrington admits that 
in some cases it may be conscious valor, he 
is convinced that in the majority of instances 
it is almost certainly not so. The man who 
performs some heroic feat is unaware at the 
time that he is doing anything extraordinary. 


The influence of the officer is all-important at 
the moment of attack. He determines the mental 
and moral: tone of his soldiers. The soldier, for 
his part, seeks only to perform those acts which 
seem to him most suited to gain the desired end. 


The psychology of the combatant may 
therefore be summed up as follows: 
Life in the trenches tends to make the mind 


childish, simple, vacuous; the senses are stimu- 
lated; the will rendered intense; the thoughts 
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are centered upon one idea—of dominating the 
enemy. Aspirations, regrets, ideas, all find their 
place taken by bodily sensations and activities. 
The soldier stands ready to execute his orders 
at the right moment, without reflection. In 
whatever he does his acts and thoughts become 
one. The most primitive of all our instincts,— 
the instinct of self-preservation,—that which we 
share equally with everything that lives,—comes 
to the fore, and becomes a vital, a dominating 
position. All the centuries of intervening civili- 
zation are swept away in an instant; and we see 
before us, not the cultured gentleman of yester- 
day, but a primitive brute-beast, fighting for his 
existence and his life in precisely the same way 
that his ancestors fought,—and with no other, 
higher ideals in mind! That, perhaps, is the 
most instructive item. of all. It shows us at 
once and graphically the effects upon the mind 
of war,—and proves to us that it leads, not only 
to material destruction, and to mental and moral 
deterioration, but also to the very extinction of 
the spirit of man itself,—in the almost instant 
reversion of civilized man to savagery. 





MECCA AND INDIAN REVOLTS 


HAT the annual pilgrimage of Mo- 

hammedans to Mecca will be a most 
serious matter in 1916 is the opinion of the 
Dutch East Indian officials, and steps are 
now being taken to discourage all prospect- 
ive pilgrims from going to Mecca in the 
present year. The number of pilgrims from 
the Dutch East Indies to Mecca in 1914-15 
amounted to 28,427, and the government of 
the Dutch Asiatic Islands has always given 
the pilgrims all the assistance in its power. 
In November, 1915, however, the Dutch au- 
thorities decided to issue a general warning 
to all their Mohammedan subjects, which is 
given in full in the Vragen des Tijds, read- 
ing, in part, as follows: 


Conditions in the Hedjas (the coast of Arabia, 
surrounding Mecca) since the entry of Turkey 
in the war, have become very unfavorable. The 
country itself produces not nearly enough food 
to supply its own inhabitants, and the British 
have closed the sea to them. MHadjis (Mecca . 
pilgrims) who started on the trip before the 
warning, and those who had reached Mecca 
after Turkey’s entry into the war, are in great 
trouble, being unable to continue their trip or to 
return after having reached their goal. Dutch 
ships from the East Indies will take no more 
passengers for Mecca. 


The Dutch consider it not improbable that 
this “infringement” of the religious rights of 
Mohammedans may have serious consequences 


throughout the Mohammedan population of 
Asia. 


“At the beginning of the war,” declares 
the Dutch periodical, ‘Turkey abrogated ~ 
the so-called ‘capitulates’\—according to 
which subjects of other powers could obtain 
legal assistance and court trials in their own 
language at their own consul’s office. Since 
last year the Turkish language alone is used 
and all law cases are brought before a Turk- 
ish Kadi (judge). As Mohammedans in 
the Dutch East Indies do not acknowledge 
the Sultan of Turkey as their lord and 
master, this order is nothing but an attempt 
to further extend ‘Pan-Islamism.’ But the 
time for religious wars is past,—nowadays 
it’s only race-hatred and envy which drive 
men to slaughter each other.” 


In June of last year Turkey issued an official 
“irage” in which the subjects of the Dutch East 
Indies were released from their “obligation to 
fight a holy war,” the Turkish Government de- 
siring to remain on friendly terms with Holland. 

But the declaration of a “Holy War” 
under the green flag of the prophet was not a 
religious step,—it was a political step of the 
Young Turks. Should Germany and its allies 
come out victorious in this war, all Mohamme- 
dans would be filled with a much greater degree 
of self-reliance and self-respect,—so much so that 
it may become a matter of surpassing interest to 
our East Indian authorities. But this is a prob- 
lem which the government will have to solve. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca last year and this 
year is being used to preach ‘“‘Pan-Islamism.” 
And every returning Hadji is a possible emissary 
of the Young Turks, impressed with their power, 
their achievements and their defiance of Great 
Britain. It behooves us to be careful. 
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THE BALKAN RAILWAY LINES 


RECENT issue of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes contains an elaborate article 
by Henri Lorin, giving the history of rail- 
road construction in the Balkan Peninsula. 
The writer speaks of the great difficulties 
encountered by the engineers, owing to the 
conformation of the land; of the economic 
condition of the various states, and other 
points of timely interest. We reproduce, in 
part, the concluding section, much of the 
preceding portion containing details which 
would hardly interest the general reader. 
The two Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913, 
which remodeled the political map of the 
peninsula, likewise radically modified the 
condition of the railway lines of the old 


liant stroke in facilitating the substitution of 
Bulgarian for Austrian interests. ‘The Rus- 
sians were not the only ones to ignore for a 
long time that they were only a two-sided 
German interest. 

In 1912, 1913, Turkey’s defeats resulted 
in notable territorial aggrandizement for 
Serbia and Greece; with the accession of 
Novibazar and upper Macedonia, Serbia fol- 
lowed Bulgaria’s example and took posses- 
sion, without waiting for peace, of the rail- 
way lines in its new domains. ‘This appro- 
priation evidently justified claims on part of 
the dispossessed ; the Serbian Government has 
never denied it. But the financial conference 
at Paris, charged with the settlement of those 

complicated Balkan ac- 
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‘counts, had not yet adjusted 
them when Austria and 
Germany made Serbia the 
pretext for a European war. 
The Oriental Railways 
will, consequently, form 
one of the numerous ques- 
tions to be discussed in set- 
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All the Balkan railway lines 
are at the present writing in- 
struments of war. On the eve 
of the Bulgarian and German 
invasion of Serbia, in October 
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RAILROAD LINES IN THE BALKANS 


Ottoman Empire; the great conflict now 
in progress, in which Serbia, Turkey, and 
finally Bulgaria have successively taken 
part, has, with still greater reason, pro- 
duced similar results. The Oriental Rail- 
ways Company has suffered amputations 
exactly corresponding to those of the Turk- 
ish Empire itself; organized under the ré- 
gime of the suzerainty of the Sultan (more 
or less formal) over the entire Balkan region, 
it was dismembered simultaneously with the 
dismemberment of that suzerainty. The first 
blow was dealt in 1908, when Bulgaria de- 
clared its independence; the government at 
Sofia took possession of certain railroad sec- 
tions in eastern Rumelia. Bulgaria was in 
need of funds in order to indemnify the 
Turkish Government and the Oriental Rail- 
ways Company; Russia accommodated her 
with them. The advisers of the Czar 
thought, no doubt, they were making a bril- 


last, the engineers who had 

constructed the Serbian rail- 

ways marked out the works to 
be destroyed in order to hinder the enemy’s ad- 
vance. When the sword shall be finally sheathed it 
will be possible to resume the work of civilization 
in the Balkans, but the lessons of the recent past 
must not be forgotten. The various Balkan na- 
tions, modeled anew by the conflict, will each 
wish to have its own network of railways; noth- 
ing is more legitimate, provided indemnity is 
made for acquired rights; an equitable adjust- 
ment of the different interests will no doubt be 
reached. 

Nor is the financial question the chief prob- 
lem; the Balkan states, while they should be in- 
tent upon developing their particular resources, 
cannot become great unless they improve their 
external relations. We know now that their soil 
has a reserve fund of riches for exportation— 
minerals, wood, fruit, grain, livestock. It would 
be expedient for each state to have a perfectly 
independent access to the open sea—a thing par- 
ticularly important for the Serbians, whose valor 
has aroused such rancor that they would be 
doomed to destruction by their neighbors should 
not the Allies, to whom they have been so splen- 
didly faithful, defend them in their turn. The 
obstacles to aggressive Germanism, whose mur- 
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derous ambitions the war must have revealed to 
the most prejudiced, must be multiplied: freedom 
of the straits, a Danube-Adriatic railway line, 
in the interest of Russia, Rumania, Serbia, Italy— 
such are the things that will stop it at once. 

Let it be noted, moreover, that the highways 


from Central Europe to the Bosporus are like- 
wise those that unite the Occident with Asia; 
that to the Asiatic limits of the Turkish Empire, 
which Germany succeeded in converting almost 
to a colony, these historic highways should here- 
after be largely international. 





FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE 
BLACK SEA—THE DANUBE’S COURSE 


ROM an economic viewpoint, a very 
important question to be settled at a 
future peace conference will be that of the 
control of the Danube. As this great com- 
mercial waterway traverses the territory of 
nine different states, between its rise in the 
Black Forest and its outlet into the Black 
Sea, the fact has long been recognized that 
the only means of avoiding an oppressive or 
injurious use of it by one country at the ex- 
pense of another consists in its neutralization. 
The various aspects of this question are 
treated by Signor Leonardo F. Borelli in 
Rassegna Nazionale (Rome). The writer 
notes that the Danube, second only to the 
Volga in length among European rivers, is 
navigable for about 1600 miles, or about 
nine-tenths of its total length. ‘Throughout 
its course, with the exception of the deep and 
narrow part at the Iron Gate, its current is 
slow and uniform, offering every facility for 
river traffic. However, when we consider 
that the Danube, rising in Baden, passes suc- 
cessively through Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, and Hungary, between Serbia and 
Bulgaria, and finally through Rumania and 
a short stretch of Russian territory, we can 


better understand how hard it will be to 
reconcile the conflicting interests. 

The international status of the stream at 
the outbreak of the war may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The Upper Danube,—German and 
Austro-Hungarian,—is governed by regula- 
tions enacted by Austria-Hungary between 
1851 and 1855. Through navigation is free 
for all, but the local coasting trade is reserved 
for the flag of the respective country the river 
traverses. Serbia was not a party to the 
treaties of 1851-55, but concluded a separate 
convention with Austria-Hungary, by the 
terms of which the Serbian flag was assured 
the treatment of the most favored nation, in 
exchange for the facilities accorded Austria 
for work in the channel at the Iron Gate, 
even within the limits of Serbian territory. 

(2) Navigation from the Iron Gate to 
Galatz had no definite international regula- 
tion. Rumania refused adherence to the con- 
clusions of the London Conference of 1871, 
but Austria, by virtue of the treaty of Berlin, 
in 1878, was authorized to levy a provisional 
tax on traffic to cover the expenses incurred 
in clearing or improving the waterway at the 
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Iron Gate, and she exercised sovereign rights, 
favoring her flag by special tariffs. How- 
ever the declaration of neutrality as defined 
by the Berlin Treaty remained in force. 

(3) Finally, the Lower Danube, from 
Galatz to the Black Sea, was entirely under 
the control of the International European 
Commission instituted by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1856, and by the London Conference of 
1871. 

Of the character and sources of the traffic 
on this great river the writer says: 


The commercial importance of the Danube 
re.ults from the fact that it constitutes the only 
natural route between Central Europe and the 
Levant. The numerous canals constructed with- 
in the past fifty years in Austria and in Ger- 
many, to connect the basin of the Danube with 
those of the Rhine, the Elbe and the Oder, have 
given it an added importance. From the Black 
Sea to Holland and Belgium there flowed an 
intense flux and reflux of agricultural products 
from the East and of industrial products from 
the West. 

The enormous network of canals that inter- 
sects Central Europe in every direction has 
aroused apprehension in some quarters that 
the future of the great seaports of Triest and 
Salonica would be threatened, so that the Aus- 
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trian Government has encountered the greatest 
opposition to its policy of internal navigation 
from the representatives of Triest. 

It is, however, our conviction that the eco- 
nomic, industrial and agricultural development 
of Central Europe is too vast to warrant any 
fear that the great currents of traffic passing 
in and out of the Adriatic and the Egean can 
ever diminish in volume, however great may be 
the progress in improving the internal water- 
ways; indeed, these will rather serve to stimu- 
late and encourage the growth of commerce. 

For the Balkan states, the Danube is of espe- 
cial importance. 

Serbia has here her single means of commu- 
nication with the sea and with Russia, and of 
the Rumanian exports of cereals, about 80 
per cent. of her total exports, nearly half goes to 
Belgium and the remainder to England and Aus- 
tria. A great part of these products follow the 
river route, and Austria and Germuny use this 
waterway almost exclusively for their exports to 
Rumania, which constitute 40 per cent. of the 
imports of that land. 


The following table shows the extent of 
the traffic on the Danube for the years 1911- 
1914, and proves the check it received dur- 
ing the Balkan wars, and during the early 
stages of the present world-wide conflict; 
statistics for 1915 will undoubtedly make a 
far worse showing: 


1912 1913 1914 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
242 548,000 278 670,000 187 467,000 
249 559,000 112 247,000 157 333,000 
143 311,000 158 313,000 82 162,000 
634 1,418,000 548 1,230,000 426 962,000 





IS HOLLAND IMPERIALISTICP 


Y far the most important development 

in Dutch foreign policies, due to the 
great war of the European powers, is the 
unquestioned leaning towards that state of 
governmental preparedness, generally stig- 
matized as “imperialism.” -Dutch Social 
Democrats have hurled at the government 
the accusation of imperialism and the ma- 
jority of the Dutch press has taken up the 
cry, pro and contra imperialism, until this 
subject has come to crowd other discussions 
from the magazines. 

In a comprehensive article the leading 
Dutch magazine, V ragen des Tijds, takes up 
the duties of Holland towards its colonies 
in Asia, coming to the conclusion that “talk 
about accomplishments in India should only 
begin after Social Democrats and the whole 
Dutch nation have come to realize that 
Netherland’s possession of the Dutch East 


Indies carries with it, without any semblance 
of doubt, the sacred duty of the defense of 
those islands against attacks.” 

For this reason, the Dutch fleet is to be 
strengthened by the addition of dread- 
noughts, battle-cruisers, and submarines to 
such an extent as to make it a powerful 
factor to be reckoned with by any nation 
having designs upon the rich islands of Java, 
Sumatra, and Borneo. For this reason,— 
the defense of an ideal, of a duty imposed 
by possession,—strenuous efforts are to be 
made immediately to provide-against possible 
“surprises” from Japan,—the Empire of 
Japan being frankly mentioned in the dis- 
cussion as the only power concerned! “Shall 
we permit,” asks the article in the Vragen 
des Tijds, “that the long-continued efforts 
of the Dutch colonial forces, which have 
proven a blessing for the East India islands, 
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shall be surrendered or abandoned to a 
greedy and imperious people, whose intru- 
sion may become a curse to the inhabitants?” 

The action of the United States, in in- 
creasing its naval program, is also cited in 
defense of the enlarged naval appropriations 
of Holland. ‘The dreadnought plans of 
our government,” continues the article, “have 
been influenced to a large degree by the 
United States, which is even now arming 
against a possible invasion by Japan, and we 
are going to have a big fleet of large battle- 
ships,—parliamentary and public opinion 
being decided on this object!” 

The article then suggests frankly that the 
United States and Holland come to an un- 
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derstanding in the East Asiatic question, 
under which either would give instant as- 
sistance. to the other, should Japan attack 
the Philippines or the Dutch East Indies. 
In this manner the strength of the effective 
fleet could be doubled and Holland would 
consider it a good bargain. No one could 
object to such an alliance,—except, perhaps, 
Japan,—and the United States would gain 
a protecting friend in the Far East, who 
would jealously watch for signs of aggres- 
sion on the part of the Japanese in the Phil- 
ippines. No one could possibly imagine that 
with the newly acquired battleships Holland 
would attempt to conquer Japan or Aus- 
tralia. 





KENTUCKY’S “MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS” 


HEN the public school teachers of 

Rowan County, Kentucky, agreed on 
Labor Day, 1911, to open the schoolhouses 
to grown-up men and women on moonlight 
evenings, the country folk came 1200 
strong. The teachers had expected that per- 
haps 150 persons in the entire county would 
respond, and they were so enthused and 
heartened by the first enrollment that they 
undertook the work with great zeal and the 
joy of real service in their hearts. 

Cora Wilson Stewart, president of the 
Kentucky Illiteracy Commission and founder 
of the “Moonlight Schools,” tells the story 
of their beginnings and their progress in the 
Survey of New York January 7. When 
Miss Stewart served as superintendent of the 
schools of Rowan County, she was often 
called upon to act as secretary for illiterate 
people. She became interested in their prob- 
lems and started the “no illiteracy” move- 
ment in Kentucky, by resolutely setting 
about to wipe out illiteracy in Rowan 
County. 

Three classes enlisted her sympathy: illit- 
erate mothers separated from their children; 
middle-aged men shut from the knowledge 
of the world and unable to cast a ballot 
secretly or intelligently; young people with 
undeveloped talents, who needed only edu- 
cation to enable them to contribute to the 
world of art, science and invention. 


There came into my office one morning a 
middle-aged man, handsome and intelligent in 
appearance. While waiting for me to dispatch 
the business in hand, I gave him two books. He 
fingered the leaves hurriédly, like a child, turnéd 
the books over and looked at the backs, and laid 


them down with a sigh. Knowing the scarcity 
of interesting reading through the country, I 
proffered him the loan of these two books. He 
shook his head, and said: “No, I cannot read or 
write.” And then the tears came into the eyes 
of that stalwart man, and he added: “I would 
give twenty years of my life if I could.” 

A few evenings later I attended an entertain- 
ment in a rural district school. A stalwart lad 
of twenty sang a beautiful ballad, mostly origi- 
nal, but partly borrowed from his English ances- 
tors. When he had finished, amid deafening 
applause, I went over and congratulated him. 
“Dennis, that was a beautiful ballad—it is wor- 
thy of publication. Will you write it down for 
me?” “I would if I could write,’ he replied, 
crestfallen, “but I cannot. I’ve thought of a 
hundred of ’em better’n that, but I’d forget ’em 
before anybody came along to set ’em down.” 

The first three letters written after the estab- 
lishing of the “Moonlight Schools” came in this 
order: the first from a mother who had children 
absent in the West; the second from the man 
who said he would give twenty years of his life 
if he could read and write, and the third from 
the boy who would forget his ballads before 
anybody came along to set them down. 


Educators were very skeptical of the plan 
at first. But the record of the second year 
eclipsed that of the first; 1600 were enrolled, 
one pupil a man of eighty-seven years. The 
teachers became enthusiastic, and with the 
exception of a very few straggling individu- 
als, mostly defectives, they had by the end 
of the third session of the schools extermi- 
nated illiteracy in Rowan County. 


Meanwhile, the “Moonlight Schools” had been 
extended to twenty-five other counties in the 
State, and whether it was in distillery section or 
among the tenant class, or in mining region or 
among the farmers, it was ever the same results. 
Men and women thronged to the schools, striving 
to make up for the time they had lost, and they 
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pled for a longer term when the session closed. 

The Governor of Kentucky, seeing the deter- 
mined warfare which was being waged against 
illiteracy, urged in his message to the legislature 
that an Illiteracy Commission be created to drive 
illiteracy from the State. The measure creating 
this commission passed the legislature of 1914 
without a dissenting vote, and the seat of the 
war against illiteracy in Kentucky was trans- 
ferred from the courthouse in the county seat of 
Rowan to the State Capitol at Frankfort. The 
commission is directing the State-wide campaign 
to remove illiteracy from Kentucky by the time 
the census of 1920 is taken. 


The moonlight school curriculum is fitted 
to the needs of the illiterate. It employs a 
special method for teaching the pupils to 
write. A tablet with indented letters to 
quickly facilitate acquiring the form, and 
ruled sheets with wide spaces are used for 
the adult pupils. Arithmetic, geography, 
history, civics, agriculture, horticulture, home 
economics and road building are among the 
subjects. 


Readers have been prepared for beginners, 
dealing with roads, silos, seed-testing, crop rota- 
tion, piping water into the house, value of the 
daily bath, extermination of the fly, ways of 
cooking, and such problems as the people are 
facing every day. For example, a lesson on 
roads reads: : 


This is a road. 

It is a good road. 

It will save my time. 
It will save my team. 


HUNGRY FOR KNOWLEDGE 


(A moonlight-school classroom, the pupils ranging in age from eighteen to eighty-six) 


It will save my wagon. 
The good road is my friend. 
I will work for the good road. 


The script lesson follows: “I will work for the 
good road,” which pledge the student writes ten 
times, and if the law of suggestion works, he 
becomes truly a friend and promoter of good 
roads. . 


The good work begun in Kentucky is fast 
spreading over the United States. The 
statistics of the federal census of 1910, in 
regard to our national illiteracy reveals the 
deplorable fact that in that year there 
were 5,516,163 illiterates in this country, 
more than the entire population of Denmark. 


It is the privilege of American public school 
teachers to wipe out America’s illiteracy. Back 
to the schoolhouse twenty to -twenty-four eve- 
nings and, with proper organization, the deed is. 
done; for experience has proved that all but 
abnormal adults can escape from illiteracy in a 
month’s time, and some in even less. 

Moonlight schools are conducted in seventeen 
States, Oklahoma, Alabama, and North Carolina 
following closely Kentucky’s lead. These schools 
minister equally to illiterate Indians in Okla- 
homa, illiterate negroes in Alabama, and. illit- 
erate whites in North Carolina and other States. 
California and New Mexico, the last States to 
adopt the institution, are finding it useful in the 
education of the immigrant population of the one, 
and the large Mexican population of the other. 

Could there be more valiant and heroic service 
to humanity than the stamping out of illiteracy, 
the most insidious fee of the nation? 
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OUR TREATMENT OF ALIENS 


N the Atlantic Monthly for January, 

Miss Frances A. Kellor arraigns Ameri- 
cans for the violation of our ancient tradi- 
tions of hospitality in our treatment of 
immigrants. She emphasizes the fact,—now 
widely called to national attention through 
many newspapers and magazines,—that we 
have been neglecting our opportunities to 
make these immigrants: good American citi- 
zens; that we have substituted for intelligent 
treatment and hospitality, a “system of heart- 
less exploitation and of neglect, urbane or 
resentful according to the occasion.” 

The immigrant comes to this country, 
comes to a land of liberty where he is freed 
from control and surveillance and plunges 
into new customs, institutions and laws. 


Does America make the slightest effort to teach 
him the difference between liberty and license? 
No. At the very port of entry he is robbed by 
the cabman, and by the hotel runner, the express- 
man, the banker who exchanges his money, the 
steamship agent, and the hotel-keeper. His first 
lesson in “property rights” in America is often 
the loss of his own small possessions. He is 
held in bondage by the hotel-keeper, who takes 
up his “through railroad ticket” and keeps it 
until he has secured a fair return in board bill. 
The padrone gets him a job, and for the priv- 
ilege of housing and feeding him at a price and 
under conditions about which the immigrant has 
nothing to say, keeps him in a job. If he rebels, 
he is promptly blacklisted. The employment 
agent gets him into debt with a prospective em- 
ployer, and peonage results. In times of scarcity 
of labor, contingents of immigrant workmen have 
been made drunk, shut up in boxcars, and landed 
in labor camps from which there is no return 
until spring. 

After a year or two, or less, of “American” 
experience of this kind, suppose the immigrant 
chances some noon-day to hear an agitator of 
the Industrial Workers of the World. This agi- 
tator is often the first person to listen sympa- 
thetically to the immigrant’s troubles. He repre- 
sents America, he speaks of new liberty and new 
opportunity, and it is easy to convince the trust- 
ing, ignorant alien that his way is the way out. 
No other way has been indicated. It is not that 
“lawlessness and violence are the weapons he 
understands”; it is that they are the only weapons 
given to the immigrant. Moreover the agitator 
addresses the immigrant in his own language. 
We forget the power of this appeal. In short, 
the I. W. W. has come to the immigrant, and 
the labor union has for years ignored him. 
There are aristocracies among labor unions as 
among Pilgrims. And the immigrant, ignorant 
of English and with no facilities for learning it, 
listens and follows the only “American” message 
brought him in a language he can understand. 


Miss Kellor reminds the public that while 
we are now doing splendid work for the 
Feb.—8 


children in several cities, notably New York, 
Barren Island, the scene of New York City’s 
garbage disposal, has three hundred children 
who have had no care whatsoever ; they “are 
immigrants and nobody cares.” Yet the im- 
migrant is more docile to our school-attend- 
ance laws than any other element of our 
population. Dr. Claxton, Federal Commis- 
sioner of Education, wrote in a recent report 
that “the least illiterate element of our 
population is the native-born children of 
foreign-born parents.” That these children 
have the patience and fortitude that char- 
acterized our sternly virtuous ancestors is 
evidenced by the sacrifices they make to gain 
an education; the work in “stuffy tenements 
at night making artificial flowers and pick- 
ing nuts in order that they may have nourish- 
ment to carry them to the schools; or they 
work long hot days in canneries, taken out 
of schools early in the spring and returning 
late in the fall, so that they have but a limited 
portion of these blessings.” 

There is much to be written of the forti- 
tude and industry of the parents in the face 
of astounding difficulties, of their patience 
and perseverance. 


When will the prevalent belief that the aver- 
age immigrant has nothing but what we give 
him to commend himself to American civilization 
be abolished by more careful knowledge of the 
immigrants? “The immigrant frequently brings 
his contribution to enrich our civilization,” says 
an associate superintendent of the New York City 
public schools. ‘The things of the higher kind, 
—the spirituality, the reverence for authority, 
the love of art and music,—are valuable to 
soften the materialism that has accompanied our 
great advance in prosperity, and they should not 
be crushed in our attempt to remake the immi- 
grant.” 

It is difficult, in the face of the sins of omis- 
sion by the American and the sins of commission 
by the immigrant, to fix the responsibility for our 
failure to-day to have evolved one nation out 
of the many peoples in this country. We shall 
probably, in the absence of that information 
which makes sound judgments, be fair if we 
place the blame on both sides equally. But, 
regardless of this, I am convinced that we shall 
never have a strong nation until the strong peo- 
ple cease exploiting the weak; until the people 
intrenched in position, power, and prosperity as- 
sume the burden and responsibility of the weld- 
ing of that nation; until the Americans define 
what they want that nation to be, and then set 
in motion every resource and agency to achieve 
this result intelligently. 


Miss Kellor shows that the ill-treated 
immigrant can hardly be suddenly changed 
into a loyal American citizen. 








THE NEW BOOKS 


GOVERNMENT 


HE most important aad timely of the books 

of the month is Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
volume entitled “The Monroe Doctrine: An In- 
terpretation.”* Professor Hart made his reputa- 
tion long ago as a student and writer in the field 
of American history and _ politics. 
He has been growing in recent 
years as a student of international 
policies and affairs, from the 
standpoint of American statesman- 
ship. There is a quality of robust 
Americanism in Professor Hart’s 
own personality that helps him to 
grasp and interpret the spirit of 
the United States. 

There has never been a time 
when there was so great need of a 
study by intelligent citizens of the 
real position of the United States 
among nations, and the extent and 
meaning of its relationships with 
the rest of the world, and particu- 
larly with its Western Hemisphere 
neighbors. Professor Hart has 
provided at this opportune moment 
the essential book for such a 
study. In a hundred pages we are 
given an account of the original 
Monroe Doctrine and all the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of North America, South America, 
and Europe in the period following the Napole- 
onic Wars. The second part of the book, in a 
series of chapters, gives us the variations of: the 
Monroe Doctrine up to the period immediately fol- 
lowing our Civil War. In Part III the “American 
Doctrine” is presented with all the incidents and 
illustrations that belong in the period from 1869 to 
the present time. 

In the fourth part of the book, Dr. Hart deals 
with the subject from the South American stand- 
point, and also from the angles of Germany and 
other countries, while the remaining sections of the 
volume are devoted to a discussion of ‘present 
world conditions and their bearing upon the per- 
manent interests of the United States and the other 
American republics. The author is not afraid to 
express opinions at all points, and he moves boldly 
towards conclusions. We may quote his final par- 
agraphs, which are as follows: 

“Briefly put, the so-called Monroe Doctrine is 
a formula which expresses a fact and not a pol- 
icy. The fact is inherent in the political geog- 
raphy of the Americas and in the condition of 
modern warfare. Even so peaceful a country as 
the United States, which desires no war and is 
bound to suffer heavily from any war in which 
she engages, whether victorious or defeated, may 
not have the choice. Peace can be maintained 
only by convincing Germany and Japan, which 
are the two powers most likely to be moved by 
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an ambition to possess American territory. But 
the United States will defend her interests even 
though they seem at first to be only indirectly 
affected. If we are not prepared to take that 
ground, the Monroe Doctrine is dead. 

“If we are willing to go to that 
limit, it must be proved by intelli- 
gent preparation. That means a 
kind of organization through pow- 
erful general staffs and centraliza- 
tion of the War Department and 
Navy Department, which Congress 
has never been willing to author- 
ize. It means an enlargement of 
the military and naval forces, and’ 
ultimately some form of military 
training of the Swiss type. It 
means a willingness to face the 
world as it is, and no longer to 
live in: the delusion that we are 
protected by a paper Doctrine of 
Permanent Interest.” 

In view of the presence in 
this country of delegates to the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, 
and the attempts at Washington 
last month to extend and re- 
formulate the principles of Pan- 
American policy, Professor Hart’s book is offered 
to the public at exactly the right moment. Its 
value, however, is far more than transient; and 
it will undoubtedly exercise a permanent influ- 
ence upon American opinion and action. 


The World's Democracies 

Another book that will be of value to citizens 
in their study of public questions is entitled “Com- 
parative Free Government.” It is written by 
Prof. Jesse Macy, of Grinnell College, with the 
collaboration of Prof. John W. Gannaway, of 
the same institution. Professor Macy has here- 
tofore written much upon American politics and 
government, as well as upon constitutionalism 
and democracy in Great Britain and Western 
Europe. The present volume gives large space 
to an account of the form and function of gov- 
ernment in the United States and England, with 
smaller portions devoted to France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other European and American 
countries. With its excellent index, the book will 
be found of great service to those who would 
understand how democratic government works in 
different countries, and the comparative extent of 
its development. Never has there been a time 
when the problems of government under popular 
control have been so pressing as now. 





1The Monroe Doctrine. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
Little, Brown. 445 pp. $1.75. 

2 Comparative Free Government. 
John W, Gannaway. 754 pp. 
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A Manual of German Government 


Since the outbreak of the war many books have 
been written about Germany, and some of these 
have dealt with the German system of govern- 
ment. But most of them have either condemned 
or praised Germany while failing to give pre- 
cise or impartial data regarding the actual insti- 
tutions of government in the empire. The need 
of a book telling American readers just what the 
government of Germany is, how its powers are 
distributed and exercised, and how its functions 
are administered, has been felt by many candid 
inquirers. At last such a book is available.’ It 
is small and modest in appearance, but it is re- 
plete with knowledge and intelligence. It is the 
first in a series of handbooks on modern govern- 
ment, edited by Dr. David P. Barrows and Prof. 
T. H. Reed, both of the University of California. 
The author of the volume is Prof. Fritz-Konrad 
Kriiger, also of the University of California. 
Every well-informed reader in the field of gov- 
ernment will be delighted with this little volume 
as he reads from page to page, because of its un- 
flinching thoroughness in giving information that 
is nowhere else available in the English lan- 
guage. Professor Macy’s book, mentioned above, 
which is full in its treatment of the United States, 
does not pretend to take up the government of 
Germany except in a brief general chapter. No 
one would be more ready than writers like Pro- 
fessor Hart and Professor Macy to recognize 
with grateful surprise the remarkable complete- 
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ness and system of Professor Kriiger’s study of 
German government and politics. 


Persia and Turkestan 


One of the effects of the war is to develop an 
intense interest in the geography and the ra- 
cial, social, and political conditions of regions 
about which the average man has had no knowl- 
edge at all. Thus Prof. Talcott Williams’ arti- 
cle in the REviEw last month, on the Bagdad rail- 
road, found a host of readers who were eager to 
know all about Mesopotamia. Beyond Bagdad 
lies Teheran; and the future of Persia, as well 
as that of Arabia and Turkey-in-Asia, is to be 
determined by the outcome of the present great 
war. A new American book tells of a recent 
journey from Moscow across the Russian steppes 
and parts of Turkestan, through Persia and its 
capital, to the Persian Gulf. .The author is Mr. 
Benjamin Burges Moore, of New York, and the 
title of the book is “From Moscow to the Persian 
Gulf.”* The book is the more valuable for taking 
the form of a daily record of observations and 
impressions, The reader comes the better to un- 
derstand the nature of the problems that are in- 
volved in the relationship of Occidental to Ori- 
ental peoples. The general decadence of Persia 
and Turkestan, and the delicacy and difficulty of 
the tasks of rehabilitation that belong to the next 
century or two, are plainly set forth in the opin- 
ions expressed by Mr. Moore, as also in the facts 
that he records. 





Social Progress: Applied Economics 


The Nearing Case. By Lightner Witmer. 


B. W. Huebsch. 123 pp. 50 cents. 


“A brief of facts and opinions,’ prepared by 
the Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, relative to the refusal of the Uni- 
versity trustees to reappoint Professor Scott Near- 
ing. This case has been widely discussed as a 
limitation of academic freedom, but recent ofh- 
cial action of the University authorities has made 
impossible any repetition of the incident. 


Aristocracy and Justice. By Paul Elmer More. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 243 pp. $1.25. 

This volume, the ninth series of “Shelburne 
Essays,” deals with “The Philosophy of the War,” 
“The New Morality,” “Property and Law,” “Jus- 
tice,” and offers constructive programs in the 
chapters entitled, “Natural Aristocracy,” “Aca- 
demic Leadership,” “The Paradox of Oxford,” 
and “Disraeli and Conservatism.” 


Pathological Lying, Accusation, and Swind- 
ling: By William Healy and Mary Tenney 
Healy. Little, Brown. 286 pp. $2.50. 

This is the first of a series of “Criminal Science 
Monograpls,” published under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology. Dr. Healy, of Chicago, is one of 
the best-known investigators in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency in the United States. Each year 


he studies intensively about five hundred juvenile 
delinquents as they come before the Juvenile 
Court of Cook County. The personal histories 
related in this volume with scientific accuracy 
have all come under Dr. Healy’s observation 
and may be regarded as typical of great num- 
bers of cases in actual life. 


American Ideals. By Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. Doubleday, Page. 373 pp. $1. 

The author of this book, a lifelong student of 
education and an experienced traveler and lec- 
turer, sent these two questions to a hundred 
representative Americans: “What are the lead- 
ing ideals of the men with whom you most fre- 
quently associate?” ‘What do you consider the 
chief points of weakness in our contemporary 
American life?” Many of the answers received 
to these questions are here reproduced, and the 
author acknowledges his indebtedness to these 
correspondents for the view of our modern life 
that he presents in this little volume. 


Practical Exporting. By B. Olney Hough. 


Johnston Export Publishing Co. 623 pp. $4. 
This is a handbook for manufacturers and 
merchants and represents the result of fifteen 
years of actual experience by the author in ex- 
porting, as salesman, manufacturer, and com- 
mission merchant, followed by eight years as 
editor of the American Exporter. It is the pur- 





1 Government and Politics of the German Empire. By 
Fritz-Konrad Kriger. World Book Co. 340 pp. $1.20. 


* From Moscow to the Persian Gulf. 


By Benjamin 
Burges Moore. Putnam. 450 pp., ill. 
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pose of the book to explain logically and com- 
pletely every step necessary in selling and 
handling goods for export, from the solicitation 
of orders to the preparation of shipments. 


Glimpses of the Cosmos. By Lester F. 
Ward. Putnam. Vol. IV. 388 pp. $2.50. 

The text of this fourth volume of Dr. Ward’s 
writings has had the advantage of final revision 
by the author and is in the form in which he was 
prepared to present it to his readers. It is an- 
nounced that the publication will be completed 
in eight volumes. 


Finance, Business and the Business of Life, 


By B. C. Forbes. 339 pp. 

Epigrammatic chapters of advice to the public 
from the business and financial editor of the New 
York American. Mr. Forbes’ work is endorsed 
by such representative American financiers as 
Judge E. H. Gary, F. A. Vanderlip, Geo. M. 
Reynolds, and James Speyer. 


The Boycott in American Trade Unions. 
By Leo Wolman. Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 148 pp. (paper). 


The author of this monograph has supple- 
mented by personal interviews with trade-union 
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officials and employers his documentary studies. 


The Operation of the Initiative, Referen- 
dum, and Recall in Oregon. By James D. 
Barnett. Macmillan. 295 pp. $2. 

Oregon is the State of longest experience with 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. A large 
body of material has been accumulated there in 
the form of constitutional and statutory provis- 
ions and court decisions, and Professor Barnett, 
who holds the chair of Political Science in the 
State University, has made a careful study of 
this material. His book is the most complete 
statement yet made of the workings of these 
political devices in an American commonwealth. 
Many of his deductions and conclusions apply 
to conditions in other States. 


Capital To-day. By Herman Cahn. Putnam. 


313 pp. $1.50. 

In this volume the author considers the money 
system of the country rather than the general 
subject of capital, although he discusses capital- 
ism under the separate heads of concentration of 
industrial capital, and concentration of money 
capital. In the author’s view the money prob- 


jem overshadows all else in economics, and to 
the analysis of this problem he devotes his ener- 
gies. 








N the death of Canada’s most eminent per- 
sonality, Lord Strathcona, this REvigw pub- 


O 


lished an extended sketch of his life and career, 
from the pen of Agnes C. Laut (see REVIEW OF 


Reviews for March, 1914). Donald Alexander 
Smith was a poor Scotch boy, born in 1820, who 
came to serve the Hudson’s Bay Company in La- 
brador when he was eighteen years 
old. He became the great personal- 
ity of that company, the economic 
and political organizer of the Cana- 
dian Northwest, the builder of the 
Canadian Pacifie Railroad, and for 
many years of his later life the 
Canadian High Commissioner at 
London. In 1886 he was knighted 
as Sir Donald Smith, and eleven 
years later he was raised to the 
peerage as “Baron Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, of Glencoe, in the 
County of Argyll, and of Mount 
Royal, in the Province of Quebec 
and Dominion of Canada.” 


A GREAT CANADIAN 









a more fascinating subject for a man of Mr. 
Beckles Willson’s rare qualifications than. the 
portrayal of the life of Donald A. Smith in 
connection with the development of the great 
Northwest. 

The appearance of this biography is the more 
interesting and impressive because of the marvel- 
ous spectacle presented at this time 
of gallantry and devotion upon 
the part of hundreds of thousands 
of people living in a region that 
was ungoverned and unexplored 
when Donald Smith first lived in 
it as a representative of the great 
fur company. Perhaps in propor- 
tion to the population no part of 
the British Empire has been con- 
tributing more thoroughly to the 
cause of Great Britain at the pres- 
ent time than the country whose 
development was due to the leader- 
ship of Lord Strathcona. 

The author has gone about his 
task of biography and history not 


We have now the authorized 
biography of Lord Strathcona, in opp STRATHCONA in Only with experienced judgment 
two worthy volumes, from the HIS PRIME and literary skill, but with all 
pen of Mr. Beckles Willson.” Mr. x available material in the way of 
Willson has spent a number of letters, papers, and _ assistance 
years in Canada as a historian and journalist, from official and private sources. American 


following earlier experiences of the same kind 
in England. His important work on the history 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company and his life of 
Wolfe *have established his reputation as_his- 
torian and biographer. There could hardly be 
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readers will find much to interest them in the 
portrayal of the long-time intimacy between 
Donald Smith and James J. Hill, and in the ac- 
count of Donald Smith’s general interest in West- 
ern railroads and transportation. It is very 
agreeable to make note of so valuable a contribu- 
tion to the history of North America as Mr. 
Beckles Willson has given us in this work. 
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THREE NOVELS OF THE NEW YEAR 


HE Real Adventure,”* by Henry Kitchell 

Webster, is a brilliant novel, one far above 
the average in conception, power, and originality 
of thought. The “adventure” is the pursuit of 
friendship in marriage. Rose Aldrich has been 
everything to her young husband save his friend. 
She wants to be a dependable friend, not a rare 
and expensive possession to be taken care of. 
“Love’s got to be free,” she tells him. “The only 
way to make it free is to have friendship grow- 
ing alongside it.’ So she leaves him and goes 
out into the world to learn the world’s wisdom. 
And in her absence Rodney Aldrich understands 
at last what she wants and offers her friendship 
and respect as well as love, and they begin to- 
gether the “real adventure” of life, which is—a 
happy marriage. 


American readers may puzzle a little over W. 
L. George’s novel, “The Strangers’ Wedding.”? 
Roger Huncote, a settlement worker, marries be- 
neath his class. Despite his strenuous efforts to 
educate his wife to a proper appreciation of what 
it really means to be a “lady,” she reverts to her 


own sphere. If the incidents were placed in this 
country, where class barriers are not sharply de- 
fined, where young women are more plastic to 
the forces of culture, the story would be fantasti- 
cal. As a picture of English class differences, it 
is an absorbing and exceedingly well-written 
work, 


“Wood and Stone,”*® an exceptional novel by 
John Cowper Powys, the essayist and lecturer, 
offers a study of two types of persons, the one 
who might be regarded as born to be ruled over, 
and the one who might be regarded as born to 
rule. A secondary theme postulates that the 
hearts of slaves, Pariahs and cowards may be as 
interesting as the hearts of the bravest and the 
best among us, and that “interest, after all, is the 
supreme exigency of the esthetic sense.” The 
novel is a brilliant intellectual piece of work, 
but a sense of predestination, of intentional play- 
acting, dulls the fine glow of Mr. Powys’ artistry. 
There are delightful descriptive passages and in- 
teresting pages of character analysis. The pref- 
ace offers salutation to Thomas Hardy. 





FOREIGN FICTION 


| ai ig who enjoy fiction often find them- 
selves surfeited with American and British 
novels, and search in vain for books that are 
unusual, which strike a new note, or are of sufh- 
cient artistry and depth to command attention. 
To such readers one may suggest a small group 
of foreign novels, Dutch, Scandanavian, and 
Russian, which preserve in the translation the 
beauty, virility, and power of their originals. 
Edmund Gosse has written in praise of modern 
Russian fiction: “In Russia alone, among _ the 
countries of central and eastern Europe, the 
novel has developed with a radical originality. 
; That the Russians have indicated a path 
to new fields in the somewhat outworn province 
of novel-writing is abundantly manifest.” 
Prince Kropotkin’s authoritative survey of 
Russian literature is offered in a new edition. 
It is an excellent informative book to read before 
dipping into Russian fiction. Under the title, 
“Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature,”’* the 
content introduces the reader to the beauty and 
pliability of the Russian language, to Russian 
folk-lore, folk-literature, religious feeling, litera- 
ture of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; 
the time of Catherine, to the Decembrists, Push- 


kin, Lermontoff, Golgol, Turgueneff, Tolstoy, 
Gontcharoff, Dostoyevsky, Nekrasoff; “The 
Drama,” “Folk-Novelists,’ “Art Criticism,” and 


“Contemporary Novelists.” The material was 
originally presented in the form of lectures be- 
fore the Lowell Institute at Boston, in 1901. The 
first edition has long been out of print. 


1The Real Adventure. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 574 pp. 





By Henry Kitchell Webster. 
1.50. 


$ 
he Stranger’s Wedding. By W. L. George. Little, 
Brown. 442 pp. $1.35. : 
> Wood and Stone. By John Cowper Powys. G. 
Arnold Shaw. 722 pp. $1. 50. 


* Ideals and Realities in Russian Literature. By Prince 
Kropotkin. Alfred A. Knopf. 341 pp. $1.50. 


Three volumes of Russian stories that will 
initiate the reader into Russian states of mind 
are: “The Little Angel and Other Stories,” from 
the Russian of L. N. Andreyev; “Chelkask and 
Other Stories,” by Maxim Gorky, and “The Sig- 
nal and Other Stories,’ from the Russian of 
W. M. Garshin. They are published by Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


The sleeping giant of the Russian Empire cries 
aloud in a waking dream through the genius of 
Michael Artzibashef. This novelist has been 
much praised and much criticised by the public 
and the critics for his violent realism. “The 
Breaking Point,”° his greatest novel, is now pub- 
lished in English translation. It will undoubtedly 
meet with the same divergence of opinion as 
regards its merits as its predecessors. No one 
with a spark of literary instinct can truthfully 
belittle Artzibashef, however; for if there is a 
Russian renaissance, he is its prophet. Generally 
speaking, Russian novels are not good reading 
for school children. This is particularly true of 
Artzibashef’s works. But for mature men and 
women there is ample reward in his novels. 
His method is that of the impressionistic painter, 
and his character delineations are delicate as 
dry-point etchings. His philosophy is the philoso- 
phy of the miserable. “Breaking Point” has been 
called the “comedie humaine of a garrison 
town.” In it one feels the great spiritual hunger 
of the Russian race. And Artzibashef tells us 
that this hunger is life. When we do not feel 
the inner aching vacuum, we are dead. We 
may be physically alive, but we are actually 
dead all the same. And we must set this life- 
hunger to the sound of flutes; we must pipe for 
our misery. This is life triumphant. 





5 Breaking Point. B. W. 


By Michael Artzibashef. 
Huebsch. 416 pp. $1.40. 
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“The Insulted and the Injured,’’ by Fyodor 
Dostoevsky, is now obtainable in the excellent 
translation rendered by Constance Garnett. This 
novel is not the strong meat of “Crime and 
Punishment” and “The House of the Dead,” but 
it is notably human and sympathetic. 


“Oblomov,”* by Ivan Goncharov, appeared in 
Russia in the year 1859. It made a sensation, 
and practically all educated Russians read the 
book. It was a warning to the landed proprietors 
of the disease that had come upon them through 
the conditions of serfdom. Oblomov is a Rus- 
sian nobleman. He lives in a spacious estate 
on the banks of the Volga. For generations his 
family has vegetated, served by hundreds of 
serfs, until mental and physical inertia is in- 
bred in their bones. Oblomoyv is given a fine 
education; he goes forth into the world equipped 
for achievement and usefulness. But the habitual 
sloth of mind and heart overtakes him; he loses 
Olga, the girl he loves, and forfeits the respect 
of his fellow men. The disease grows worse as 
the years pass, and he sinks down to a loathsome 
death, the victim of “Oblomovka,” the disease 
of inertia. Prince Kropotkin writes: “At the 
time of the appearance of this novel ‘Oblomov- 
dom’ became a current word to designate the 
state of Russian life,—the right to laziness pro- 
claimed as a virtue,”—that was one of the sad 
results of serfdom. 


The Russian romantic novelist, Golgol, was 
born in a Ukrainian nobleman’s family in the 
year 1809. With the advent of his first books, 
small novels of village life in Little Russia, 
there began a new period in Russian literature 
called the “Golgol period.” His work won fame 
immediately. His novels are romantic, witty, 
spirited, humorous narratives, distinguished not 
so much by deep thinking as by impeccable lit- 
erary art. “Taras Bulba,”* his masterpiece, is a 
slashing tale of the life of the free Cossacks 
who lived in free communities in the Little Rus- 
sia of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Ukrainia, or Little Russia, began somewhere 
about two or three hundred miles south of Mos- 
cow. Over this rich agricultural territory, of 
which Kiev was the center, roving bands of 
Cossacks (Kazaks) held dominion. The word 
Kazak, which originally meant a lightly armed 
warrior, was used in Russia to designate a fugi- 
tive serf. The old Cossack farmer, Taras Bulba, 
and his two sons are drawn into the wars of 
the Kazaks. After many romantic and des- 
perate adventures the younger son goes over to 
the enemy for love of a beautiful Polish girl. 
His fierce old father captures him and executes 
him with his own hand. Later the elder son 
dies under torture, and Taras Bulba meets death 
at the stake. A tragical and horrible tale in 
the mere incidents, but so magical is the art of 
Golgol one is swept away by the wild, reckless 
spirit of these men into feeling the identical dis- 
regard of life and the scorn of suffering that 
glorifies their lives and deaths. Professor 
William Lyon Phelps writes of “Taras Bulba”: 
“It is one of the great prose romances of the 





1The Insulted and The Injured. By Fyodor Dosto- 
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Diteasy. Ivan Goncharov. Macmillan. Trans. 
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’Taras Bulba. By N. v Golgol. Trans. Isabel 


Hapgood. Alfred Knopf. 284 pp. $1.25 
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world. It stands alone in Russian literature, 
apart from the regular stream, unique and un- 
approachable . . . one tremendous shout of joy 
ees commemorating the immortal Cossack 
heart.” 

A volume of Anatole France’s delightful tales, 
“Crainquebille, Putois, Riquet’* and others, has 
been skilfully translated into English by Winifred 
Stephens. They are characterized by the delicate 
irony, the naive sophistication, and the_ intel- 
lectual subtlety that have given the novelist his 
worldwide fame. 


As yet, Selma Lagerléf, the Swedish novelist, 
is the only woman winner of the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The Swedish Academy recognized 
her . “for reason of the noble idealism, the 
wealth of imagination, the soulful quality of style 
which characterize her works,” and in 1914 she 
was elected into fellowship. Her second master- 
piece, ‘ ‘Jerusalem,”* a novel of Dalecarlia, the au- 
thor’s home province in Sweden, has been recently 
translated by Mrs. Velma Swanston Howard, her- 
self a personal friend of Miss Lagerlof. It is the 
story of a religious pilgrimage from Dalecarlia 
to the Holy Land in the last century. The love. 
stories of two generations of Ingmars are curi- 
ously interwoven with the subjective impulses 
that impelled the peasants to sell all their pos- 
sessions and fare forth to Jerusalem. The power 
of Selma Lagerlof’s work lies first in the roman- 
tic beauty of her style, and secondly in her con- 
tinual insistence that the state of one’s soul is the 
matter of supreme importance. 


“Sanpriel”® is a rare novel by the Scandi- 
navian novelist, Alvide Prydz. It depicts the 
slow growth of ideal love in a man and woman 
who have not had the courage in their youth 
to follow the highest and the best that was in. 
their natures. Finally, when both have been 
chastened by life, when they are no longer young, 
the obstacles to their union are swept away 
and they enter “the Promised Land” of ideal 
love. 


“The Later Life,’* by Louis Couperus, the 
Dutch novelist, author of “Small Souls,” is now 
obtainable in English translation. It is the story 
of a mismated couple involved in the petty affairs 
of a purposeless life. They have only one thing 
in common, love for their only son. In the 
years of their approach to middle age, husband 
and wife glimpse the fulfilment of their youthful 
dreams in love-affairs that promise congenial 
mating and perfect happiness. But their son 
is the obstacle; they cannot, either of them, en- 
dure separation from the young life God has 
entrusted to them. They resign themselves to 
continued incompatibility, comforting their hearts 
with the illusion, the “dream-flower” of life that 
shone before their vision a brief space of time. 
Couperus shows us Life as a sculptor, modeling 
our rough lives with the tools of sorrow and 
experience until the perfected ideals of truth 
emerge from the common clay. 





<r By Anatole France. John Lane. 238 
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Stories of American and English Life 


The Bachelors. By William Dana Orcutt. 
Harper. 428 pp. $1.35. 

A strong story of American life, showing how 
various types of men are affected by college ideals 
when they go out to meet the world as we know 
it to-day. 


The Song of the Lark. By Willa Sibert 
Cather. Houghton, Mifflin. 489 pp. $1.40. 

A novel that carries the reader through the 
shifting scenes of the West. Thea Kronberg 
emerges from the struggles and hardship of her 
early life as a great American opera singer. The 
title of the book was suggested by Jules Breton’s 
famous picture, which is reproduced on the cover. 

Persuasive Peggy. By Maravene Thompson. 
Stokes. 308 pp. $1.25. 

The story of a pretty, wilful girl who succeeds 
in getting her own way against all obstacles. 
Peggy’s marriage succeeds because it is built on 
love and understanding. 


The Prairie Wife. By Arthur Stringer. 
Bobbs, Merrill. 317 pp. $1.25. 
A love story of the West. 


The Co-Citizens. By Cora Harris. Double- 
day, Page. Ill. 220 pp. $1. 

A wealthy old lady dies, leaving her riches to 
her community to advance the cause of woman 
suffrage. The incidents that follow upon the use 
of the bequest unfold a story that is rich with 
humor and genuine fun. 


The Trail of the Hawk. 
Harper. 409 pp. $1.35. 
A splendid novel of youth and adventure. 


By Sinclair Lewis. 


Old Delabole. By Eden Phillpotts. Mac- 


millan. 428 pp. $1.50. 

A story of the Cornish coast that mingles the 
simplicity of the ‘country folk of the Delabole 
slate quarries with the mystery and passion of 
the Celtic feeling for life. A tale of rare art- 
istry and charm. 


Lot and Company. By Will Levington 
Comfort. G. H. Doran. 341 pp. $1.25. 

A brilliant novel of love and adventure. High- 
ly dramatic, and full of vitality and sheer physi- 
cal energy. 





CURRENT POETRY 


; oo of poetry are indebted to Miss Amy 
Lowell for her contribution to the literature 
of poesy, “Six French Poets.’ This book is the 
fruit of a whole-hearted endeavor on Miss Low- 
ell’s part to introduce to the appreciation of 
the general public the finest of the poets of 
the era that is closing. She has chosen Emile 
Verhaeren, Albert Samain, Remy de Gourmont, 
Henri de Regnier, Francis Jammes, and Paul 
Fort. Appendix A gives the translations of the 
selections quoted from these poets, and Appen- 
dix B gives the bibliography. She has not been 
too critical, nor wearisomely technical. The por- 
traits are sketched with skill and insight; they 
glow with spiritual understanding. It would be 
disagreeably obvious to call Miss Lowell’s prose 
“poetic.” Its style conceals style; its sculptural 
simplicity has the regnant beauty of “line.” Al- 
ways she aims at the presentation of the domi- 
nant attitude of each of her poets. To do this 
she artfully associates the man with the outer 
symbols of his soul. With de Regnier it is the 
“onyx pillars”; with Jammes, the scent of newly 
mown hay and the sentimental “little flower- 
box”; with de Gourmont, the profaned rose, the 
art of sacrilege,—“Fleur hypocrite, Fleur du 
silence’; with Samain, the “velvet of steel-col- 
ored gray,” the ceiling with the design, Renais- 
sance, in old silver; with Verhaeren,—after all 
other symbols—the terror of the night wind 
sweeping over the great plains of Flanders. She 
achieves chiseled imagery, the reflection in the 
mirror of words, of the clear, bright flame of 
immortal genius. 


It is an agreeable task to praise Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite’s “Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1915.” Its content gives ample evidence that 
American poetry during the last twelve months 
has become permeated with a new spirit of free- 
dom. According to Mr. Braithwaite, this is the 
spirit of spring, of the “April of our years.” 
And this April spirit, he writes, means not so 
much resurrection as recurrence. After many 
excellent advices concerning poetry, he asks poets 
to cease troubling about “kinds” of poetry. One 
man may be inspired by the old Greek ideals or 
the Roman myths, another by the movement of 
modern democracy, and yet another, as in -the 
case of John Neihardt, may find his metier in 
adventurous tales of the life of our pioneer days. 
There are 183 poems in the anthology. Mr. 
Braithwaite thinks the two greatest successes 
of the year are Robert Frost and Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. He praises many others, Lincoln Colcord, 
Witter Bynner, James Oppenheim, Sara Teasdale, 
Wallace Stevens, and a newcomer, Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell. Out of the entire gamut of the an- 
thology, one may safely select Dana Burnet’s 
“Gayheart: A Story of Defeat,” “The Chinese 
Nightingale,” by Vachel Lindsay, and “Peter 
Quince at the Clavier,” by Wallace Stevens, as 
among the best poetry offered the past year. Of 
the three, Wallace Stevens’ poem is perhaps the 
rarest, the one most sure to please poets; “Gay- 
heart,” a modern story of englamoured youth, 
the one that will appeal to the largest public; 
while “The Chinese Nightingale,” with its haunt- 
ing refrain that “Spring comes ‘on forever,” is 
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nearer the edge of magical fantasy than any 
other. A bibliography of each poet’s work in 
the year’s magaZineg and brief reviews of im- 
portant books of verse are given in appendix. 
The anthology is invaluable to those who are 
desirous of keeping pace with modern poetry. 


Houghton, Mifflin issue in The New Poetry 
Series Grace Hazard Conklin’s book of verse, 
“Afternoons of April.”* The poem “To the Mex- 
ican Nightingale” might well describe the flash- 
ing vestments of her poesy. There are nature- 
notes, aerial echoes, bird song and faery music: 
“Golden drops that fell in showers, Shaken down 
as out of flowers.” A volume of lavish beauty 
that will satisfy the most captious critic of song. 


There is hardly another American woman- 
poet whose poetry is generally known and loved 
like that of Sara Teasdale. “Rivers to the Sea,”” 
her latest volume of lyrics, possesses the delicacy 
of imagery, the inward illumination, the high 
Vision that characterizes the poetry that will en- 
dure the test of time. 


Other interesting books of verse include “The 
House That Was and Other Poems,” by Benja- 
min R. Low (John Lane); “The Pilgrim Kings; 
Greco and Goya and Other Poems of Spain,” by 
Thomas Walsh (Macmillan); “The Poets’ Lin- 
coln,” a collection of tributes by the poets of 
the world to Abraham Lincoln; “Dreams of 
Dust,” by Don Marquis (Harper Bros.) and “The 
Spirit of the American Revolution,” as revealed 
in the poetry of the period, by Samuel White 
Patterson (Badger). 


“Poems,”® by Gilbert Chesterton, is a book of 
delightful unpretentious verse,--the easy, keen, 
sportsman-like poesy of intellectual lavishness. 
It overflows with wit, satire, philosophy, a kind 
of holy mockery, and truth, as Chesterton sees it, 
which is a good way to see truth. He rates hypo- 
crites, puling cowards, and pessimists; listens for 
the laughter in English lanes, and calls upon the 
earth to bear witness to “the strange, strong cry 
in the darkness, of one man praising God.” The 
poems are divided into groups: War, love, reli- 
gious poems, rhymes of the times, and miscellane- 
ous poems. 


“The Lord of Misrule,’* by Alfred Noyes, con- 
tains everything that this gifted poet has written 
since the publication of his “Collected Poems,” 
in 1913, with the exception of “The Wine Press” 
and “A Belgian Christmas Eve.” Many of these 
poems have the familiar lilting refrains that re- 
call “In Lilac Time,” but there is a preponder- 
ance of serious verse, that endeavors to lift men’s 
vision beyond the horrors of war and the general 
unrest of the age, to perceive our ultimate recov- 
ery in the future of certain values of civilization 
that now seem irreparably lost. “The Sacred 
Oak,” a song of Britain, is a stirring appeal to 
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the soul of England lest it forget the sacred ideals 
of righteousness. 


The poems of Rupert Brooke’ are now gathered 
into a book and published, together with an in- 
troduction by George Edward Woodberry, and a 
biographical note by Margaret Lavington. The 
collection contains eighty-two poems, of which 
seventeen were written before the poet was 
twenty-one: Professor Gilbert Murray writes in 
the Cambridge Magazine that Rupert Brooke 
typified the ideal radiance of youth and poetry. 
Mention of his work has been made in a pre- 
vious number of the REvIEW OF REVIEWS, but it is 
good to call attention once more to his genius 
and the pathos of his death. Professor Wood- 
berry writes: “There is a grave in Scyros amid 
the white and pinkish marble of the isle, the wild 
thyme and the poppies, near the green and ‘blue 
waters. There Rupert Brooke was_ buried. 
Thither have gone the hearts of his countrymen, 
and the hearts of the young especially. It will 
long be so. For a new star shines in the English 
heaven.” 


The poems of Irene Rutherford McLeod, “Songs 
to Save a Soul,”® ran through three editions in 
London in a few months. Her poems are melo- 
dies for the young in heart. They fling the hot 
rebellion of rampant, daring youth into the bal- 
ance against the garnered wisdom of age, and 
out of the dust of crumbled dreams fashion the 
flower of undefeated faith. A rare little book 
that at times brings us the. spirit of Francis 
Thompson and a measure of his matchless music. 


Alfred P. Graves and Guy Pertwee have com- 
piled and edited “The Reciter’s Treasury of Irish 
Verse and Prose,” to meet the increasing demand 
for unhackneyed Irish selections. It contains ex- 
tracts from Irish writers of the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twentieth centuries. An excellent 
preface and short biographical notes on the au- 
thors give the volume additional value. The 
lover of Irish literature could scarcely conceive 
of a more delightful collection. It contains prac- 
tically all the old favorites and all the new. 


The poems* of Adelaide Crapsey, the highly 
talented daughter of Dr. Algernon Crapsey, are 
now given to the public, one year after her tragic 
death. They are beautiful, noble lyrics, written 
during the last year of her life, at Saranac Lake. 
In them she challenges death to still the ardor 
of her immortal spirit. Miss Crapsey was in- 
structor in Poetics at Smith College. 


Anna M. Neis offers an attractive booklet, 
which extols the memory of Abraham Lincoln.’ 
It is illustrated with a portrait and cuts of the 
Lincoln log cabin, his old home in Springfield, 
and the White House. 
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BOOKS OF THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


T seems altogether 

fitting that Dr. Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, 
who for nearly half a 
century, in his capacity 
as a journalist, has 
followed and_inter- 
preted the world’s 
thought, should now 
tell us clearly and 
frankly just how the 
basic truths of life 
now present’ them- 
selves to his mind. 
This he does with 
convincing candor in 
“What I Believe and 
Why.”* It appears 
from this book that 
the foundations of Dr. 
Ward’s religious be- 
liefs have never been shaken by the results of 
scientific research, although in his lifetime the 
controversies that followed the general accept- 
ance of the principle of evolution began and 
culminated. He has always been a keenly inter- 
ested observer of the so-called conflict between 
science and religion. In his advanced years 
(like Dr. Lyman Abbott, to whom reference was 
made in these pages last month, he ‘is now 
counted among the octogenarians), it is interest- 
ing to note the reactions upon his personal faith. 
The message that he has for the present genera- 
tion is summed up in these words: “The best 
human reason,—I think I do not err,—whether it 
looks outward or inward, finds God. He is in 
nature about us; He is in the reason within us; 
it is not simply that we wish to find God, but we 
find Him whether we wish it or not.” 

Three generations of Dr. Ward’s ancestors 
were represented in the New England pulpit. 
He himself read the Bible through in Hebrew 
during the years from six to nine, later he read 
it in Greek and Latin. He has long been recog- 
nized as one of the leading Orientalists of 
America. His activities as editor-in-chief of the 
New York Independent for almost fifty years 
were never permitted to prevent the gratification 
of his scholarly tastes. 














DR. WILLIAM HAYES 
WARD 


One of the most influential of American writers 
on philosophical themes is Professor George 
Trumbull Ladd, of Yale, who has recently, in 
a series of four comparatively small volumes, 
attempted to answer these questions: ‘What 
Can I Know?” “What Am I To Do?” “What 
Should I Believe?” “What May I ‘Hope? oe Ene 
last-mentioned book is an inquiry into the 
“sources and reasonableness of the hopes of hu- 
manity, especially social and religious.” As im- 
plied in the title itself the conclusions of this 
inquiry are consistently optimistic. Clearness 
and simplicity of style, qualities that stand out 
in all of Dr. Ladd’s writings, are especially 
marked in this latest volume. 

It happens that within a few months there 
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By George Trumbull Ladd, 
310 pp. $1.50. 


have appeared several noteworthy restatements 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
Among these are: “Some Christian Convictions,”* 
by the Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, an 
Associate Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary; “A Voice from the Crowd,”* by George 
Wharton Pepper, being the first series of Yale 
Lectures on Preaching to be delivered by a lay- 
man; “What Is a Christian?”® by the Rev. John 
Walker Powell, of Minneapolis; and “Founda- 
tions of Christian Belief,”’® by Francis L. Strick- 
land, who holds the Professorship of Philosophy 
in the University of West Virginia. 


Two British scholars have lately made im- 
portant contributions to the philosophy of re- 
ligion. One of these is no less a personage.than 
the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, whose 
work entitled “The Foundations of Belief,” ap- 
pearing about twenty years ago, placed its author 
at once in the front rank among contemporary 
theologians. Althdugh Mr. Balfour has since 
that time been Pre- 
mier of Great Britain, 
and is at the present 
moment First Lord of 
the British Admiralty, 
the occupations of his 
public life have never 
interfered with his 
philosophical pursuits. 
The present volume, 
“Theism and Human- 
ism,”* contains the sub- 
stance of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered at 
the University of 
Glasgow in January 
and February, 1914. 





In 
Reality, 
Henry 


“Religion and 
78 Mr. James 
Tuckwell de- 
scribes and _ defines 
what is known as “re- 
ligious experience” and 
indicates what seems 
to him the only sure 
way to reconcile rea- 
son with religion. This is a book that makes a 
special appeal to the student of philosophy. 











PROF. GEORGE TRUMBULL 
LADD 


War and Christianity from the Russian 


Point of View. By Vladimir Solovyof. Put- 
nam. 188 pp. $1.50. 

This argument by the greatest of Russian phil- 
osophers was published in 1900, a year before his 





at Rev. Henry Sloane 
222 pp. $1. 


2 Some Christian Convictions, 
Coffin. Yale University Press. 

*A Voice from the Crowd. By George Wharton 
Pepper. Yale University Press. 204 pp. $1.50. 

5 What Is a Christian? By John Walker Powell. 
millan. 201 pp. $1. 

® Foundations of Christian Belief. By 
Strickland. Abingdon Press. 319 pp. $1.50. 

7Theism and Humanism. By the Rt. Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour. George H. Doran. 274 pp. $1.75. 

8 Religion and Reality. By J. H. Tuckwell. Dutton. 
318 pp. $2.75. 
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death. In his lifetime Solovyof was recognized 
as one of the leading exponents of Russian mysti- 
cism. He was a poet as well as philosopher, and 
Mr. Stephen Graham, who writes the introduc- 
tion to this translation, cites as representative this 
line from one of Solovyof’s poems: “All ego is 
powerless, man is forever, and God is with us!” 
In this volume he combats Tolstoyism and posi- 
tivism. 


The Church in the City. By Frederick de L. 
Leete. Abingdon Press. 317 pp. $1. 

Bishop Leete, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, writes in this book from his personal ex- 
perience as a city pastor. 


The Community Survey in Relation to 
Church Efficiency. By Charles E. Carroll. 
Abingdon Press. 128 pp. Ill. $1. 

A useful little manual for workers in city and 
country church fields. A careful study of this book 
by ministers and laymen would surely promote 
church efficiency. 


American Bible Society Ninety-Ninth An- 
nual Report, 1915. American Bible Society. 


631 pp. 

Apropos of the Congress of Christian Work in 
Latin America, to be held this month at Panama, 
the account of the revision of the Spanish New 
Testament, given by the Rev. C. W. Drees, and 
presented in this Annual Report of the American 
Bible Society, has special timeliness. 


Teacher-Training Essentials (Part II). By 
H. E. Tralle. Boston: American Baptist Pub. So- 
117 pp. $0.25. 

In the twenty-five lessons of this course, the 


Bible is considered in its relation to the Sunday- 
school teacher. 


ciety. 


Jerusalem to Rome. By Charles Fremont 
Sitterly. Abingdon Press. 293 pp. II]. $1.50. 

A new translation of the Acts of the Apostles, 
with a commentary by Professor Sitterly, of the 
Drew Theological Seminary. Maps and ilustra- 
tions zccompany the text. 


The Bible for Home and School: Mark. 
A Commentary by Melancthon W. Jacobus, D.D. 
Macmillan. 259 pp. $0.75. 


A new volume of the excellent series of com- 
mentaries known as “The Bible for Home and 
School.” These little books place at the disposal 
of the general reader the results of the best mod- 
ern biblical scholars. 


How to Study the Old Testament. By 
Frank Knight Sanders and Henry A. Sherman. 
Scribner. 64 pp. 50 cents. 


A course of study which divides the year’s 
work into one hundred and four definite assign- 
ments so that the entire Old Testament may be 
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covered in one year of private reading and study, 
in one year’s college work (three hours a week), 
or in classes in one year of fifty-two weeks (two 
assignments a week). 


The Story of Our Bible. By Harold B. 
Hunting. Scribner. 290 pp. IIl. $1.50. 


An attractively written and illustrated account 
of the men who actually wrote the Bible. 


Old Testament History. By Ismar J. Peritz. 
Abingdon Press. 336 pp. $1.50. 

In the series of Bible Study Text Books, this 
volume deals with the history of the Hebrew 
people down to the Christian era. It is based on 
the results of the most recent investigations of 
Biblical materials and discoveries in Bible lands. 

The Meaning of Christianity. By William 
H. Cobb. Crowell. 244 pp. $1.25. 

The author’s method in this book is synthetic 
rather than analytic or deductive. He gathers 
and correlates the facts that have a bearing on 
the problem of Christian unity. 


Christianity and Politics. By William Cun- 
ningham, D.D. Howghton, Mifflin. 271 pp. $1.50. 

This series of Lowell Lectures delivered in the 
autumn of 1914 was concerned chiefly with the 
bearing of Christian teaching on the internal 
government of communities, but in revising the 
lectures for publication the author has taken ac- 
count of national life in all its aspects, while an 
appendix discusses “The Attitude of the Church 
Toward War.” 


The Making of Christianity. By Dr. John 
C. C. Clarke. Associated Authors and Compil- 
ers. 423 pp. $1.25. 


An exhibit of Hebrew and Christian Messianic 
apocalyptical philosophy and literature. 


Personal Religion. By Charles H. Rust. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 279 pp. $1.25. 


An application of progressive thought 
methods in evangelism. 


and 


Jesus the Christ. By James E. Talmage. 
Salt Lake City: The Deseret News. 804 pp. $1.50. 

A commentary published under the auspices of 
the Mormon Church. The author is one of the 
Twelve Apostles of the church. 


Religious Education and for the Healing 
of the Church. By W. A. Lambert. Boston: 
Gorham Press. 39 pp. $.75. 


Religious education in the public schools dis- 
cussed from the Protestant standpoint. 


Faith, the Greatest Power in the World. 
By Rev. Samuel McComb. Harper. 83 pp. $.50. 

A presentation of the rewards of faith in both 
the spiritual and physiological aspects. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


PHILOSOPHY 


R. MILES MENANDER DAWSON has pre- 

pared a volume of the sayings of the Chi- 
nese sage, “K’ung Fu-Tsze,” better known to the 
world by the name Confucius.’ It consists of 
passages quoted from the Confucian classics, 
arranged by topics, in accordance with a plan 
laid down by Confucius himself in “The Great 
Learning,” and connected with a sprightly run- 
ning narrative by Mr. Dawson. He explains in 
the introduction that this book has been prepared 
in a spirit of helpfulness, in order to afford others 
the opportunity of gaining an understanding. of 
the true nature of the Confucian conception of 
good conduct. It must be remembered that Con- 
fucius outlined in the “Li Ki” a plan for universal 
peace, the promulgation of the Great Principle, or 
the Great Similarity, which will make the whole 
world a republic and bring about the long- 
visioned Golden Age. The foreword is by Wu 
Ting Fang. 


The power to heal the body and the mind 
comes with mental labor and spiritual realiza- 
tion. Many people who want to understand 
mental healing and practise it find themselves 
unable to gain dominion over the physical or- 
ganism because of their lack of knowledge of 


the way of attainment. In “Healing Currents,”” 


Mr. Walter DeVoe tells one how to incorporate 
the positive thought and feeling of Truth into 
mind and body. Mr. DeVoe’s metaphysical doc- 
trine is that of the “Positive and Negative Mind 
of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
Mediator between the two states of Being; re- 
vealing how the Truth awakens the soul to 
its natural inheritance as an immortal co-worker 
with God, giving it dominion over sin, sickness, 
poverty, and death.” 


Professor Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Assistant 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni- 
versity, publishes “The Problem of Knowledge,”’* 
a philosophical work that is a model of conden- 
sation and concise definition. It might be char- 
acterized as an exploring expedition into philo- 
sophical doctrine to discover what, after all, 
we really do know, and what will endure the 
scientific method of proof. Part I covers “The 
Problem of Immediate Knowledge,” with all 
the intricate sub-divisions of the subject; Part II, 


‘“The Problem of Mediate Knowledge,” with “A,” 


“The Problem of Truth,” and “B,” “The Prob- 
lem of Proof” (Methodology). An_ excellent 
analytical table of contents prefaces the text. 





HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


ITH the armies of the warring nations en- 

camped before the ancient city of Bagdad, 
the eyes of the world are turned once more to 
the Euphrates Valley, where 3500 years before 
the Christian era there flourished a redundant 
civilization. Professor Morris Jastrow, authority 
on Oriental Languages in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and president of the American Oriental 
Society, gives the ample results of his continued 
research in Babylonia and Assyria to the public 
in a remarkably fine and profusely illustrated 
volume, “The Civilization of Babylonia and As- 
syria.”* The life of the ancient peoples of these 
lands, their language, history, religion, commerce, 
art, law, and literature have been skilfully resur- 
rected from the remains that have come to light 
during excavations in recent years. 

Professor Jastrow’s description of the agricul- 
ture of the Euphrates Valley during the years of 
the Babylonian civilization is of interest. The 
soil is astonishingly rich. Herodotus wrote that 
in Southern Babylonia “grain yielded a return 
of two hundred-fold and even up to three hun- 
dred-fold,” and described the blade of wheat 
and barley as often four fingers in breadth; 
and the stalks of the millet and sesame as sur- 
prisingly tall. Professor Jastrow calls the coun- 
try the “original home of cereals.”” The soil is, 
of course, alluvial; the deposit from the overflow 


1The Ethics of Confucius. By Miles M. Dawson. 
Putnam. 323 pp. $1.50. 

.? Healing Currents. 
lishing Co. 243 pp. 

. * The Problem of Knowledge. 
intosh. Macmillan. 503 pp. 
_*The Civilization of Babylon and Assyria. By Mor- 
tis Jastrow, Jr. Lippincott, 164 illustrations, 515 pp, $6. 





By Walter DeVoe. Vita Pub- 


By Douglas Clyde Mac- 
$2.50. 


of the rivers extends the land about ninety feet 
per year. In the days of the ancient civiliza- 
tion an elaborate canal system received the over- 
flow from the rivers and carried the water out 
over the land. The neglect of this system, and 
the decadence of the art of agriculture was one 
of the factors that doomed this rich civilization 
to destruction. Now that there is prospect of 
this arid land receiving the advantages of mod- 
ern methods of irrigation, it is interesting to 
read its history and speculate upon its probable 
future development. 


There is no romance more fascinating to Amer- 
icans than the historical romance of the early de- 
velopment of the Oregon country. As the settle- 
ment of this territory by agriculturists followed 
upon the decline of the fur trade, there came de- 
mands for wagon communication between the 
“Inland Empire” east of the Cascade Range, and 
the rich Willamette Valley, Puget Sound, and the 
lower Columbia basin. The first wagon road on 
the Oregon side of the river was completed in 
1856. On July 6th, 1915, the great Columbia River 
Highway through the Cascade Mountains to the 
sea was opened to the public between Hood River 
and Portland. A wonderful and beautiful book 
on this great scenic road has been prepared by 
Samuel Lancaster, the man who was engineer of 
the Highway.’ It consists of alternate pages of 
printed matter and four-color reproductions of 
scenic photographs and portraits. The story of 
the Highway relates the experiences of the ex- 
plorers, and the early pioneers; describes the life 


By 
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Ill, 


Highway. 
2.50. 


America’s 
140 pp. 


5The Columbia: 
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of the Indians, the struggles of the missionaries, 
the fight for the land, the problems of transporta- 
tion, and follows the evolution of the famous 
Highway from the old Indian trail to the splen- 
did paved road of the present day. Mr. Lancas- 


ter has glimpsed the fact that every historical 
road is a kind of epic poem. He has given us the 
epic of an old Oregon road in “The Columbia— 
America’s Great Highway Through the Cascade 
Mountains to the Sea.” 





- LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
PROBLEMS 


N excellent popular “History of Latin Litera- 
ture”’ has been prepared for the average 
reader and for classroom use by Marcus Dims- 
dale, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. It is 
delightfully written, the work of a scholar whose 
literary skill brings us fresh and vivid impres- 
sions of Latin literature from its beginnings on 
through its stimulating and varied history to 
the African Latinity and the end of the national 
literature. It is issued in “The Literature of 
the World” Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 


Mr. Fred Lewis Pattee, Professor of English 
at the Pennsylvania State College, has prepared 
an admirable “History of American Literature 
Since 1870.”* He writes that, while American 
literature in the larger 
sense of the term be- 
gan with Irving, and 
that American literary 
history falls naturally 
into three  sub-divi- 
sions, “the Knicker- 
bocker Period, the 
New England Period, 
and the National Pe- 
riod,” we have not 
fully considered the 
fact that it was not 
until after the Civil 
War that our writers 
ceased to be imitative 
and inaugurated the 
beginning of a truly 
national type of liter- 
ature. Professor Pat- 
tee devotes several 
chapters to the West- 
ern humorists, dis- 
cusses the New Eng- 
land group, the writers 
of dialect and local 
color, the New Romance of Cable and Page and 
others, the Hoosier School, the Southern Novelists, 
and “The Triumph of the Short Story.” The vol- 
ume is characterized by authoritative judgment, 
taste, and a spacious critical faculty. Fred Lewis 
Pattee was born in New Hampshire, and studied 
at Dartmouth and various foreign universities. 
He is the author of “A History of American 
Literature,” “The Foundations of English Lit- 
erature,” several novels, and a volume of poems. 

















PROF, FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


Doubleday, Page & Co. have published for 
free distribution, as long as the printing lasts, 
an attractive essay on Joseph Conrad, by Wilson 

1 Latin Literature. By Marcus Dimsdale. Appletons. 
549 pp. 

2A History of American Literature. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. Century. 449 pp. $2. 





Follet.2 The work is “a short study of Conrad’s 
intellectual and emotional attitude toward his 
work and of the chief characteristics of his 
novels.” The exceptionally fine analysis of the 
intricacies of Conrad’s literary method and the 
clear appraisement of his genius found in Mr. 
Follet’s discussion of Conrad’s great novel, “Vic- 
tory,” is typical of the general excellence of 
this agreeable essay. 


We are pleased to call readers’ attention to the 
New Hudson Shakespeare.’ Nine plays have been 
published and the remaining volumes will be 
issued at short intervals. It is the belief of the 
publishers that the scholarship embodied in the 
editing of the volumes, together with the inclu- 
sion of new authentic material, will make this 
edition especially pleasing to the public. The 
volumes are attractively bound in flexible blue 
covers and are listed at the low price of thirty 
cents. Those now ready are: Hamlet, King Lear, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, The Tempest, Mac- 
beth, Twelfth Night, Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, and Julius Cesar. 


Apropos of the Shakespeare tercentenary there 
is a revival of interest in the problem of the 
authorship of the plays. One of the ablest 
spokesmen of that large group of students and 
admirers of the plays who are unable to accept 
the tradition that the actor Shakespeare of 
Stratford was the author of the works known by 
his name is G. G. Greenwood, M. P., the author 
of “The Shakespeare Problem Restated,” who 
attempts in the present volume, “Is There a 
Shakespeare Problem?”® a reply to the criti- 
cisms of his former work by Mr. J. M. Rob- 
ertson and Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Green- 
wood’s book should not be confused with the 
arguments advanced by the “Baconians.” He 
neither upholds the Baconian theory of author- 
ship nor does he try to arrive ‘at any positive 
solution of the problem. His aim in this, as in 
the former book, is to meet the indignant refuta- 
tions of the so-called Stratford school. 


An attempt to meet the various arguments 
that have been advanced against the Baconian 
authorship of the plays is made by James Phinney 
Baxter in “The Greatest of Literary Problems.”° 
This work traverses much of the ground covered 
by Mr. Greenwood, but the standpoint throughout 
is frankly Baconian. 

3 Joseph Conrad. By Wilson Follet. Doubleday, Page. 
111 pp. Free distribution. 

*New Hudson Shakespeare. Ginn. 30 cents per vol. 

5Is There a Shakespeare Problem? By G. G. Green- 
wood, M. P. John Lane Company. 613 pp. $4.50. 

®° The Greatest of Literary Problems, the Authorship 
of the Shakespeare Works. By James Phinney Baxter. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 686 pp., ill. $5. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


OTHER BOOKS OF 


A Useful Life 

Was It Worth While? The Life of Theo- 
dore Storrs Lee. With a foreword by Justice 
Charles E. Hughes. Association Press. 173 pp. 
Ill. 50c. 

This little book is a tribute to a young Ameri- 
can who gave seven years of his life to mission- 
ary service in India, and died in this country 
while on his first furlough, at the early age of 
thirty-eight. As Justice Hughes remarks in his 
foreword, young Lee “brought to the twentieth 
century the zeal of the first.’ He freely gave 
ot his best for the advancement of an alien peo- 
ple. So deep an impress did he make on the 
communities where he lived that in one munici- 
pality, a center of the Brahmin cult, the public 
schools were closed on receipt of the news of his 
death, and officials of the British Government in 
India bore testimony to his influence on the na- 
tives for the betterment of political and social 
conditions. Mr. Lee was a graduate of Amherst 
and of the Union Theological Seminary, a mem- 
ber of a well-known New England family (his 
elder brother is Gerald Stanley Lee, the writer), 
and on taking up his work in India he married 
a daughter of Dr. Robert A. Hume, the dis- 
tinguished missionary leader at Ahmednagar. 


Art and Magic 
Medieval Church Vaulting. By Clarence 
Ward. Princeton University Press. 192 pp. $4. 


“Medieval Church Vaulting,” by Clarence 
Ward, classifies and discusses in a systematic 
manner the problems of substituting for the 
wooden roof of the Early Christian Basilica a 
covering of solid masonry. Attention ‘s called 
to the intimate relation of the problems of vault- 
ing and lighting. The contents cover “Nave and 
Aisle Vaults; Transept and Crossing Vaults; 
Apse Vaults’ and “Ambulatory Vaults.” The 
author is Associate Professor of Architecture in 
Rutgers College and lecturer on architecture at 
Princeton University. The book is splendidly 
illustrated and printed with wide margins. It 
‘is published in the Princeton series of monographs 
in art and archeology. 


The Flower Art of Japan. 
John Lane. 216 pp. $1.50. 


In Japan there are many schools of flower 
arrangement. The two schools which follow na- 
ture most closely are the /kenobu and the Ko- 
Shin-Ryu. Mainly from these schools Mary 
Averill has drawn inspiration for an exquisite 
book, “Japanese Flower Arrangement,’ and a 
later volume, “The Flower Art of Japan.” The 
later book has 129 illustrations that show the 
beautiful effects that can be obtained by the 


By Mary Averill. 


artistic grouping of flowers, branches, and 
grasses. 
The Magic of Jewels and Charms. By 


George F. Kunz. Lippincott. 422 pp. $5. 
“The Magic of Jewels and Charms,” by Dr. 
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SPECIAL INTEREST 


George F. Kunz, is by far the most comprehensive 
volume devoted solely to the curious lore of pre- 
cious stones that has been published. A great 
deal of unique information gleaned from ancient 
sources relative to the magical power supposed 
to reside in certain jewels is given, together with 
legends and events of past ages. The book is 
splendidly illustrated in color, doubletone and 
line. It is uniform with Dr. Kunz’s previous 
book, ‘“‘The Curious Lore of Precious Stones.” 


Timely Information 
The Human Interest Library. Editors: 
Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows and Henry W. Ruoff, 
M. A. Chicago: The Midland Press. 1673 pp. 
Ill. 4 Vol. $13.80. 


The basic principle on which this work is 
planned. is simply that every important fact has 
its “story,” and the chief editorial task has been 
to bring out the “human interest” of the many 
stories into which are woven the mass of infor- 
mation covered by the scheme of the work. 
Bishop Fallows and Dr. Henry W. Ruoff are the 
responsible editors, and among the contributors 
and revisers are Admiral Peary, Professor Fred- 
erick Starr, Professor Charles A. McMurry, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. This work differs 
from the ordinary encyclopedia in that itis 
planned not merely as a work of reference, but 
as something to be read for its intrinsic interest. 
The plan of the work admits of indefinite ex- 
pansion and the editors promise the addition 
from time to time of supplementary volumes, 
each complete in itself. 


The Book of Progress. Albert A. Hopkins, 
Editor. New York: Cricke Publishing Corpora- 
tion. 1021 pp. 3 Vol. Ill. $9. 

We have more than once’had occasion to 
refer to the excellent work done by Mr. Albert 
A. Hopkins as editor of the “Scientific American 
Reference Book.” In the three volumes ‘that 
make up “The Book of Progress” Mr. Hopkins 
has an enlarged opportunity to acquaint the 
average reader through concise and attractively 
written articles with the kind of information 
about modern inventions that almost everycne is 
continually seeking and in many cases fails to 
find available in the usual books of reference. 
In these three volumes Mr. Hopkins has com- 
piled a vast amount of up-to-date information 
from varied sources. 


Free Homestead Lands of Colorado De- 
scribed. By George S. Clason. Denver: The 
Clason Map Company. 318 pp. $2. 


This is a handbook for settlers compiled by a 
man who has had extensive experience on the 
undeveloped lands of Colorado. 


Bankrupting a Great City (The Story of 
New York). By Henry H. Kline. Published by 
the author. 188 pp., ill. 75 cents. 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I.—GUARANTEED AND SERIAL REAL-ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


URING the first half of 1915 there 
was a 10 per cent. decrease in the 
value of building permits in the leading cities 
of the United States. Then came an ab- 
rupt change. In the September quarter 
there was a gain of 6 per cent., with a fur- 
ther increase over 1914 in the December 
quarter of 53 per cent. In the month of 
December alone 101 cities, according to 
Bradstreet’s, showed an expansion of 81 per 
cent. over the previous year and were even 
in excess of the high mark made in 1913. 
Real estate, which has seen a three to five- 
year depression according to locality, now 
gives greater promise than in a long while. 
One New York authority writes as of Janu- 
ary 11: “At the present time the outlook 
for the future is more encouraging than it 
Another of about 
the same date says: ‘The enormous sales 
to Europe at high prices of food, supplies, 
manufacturing articles, munitions, etc., have 
revived many lines of business in New York 
City, with consequent effects in raising land 
values and rentals. It would appear probable 
that from now on there will be fewer fore- 
closures and a stronger market for mort- 
gage investments.” 

On these texts may be based some discus- 
sion this month of the real-estate mortgage 
of the city, as against that of the farm, as an 
investment for the individual with from $50 
up to sums expressed in six figures, to place 
at a fair return in income and security as to 
principal and interest. 

The magnitude of the guaranteed mort- 
gage business is scarcely realized by one who 
has not taken pains to investigate it. The 
latest records of two New York companies 
which specialize in this form of investment 
indicate that the one, since 1892, has guar- 
anteed mortgages in the aggregate of $560,- 
000,000, and now has $250,000,000 out- 
standing, and the other, since 1894, has guar- 
anteed $316,000,000, representing 17,335 in- 
dividual loans, and to-day has $144,000,000 
in the hands of 44 savings banks, 1341 trus- 
tees, 3734 private investors, 208 charitable 
institutions, 14 insurance companies and 30 
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has been in three years.” 


trust companies. “These amounts represent 
loans entirely on New York City property. 
The net return to the investor in such guar- 
anteed loans is 4% per cent. on Manhattan 
realty and % of 1 per cent. more on real 
estate in the other boroughs of Greater New 
York. 

There are two methods available to the 
prospective investor in guaranteed real-estate 
mortgages. One is to buy direct and become 
the holder of the mortgage which the seller 
(usually a title and mortgage company) has 
guaranteed as to principal and interest at a 
commission generally of %4 per cent., or to 
participate in a mortgage through a certifi- 
cate of ownership giving the same security 
as in the original instance. It may be said 
that the former method is most commonly 
followed as opportunity is given for invest- 
ment ranging from a few thousand up to sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. ‘The second 
plan was created to meet the requirements 
of investors with $1000 or less who have been 
able to obtain in pieces of $50, $100, $200, 
$500 and $1000 participation in what may 
be frankly rated as the choicest investment 
available next to government bonds. In some 
instances payments have been permitted in 
monthly installments. 

Differences of method have also obtained . 
where the broad idea of a guaranteed real- 
estate investment is the same. For instance, 
one investor may wish to have his investment 
represent a specific piece of. property. Say 
the entire mortgage is for $100,000. He 
may be one of ten each holding a $10,000 
participation which is gualranteed against 
loss in any form, or. one of 100 whose unit 
of investment is $1000. This may even be 
divided into smaller units. Or he may be 
of the opinion that it is wiser to distribute 
his fund without complicating his invest- 
ment, in which case he becomes a sharer in a 
mortgage series which may embody a dozen 
different loans on equally good property, but 
in which the depreciation in one direction, 
due to changes in commercial or residence 
currents, common to Manhattan Island, will 
be offset by the appreciation in one or more 
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others on property in more favored sections. 
There is little choice between the two forms. 

Owners of these guaranteed miortgages 
have the double equity contained in the orig- 
inal loan ranging from a minimum of 40 
per cent. to a maximum of 75 per cent. of 
the appraised value of the property covered 
in the mortgage and the guaranty of the issu- 
ing company. So conservatively has the busi- 
ness been carried on that the concern hav- 
ing written guarantees of over half a billion 
dollars in. twenty-three years has lost only 
$82,000, and the other, in twenty-one years, 
has lost less than half a mill for every dollar 
of loans put out. Even this infinitesimal 
amount did not affect the holder of the guar- 
anteed mortgage or certificate who is-insured 
against all loss. 

Not every one is satisfied with a 4% or 5 
per cent. return on his capital, though one 
may still insist on safety as the prime requi- 
site of the investment in prospect. To realize 
a higher yield it will be necessary, however, 
to waive the factor of guarantee and to ap- 
praise the certificate or bond on the conserv- 
atism of property appraisal, the proportion of 
the loan to appraised value and the earning 
capacity of the property mortgaged These 
are indeed the fundamental considerations 
In the last 


even where guarantees follow. 
analysis, it may be said, a guarantee would 
be of only nominal value if the risk in itself 
were not a worthy one. 

To meet such requirements there are sev- 


eral investment opportunities offered. One 
is a 5 per cent. bond listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and secured by the deposit 
of an equal amount of first mortgages with a 
trust company as trustee. A series now be- 
ing offered returns 5% per cent. Support- 
ing such bonds is the principle advocated in 
this department in the December issue of 
geographical distribution of investment risk 
for the mortgages are on property in sixteen 
different cities of the West and South, and 
the loans are made at less than 40 per cent. 
of the appraised valuations compared with an 
average in New York City said to be about 
66 per cent. The bulk of these bonds are 
held by fire and life-insurance companies, by 
trust companies, colleges and universities. 
The average size of the mortgage loans is 
only $3000, and in a majority of cases the 
obligation is placed on the mortgagee of re- 
ducing his principal by annual payments. 
This is always an ideal in real-estate invest- 
ment to be capitalized to its fullest extent. 

Real-estate investment possibilities do not, 
however, stop when we have reached the 5 
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or 5% per cent. income. A man in New 
York City prefers Manhattan Island loans 
netting +14 to 5 per cent. because he can be 
in daily reach of his investment expressed in 
the loan. Just so the Chicagoan prefers his 
neighborhood property and can prove that 
it is intrinsically as valuable as that on Broad- 
way. When it comes to earning capacity 
and stability he u:doubtedly has the better 
of the argument; for office buildings in New 
York that yield 4+ to 4% per cent. will re- 
turn 8 per cent. on leased land in Chicago 
and often 10 and 12 per cent., while in the 
Western city there are no such radical shift- 
ings in wholesale and retail centers as there 
have been in New York in the past two dec- 
ades. Furthermore, the general interest rate 
in the East is about | per cent. less than in 
Chicago and other cities. The situation has 
been well put in the following phrases: “In 
New York the volume of money available 
for investment exceeds the supply of real- 
estate loans. In Chicago the supply exceeds 
the demand and the interest rate naturally is 
higher.” Whereas, the statutes of New 
York State permit bank loans up to 60 per 
cent. of the value of the security, the serial 
6 per cent. bonds being sold in constantly 
increasing amounts by a Chicago banking 
house are never in excess of 50 per cent. of 
the appraised property valuations. 

Of bonds of this type the establishment 
referred to has sold nearly $65,000,000 
worth, and makes the proud claim that, in 
thirty years, no one of its investors has lost 
a dollar. Another business involving the in- 
vestment of $100,000,000 in sixty years has 
still to show the slightest misfortune among 
its clients. Loans against which these series 
6 per cent. bonds are issued are on office 
buildings, department stores, hotels, apart- 
ment buildings in the best residence sections 
and on newly improved real estate in manu- 
facturing districts where land values are 
heavy and the equity in the loan reflects the 
land rather than the building. These loans 
are not confined to Chicago, though a major- 
ity are made there. Some even have been 
made recently in the East. 

The strong feature of such real-estate 
bonds is the amortization of the loan. By 
this process the equity of the bondholder is 
constantly increasing independent of the pre- 
sumed appreciation in land values and earn- 
ing capacity of buildings. The bonds usually 
have a life of ten years. This is also true 
of most of the guaranteed mortgages earlier 
described, though there are three- and five- 
year maturities, too. Annual payments to 
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reduce the principal by the end of ten years 
will bring the sum of the mortgage down to 
40 per cent. of the property appraisal figure, 
making renewal, if desired, a simple matter. 
These bonds are issued to meet the wants of 
small investors as well as large and can be 
had in denominations as low as $100. 

It is a very gratifying feature of the real- 
estate investment market that amortization 
is becoming a recognized element in stabiliz- 
ing this market. The practise introduced 
by the Chicago firm with such great success 
is spreading throughout the East and has 
been observed in. various announcements of 
real-estate securities since the first of the 
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new year. Its best tendency is that of check- 
ing speculative building from which so many 
cities suffer and out of which comes collapse. 

One objection to real-estate mortgages of 
the guaranteed certificate bond or serial bond 
type which may be in the mind of the in- 
vestor is that of marketability. ‘They are 
not listed on any exchange, save in the one 
case mentioned. For the issuing companies, 
however, it may be said that they have always 
been willing to buy back from the investor at 
a small discount for expense of the operation 
bonds offered in emergencies before date ot 
maturity. As collateral in loans they are 
highly regarded. 





II.—INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 700. INFORMATION ABOUT SOME LOW- 
PRICED “RAILS” 


Will you please give me what information ycu may 
have regarding the present condition of the following 


railroads: Wheeling & Lake Erie, Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western, Chicago Great Western and Kansas City 
Southern. 


In general, these roads have been showing, 
during the last few months, very marked improve- 
ment in earnings over those of the corresponding 
period of the previous year. This improvement, 
moreover, has been not only in gross, but also in 
net earnings, thus reflecting favorably, of course, 
on the status of the outstanding bonds and stocks 
of these corporations. 

With particular reference to Chicago Great 
Western, it may be poinied out that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30 last, the road showed 
the equivalent of about 1.95 per cent. earned on 
the outstanding preferred stock. The initial divi- 
dend was declared on these shares, and paid as 
you may probably know, only last December. It 
is felt in many quarters that the showing of 
earnings hardly justified placing the stock on a 
dividend basis at this time, especially in view of 
the results of previous years, although it is 
pretty generally admitted that the property itself 
is in fine condition, and that its outlook, in com- 
mon with that of practically all the railroads of 
the country, is now encouraging. 

Kansas City Southern, during its last fiscal 
year, earned the equivalent of a little less than 
5'%4 per cent. on the preferred stock, comparing 
with about 814 per cent. during the previous 
year. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western, during the last 
fiscal year, showed a deficit of more than $500,000 
after the payment of interest and fixed charges of 
all kinds. For the year ended June 30, 1914, the 
road earned a surplus which was the equivalent 
of a little bit more than 1 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

The situation of the Wheeling & Lake Evie is 
similar to that of the Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 
Last year there was a deficit of about $730,000, 
comparing with a surplus for 1914 which was 
the equivalent of 9.40 per cent. on the first pre- 
ferred shares, and about 214 per cent. on the sec- 
ond preferred shares. 

This kind of brief summary is the one which 


suggests itself in the absence of more specific 
questions, or information regarding the reasons 
underlying your inquiry. 


No. 701. BUYING INTO A RECEIVERSHIP 

I am contemplating the purchase of a few shares of 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas preferred stock. Although 

have been told that this road is in the hands of re- 
ceivers, I am inclined to believe the value of the stock 
in question will increase. Would you advise me to buy 
it? What do you think of the partial-payment plan of 
buying stocks? 

We have no information that would tend to 
confirm the belief you entertain that the market 
value of M. K. & T. is going to advance. Nor 
are we able to discuss the advisability of the 
purchase of the stock at this time, because in the 
circumstances, the transaction would be a purely 
speculative one, and as such entirely ‘outsidé the 
province of this department. We can say in a 
general way, however, that we think there are 
very few circumstances, indeed, in which it is 
advisable for the average investor to buy into a 
receivership and assume the added liability of 
having to pay the substantial cash assessments 
that are usually levied against the shareholders 
in reorganization. 

Thus far little, if any, definite progress seems 
to have been made in working out a plan for the 
capital readjustment of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas. It is reasonably certain, however, that 
any plan that is put into effect must call for stock 
assessments as one of the principal means of 
raising the new capital of which the road stands 
in need. 

As for the partial-payment plan of buying 
stocks, we are strongly opposed to its employment 
in transactions of the kind we have been discuss- 
ing. In fact, the more conservative brokerage 
houses do not grant the privileges of the plan in 
connection with such transactions. However, if 
standard, well-established dividend paying stocks 
are purchased in this way with the idea of hold- 
ing them for income purposes, rather than for the 
purpose of trading in and out of the market with 
a view to the realization of possible speculative 
profits, we do not hesitate to give our approval 
to the plan. In short, we think it a good way in 
which to combine saving with investment in 
cases where surplus funds accumulate in rela- 
tively small amounts from time to time. 


